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Tuts work by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, admirable in both 
design and execution, justifies the reputation and experience 
of the author. Long known as a Parliamentary draughts- 
man, Sir Courtenay Ibert has acquired in India an intimate 
and practical acquaintance with the laws and constitution 
of that great dependency. The book will accordingly be 
valued as that of an expert by the lawyers and statesmen 
for whom it is compiled. It is an excellent digest of the 
statutes; but as we shall presently see, it is something 
more. The history and reasons are given, to explain the 
dry and condensed result of the enactments, so as to 
interest the layman as well as the jurist. In the third 
chapter we find the Digest, which, like the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen’s similar work on the criminal law of England, is 
meant to be an aid to codification. If passed into law, it 
would repeal and supersede more than forty acts of Parlia- 
ment, ranging over more than 120 years. Some of these 
have been duplicated or triplicated, but without express 
repeal : obscurity and confusion are thus caused ; and we 

* The Government of India, being a Digest of the Statute Law relating 
thereto, with Historical Introduction and Illustrative Documents. By Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, K.c.s.1., Assistant Parliamentary Counsel to the Treasury, 
sometime Law Member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 
Clarendon Press, 1898. 
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are told that the Government of India at every turn runs 
the risk of discovering that it has unwittingly transgressed 
one of the limits imposed on the exercise of its authority. 
It therefore proposed a consolidating act: but the matter 
was dropped in 1876. Sir C. Ilbert has in several ways 
taken much pains to make the existing tangle of law intelli- 
gible to outsiders. He has done for them the same sort of 
service that the civilian members of council at Calcutta did 
for his predecessor Mr. Justice Stephen, when the Criminal 
Procedure Code of 1872 was in the committee stage. That 
learned law-maker has recorded the ineffaceable impression 
produced on his mind by their wonderfully minute and 
exact acquaintance with every detail of the system. ‘ They 
knew to a nicety the history, the origin and the object of 
every provision in the code which we were recasting. 
Such a section, they would say, represented such a regula- 
tion or such an act. It was passed in the time of such a 
Governor-General in order to provide for such and such a 
state of things, and we must be careful to preserve its effect. 
To be present at, and take part in these discussions was an 
education not only in the history of British India, but in 
the history of laws and institutions in general. I do not 
believe that one act of Parliament in fifty is considered 
with anything approaching to the care or discussed with 
anything approaching to the mastery of the subject with 
which Indian acts are considered and discussed.” It may 
therefore be right of Parliament to remit consolidation to a 
more convenient season, following the adage, guzeta non 
movere. ‘To touch the forty statutes would upraise a goodly 
number of unsettled questions of constitutional magnitude ; 
and in an assembly whose members do not believe that 
‘‘le mieux est toujours l’ennemi du bien,” we are quite sure 
that many amendments would be pushed to division on any 
bill embodying merely sound statements of existing law. 
Already the load thrown upon Imperial Parliament is more 
than it can bear. Indian legislation would be thwarted by 
as manifold difficulties as always delay purely Scottish 
measures ; while the inevitable closures and the sleepless 
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exertions of the Whips in calling Members from the 
smoking-room would prove faulty devices. We think so 
much may be fairly inferred from the Historical Introduc- 
tion which Sir C. Ilbert prefixes to his lucid Summary 
of Existing Law, the latter being a concise account of 
the great institutions by which India is governed, the 
Secretary of State and his advisers, the several govern- 
ments and legislatures in India, the Civil Service, the 
High Courts, the Army, the official clergy and the native 
states which we control. In this Introduction the British 
authority in India is traced to a two-fold source. It is 
derived partly from the British Crown and Parliament by 
means of charters and acts, partly from the Great Mogul 
and other native rulers of India, through conquests, cessions, 
treaties and acquiescence. It begins in the double govern- 
ment by the Crown and the famous Company: it ends in 
the avowed and unique supremacy of the Queen Empress. 
The present municipal law grew up in a like manner. The 
early English adventurers brought with them the law of 
their origin. The first charter, dated 1600, gave leave to 
the Company to make laws, constitutions, orders and 
ordinances for their servants in the Orient, but the laws 
and punishments were to be reasonable, and not contrary 
to the laws, statutes or customs of the English realm. 
These powers granted by Queen Elizabeth were modelled 
on those under which our cities and corporations made their 
by-laws. They are similar to those which James I. con- 
ferred on the Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New 
England. They are the type of the greater powers of 
government found in the later Indian charters : and although 
no copies of any of the earlier by-laws are known to exist, 
these provisions flowing from a pretended prerogative, a 
trading monopoly declared illegal in 1693, are of high 
interest ‘‘as the germ out of which the Anglo-Indian codes 
were ultimately developed.” Much of the law of England 
was implanted in 1726 and at later dates under the Hano- 
verian dynasty by charters erecting Courts of Justice for 
the three Presidency Towns. After the grant to Clive, the 
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victor of Plassey, of the Diwani or fiscal administration of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, the East India Company began 
to assume more and more the duties of Government, and 
thus the commercial agents of the Company, who had got 
used to the panoply of war, were forced to cultivate the 
arts of peace, to oversee the collection of the revenue and 
to require the Native Ruler and his officers to maintain 
something like good order by means of their police and 
Courts of Justice. These Europeans, shrewd enough at 
bargains in indigo, silk and salt, clever too in handling the 
cargoes from England, had to divert their minds to native 
institutions, laws and languages, so that as the century 
waned, they were gradually changed into that powerful body 
of covenanted civil servants who have ever since been the 
chief rulers of the Indian Empire. The mercantile tradi- 
tions survived for a time; and even after the competitive 
examinations had superseded the Directors’ patronage our 
young cadets found themselves dubbed in the lists as 
writers, while their seniors up to the highest positions were 
brigaded as factors, junior merchants and senior merchants. 
We believe that the status of senior merchant, reduced to 
ten years’ service in India, is still the qualification for mem- 
bers of council in that country. Up till 1804 these servants 
of the Company might engage in trade on their own account ; 
and though they often ended in insolvency, this mercantile 
career was more alluring than the poorly paid official 
positions, one reason being that pensions were then 
unknown. 

Turning from Bengal to Bombay, we find the same state 
of things. I will refer for a moment to an unpublished 
minute written by the Hon. Francis Warden in 1824. He 
says: ‘‘On my entering the service in 1795, there was not 
a Judge or Collector on the establishment. We had, it is 
true, factqries in abundance, at which Chiefs presided with 
their council as factors. The salaries to those descriptions 
of servants were small, but their emoluments were un- 
defined and great. The best situations in the service were 
in point of emolument infinitely superior to the situation 
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of a member of council. The Resident at Anjengo declined 
the latter situation on that account. The receipts of the 
Chiefship of Surat aggregated Rs. 80,000 a year, and the 
Bombay Custom Master’s were on the same standard.” 
Yet although the Chiefs of the great factories and their 
factors were allowed to share in the Company’s monopoly 
of trade, to the exclusion of interlopers, it seems that many 
failed, and the few who succeeded were men who started 
with capital, or were advanced by the favouritism at which 
a blow was struck by the Charter Act of 1793, which made 
promotion follow strict seniority, a bad system abolished in 
1861. Mr. Warden delivered in a roll ‘descriptive of the 
destiny of the Civilians who were appointed from 1743 to 
1777.’ It showed that between 1755 and 1777 only 3 had 
acquired fortunes: while of 75 on the list of 1755, 48 died 
in India, of whom only 8 did well. But 25 had died positive 
bankrupts, and the remaining 15 were about square with 
the world, or possessed little more than sufficient to defray 
their burial charges. Facts like these help us to under- 
stand the state of things for which Parliament enacted the 
Regulating Act of 1773. Even the Governors of Bombay 
were deeply immersed in trade. Let us see how Mr. 
Warden writes their epitaphs. Richard Bourchier served 
23 years, during which time he held the government 
9 years. He returned in 1760 and died insolvent. He 
had met with great losses in trade when in India. Charles 
Crommelin was Governor 7 years, served the Company 
35 years, returned to England in 1767, had suffered greatly 
in trade, returned to India in 1772 as Free Merchant, and 
now resides in Canton. Thomas Hodges died in 1771, 
was Governor 5 years, served 35 years, possessed of a 
large fortune. Two others made their wealth by getting 
employed as super-cargoes in the country trade. Then 
we come to John Spencer, the great rival of Lord Clive, 
a stickler for receipt of presents and unholy gains, whom 
Clive suspended as the instigator of the mutiny of the 
Army over the monopoly of salt, betel-nut and tobacco, 
who was “deeper in the mire than the rest.” Mr. 
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Warden tells us that this John Spencer enjoyed the most 
lucrative posts at Bombay, held the government of Bengal 
for some time, and died insolvent in 1766, a great trader. 
During these years the Company itself was more intent 
on commerce than on conquest, trying to shelter from 
more solemn responsibility under the empyrean sovereignty 
of the Great Mogul as a learned Judge phrased it, or to 
use Bishop Heber’s language, by acting as the servant and 
Diwan of the house of Timur. Heber goes on to say that 
Warren Hastings in the height of his power and conquests 
gained infinite popularity by riding publicly through the 
city of Benares, as usual with the high functionaries of 
the court of Delhi, behind the howdah of the hereditary 
prince, with a fan of peacock’s feathers in his hand. But 
when nowadays we encounter statements like these, we 
feel that we are treading among the ruins of time. About 
half a century ago, in dealing with Lord Ellenborough, 
Macaulay spoke of Great Britain as the paramount power, 
an apt foreshadowing of the ideas which at length induced 
Parliament in an Act of 1889 to adopt the word suzerainty 
for the older term addance ‘“‘as indicating more accurately 
the relation between the rulers of these (native) states 
and the British Crown.” The Empire, so long swayed 
from Delhi, has vanished from the scene. The great 
Company that used to sit in Leadenhall Street, where its 
coat of arms still*lingers, was dissolved in 1874. Its 
surviving monopolies of the China trade and the trade 
in tea were taken away, and its commercial career ended 
in 1833. The despised interloper has taken the place of 
the old Bengal Nabobs depicted in Macaulay's ‘“ Essay 
on Clive,” and of the Bombay bankrupts whom the historian 
left out of account. For more than a century it has been 
a misdemeanour for a servant of the Indian Government 


to accept a present or engage in trade: and there is a law 
extant, due to the vehemence of Burke, which prohibits 
Europeans, by heavy penalties, from lending money to 
native princes. Time fails us to tell how all these changes 
came about. Sir C. Ilbert refers us to larger works : while 
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his own entertaining pages, lucid in dates and statements, 
may be likened to the Bayeux tapestry, as unfolding clearly 
the wars and disputes in India, the political debates and 
mercantile rivalries at home, which, with other striking 
events, were the incidents creating the present constitution 
and a new body of law for India. 

The great influence of Parliament on the whole long 
process is very plainly displayed. We fear that this may 
shake the laudable pride of many Anglo-Indian officials, 
who are conscious of the high merits of their predecessors 
as makers of laws, which have stood the test of time. The 
philosopher Hobbes, in discussing free will, somewhere 
compares man to a spinning-top, which imputes its move- 
ment to its own force, ignorant of the string and hand by 
which it is set turning on its axis. Despite obvious limita- 
tions, we think we may compare British notions and senti- 
ments to the hand, and Parliament to the string, in account- 
ing for the strong and constant action of English law. 
That was the standard to which the earliest by-laws had 
to conform. The Foujdars, Munsiffs and Ameens were 
soon made to dispense the native laws in ways uncustomary 
to them, but familiar to a nation wedded to substantial 
justice and Magna Charta. Regulating Acts made the 
British servants responsible to English Courts as they 
are to this day, and this sharp bridle was quickly felt. As 
an early instance we may cite the trial in 1779 on criminal 
information of the Madras members of council who were 
each fined £1,000 for deposing the Governor, Lord Pigot. 
The House of Commons directed the Attorney General to 
prosecute, and the greatest lawyers of the time took part. 
The facts placed before an ordinary jury at Westminster 
Hall comprised the affairs of the Raja of Tanjore and the 
Nabob ‘of Arcot, as well as the quarrels in the Council hall 
at Madras. The criminal deeds are laid at Madras and in 
India, to wit, Westminster in the county of Middlesex, and 
as against the form of the statute (the Regulating Act) and 
against the peace of our Lord the King, his crown and 
dignity. We know that Burke declaimed on the leniency 
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of the sentence of the King’s Bench, while the historian 
Mill sardonically contrasts it with the swinging punishments 
awarded for mere seditious libels. But substantial justice 
was done, and the sound directions of Lord Mansfield on 
matters of law have often been followed. His doctrine 
about necessity is on all fours with that of the Indian Penal 
Code, found in the General Exceptions, which as Mr. 
Justice Stephen says, embody the law of England. That 
splendid work, he tells us elsewhere, is almost entirely a 
- new version of the English law, ‘freed from all techni- 
calities and superfluities, systematically arranged and modi- 
fied in some few particulars (they are surprisingly few) to 
suit the circumstances of British India.” Its novelty lies 
in its entirely new method of legislative expression. Sir 
C. Ilbert notes that the law of contract and of torts is with 
few exceptions based wholly on English principles. The 
equity jurisprudence, which has for many years been part 
of the dex fori, is avowedly that of our Lord High Chan- 
cellors. Following the Anglo-Indian tendency, the rules 
about trusts, mortgages and even specific reliefs have been 
codified into Indian statutes. No slur is cast on the achieve- 
ments of English barristers like Macaulay or Peacock or 
Stephen in cordially recognising that the Civilian states- 
men, who originated the plan of making codes, were far 
in advance of their time. Men of vigorous action, like 
Napoleon and Warren Hastings, love simplicity ; they are 
usually gifted with foresight and caution as well. It is to 
Hastings that we trace the well settled and politic principle 
that the Hindus and Mussalmans are to be governed by 
their own religious laws in suits about marriage, inheritance, 
caste and religion. The Indian Civilians thus established 
a second great element in the Corpus Juris. This has 
since enclosed the so-called Buddhist law of Burma; while 
at their own desire the Jews of Aden have been allowed to 
keep the rules of the Pentateuch about inheritance. 

In the year 1771 the Court of Directors announced their 
intention of standing forth as Diwan; in other words, of really 
governing Bengal. During the next year Hastings had 
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his plan ready for erecting and controlling Courts of Justice : 
with Sir Elijah Impey’s aid, he soon compiled a code; 
and in 1773 Parliament enacted the principle declared by 
Hastings, and in his very words. It commends itself to 
English lawyers who know that our common law gives 
effect to custom, e.g., that custom is the life of copyhold. It 
has abundant precedent in the law of Rome. Bacon in his 
wary statecraft warns princes not to meddle with the 
commons on the point of religion or their customs. One 
of the ancient Hindu sages lays down that such meddling 
is followed by sedition and injury to the revenue treasury. 
The earlier codes were made easier by leaving out so much 
of native institutions: while these were gradually amended 
to suit the new rule, especially the general Mahomedan law 
of crimes, imported by the Moguls. 

As time went on, the influence of Bentham, more widely 
spread after the Reform Act of 1832, began to be felt in 
Indian affairs by thoughtful men like James Mill. It has 
been continued ever since, the Civil Service Commissioners 
having made Bentham’s “ Treatise on Legislation” a text- 
book to be studied by the young Indian civilians on the 
threshold of their career. It entered early into the open 
mind of Mountstuart Elphinstone, who settled the newly- 
conquered Deccan, and some years later enacted a code for 
the Bombay Presidency, following the example and avoiding 
the mistakes of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal. Now we learn 
from Mill what the radical mistake was, to wit, ‘the almost 
exclusive agency of European functionaries in the adminis- 
tration of civil and criminal justice, and the assignment to 
them of an amount of labour, which no activity or intelli- 
gence could overtake ; and which with the increase of 
property and population, was still further exceeding the 
means of execution.” This clogging of all the wheels is in 
my experience a danger which always recurs. There is 
no hope of enlisting in the Civil Service a big batch of 
Siamese twins, each with two heads and equal to the work 
of two men. Yet such creatures are urgently needed in 
several departments. When retiring from Bombay, Lord 
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Harris took as a typical case his Legal Remembrancer, 
whose health has since broken down. His work of drafting 
Bills was enough for one man: his other work of giving 
legal opinions would fully occupy another. Mr. Elphin- 
stone foresaw these tendencies early in this century ; and 
avoided them for two generations by making over larger 
jurisdictions to native officers. His Bombay Regulations 
contain the first Penal Code ever compiled in India. They 
also provided for land revenue and all which that term 
means, saved the ryots from the exactions of middlemen, 
adopted the registration of sales and mortgages, enforced a 
cheap system of justice, brought prisons under control and 
avoided the delays and cruelties which were still tolerated 
at home. Similar laws were passed in Madras. It may 
here be remarked, to the credit of the East India Com- 
pany, that it never stooped to enact Test Acts or religious 
disabilities, such as lasted so long in Great Britain and 
were transplanted to New England. While the Inquisi- 
tion flourished in Goa, and intolerant Spain and Portugal 
lost their empires beyond the seas, we encouraged the 
Paynim and the Gentoo to enter our service. Native 
Christians of the Roman and Nestorian communions rose 
to honour, and native Jews became excellent officers in our 
armies. The fire-worshipping Parsees settling in the island 
of Bombay have become a wealthy nation ; and to a large 
extent have themselves suggested those special laws which 
safeguard their family life and secure their property. 
Perhaps I may be excused for suggesting that Scotsmen, 
like Elphinstone, Munro and Malcolm, must have contrasted 
the splendid legislation of the Scottish Parliament before 
the Union with the poverty of results after that event, 
when for a whole century all reform was stopped by the 
conservative prejudices of the English and Irish members. 
If we compare Sir A. Alison’s detailed statement with the 
titles of Elphinstone’s very simple and successful code, we 
see an Indian reflection of Scottish progress in strong 
contrast to the unreformed laws of the southern kingdom. 
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Elphinstone, who knew the natives well, had also found 
ouc that local usage was often at variance with the Koran 
and the Shasters ; and by giving priority to usage over 
these writings, he made a great improvement on the model 
law of Hastings. 

Seeing that the local codes worked so well, it is not easy 
to approve the love of symmetry which abolished the right 
of the local governments to legislate, by the Charter Act of 
1833. This useful power had to be again conferred in 
1861; and the functions of local Parliaments have since 
been enlarged; while new provinces like the Punjab, the 
North-West and Burma have been endowed with legis- 
latures. The Supreme Government must have been un- 
fairly burdened during the intervening years of wars, con- 
vulsions, and disasters ; and thus the passing of the Indian 
Penal Code was delayed for nearly a generation. The 
natives were yearly becoming more fit for a share in 
public affairs ; and this fitness is daily more acknowledged 
at home as the democracy grows more powerful. The 
right of the non-official members to put questions to the 
Indian Governments is, we think, certain to be extended 
when the Parliamentary Statutes are re-cast. Interpellation 
gives some slight vocal utterance to local grievances, none 
the less dangerous because often obscure. It is still more 
valuable since writing and the press have come under a 
heavier law against sedition, especially as the highest 
authorities now admit with despair that their hard office 
work cuts off the Indian civilians from enough contact with 
the people. To keep abreast with the six days’ work, not 
a few deprive themselves of the blissful test of the Lord’s 
Day, so absolutely needed by- such men in the care and 
wear of India. We know a Chief Secretary who in his 
working day of ten hours finds only ten minutes to glance 
at a newspaper. An inconvenient question may often save 
the waste of public energy and public money. Such a 
device as interpellation might have checked the policy in 
which the old Bank of Bombay became insolvent. It is 
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valuable in stopping public scandals, like the military “ pickle- 
jar” case, or futile prosecutions costing lacs of rupees like 
the Crawford trial. But as the natives know best where 
our official shoes pinch them, its paramount merit lies in 
the easy ventilation of grievances, mistakes and injustice. 
It is a fitting pendant to trial by jury. 

The seventh chapter of the book under our notice is a 
succinct treatise on British jurisdiction in native states. 
Herein Sir C. Ilbert has succeeded in making highly 
technical topics plain to the ordinary mind. Our own 
statutes about treason, murder, slavery and enlistment are 
passed under review, as well as the decisions in extra- 
territorial cases ; and the treatment of Western foreigners 
in Oriental States is described historically. In dealing with 
the Protectorates and spheres of influence under recent 
African Orders in Council, the author faces several knotty 
questions with the learning and caution of a jurist. Some 
of these have lately come before the High Court of Bombay 
in its control over the tribunals in Zanzibar, Uganda and 
Unyoro, and might well have been cited in this work, as 
they partly confirm the author’s views given in p. 431, e¢ seg. 
The Judges distinguish sphere of influence from both pro- 


tectorate and dominion. ‘It may be that the restrictions | 


of jurisdiction have been ordained in order not to offend 
the susceptibilities of other Powers, or in order not to 
burden the Queen’s administrative and judicial services 
with cases arising in regions merely in a sphere of influence, 
where as yet the word ‘allegiance’ has hardly been heard, 
and where the Queen has not solemnly declared her pre- 
rogative of protection.” We quote from the report. 
Turning back to the Digest, the monumental part of the 
work, we notice the aim of the writer “to state in language 
appropriate to the present day what is conceived to be the 
net effect of the enactments scattered through several Acts.” 
The judicial interpretations are set forth as in Forsyth’s 
Constitutional Law; and similar references are made to 
the great debates in Parliament from-which the Queen’s 
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Ministers take their precedents. Sir C. I]bert has thus 
enabled politicians and lawyers to see at a glance, on most 
important matters, how the law stands and when and why 
it was made, an advantage similar to codification. But we 
rise from a perusal of the Digest with a feeling that many 
old provisions, hardly suitable even in bygone times, are 
fitter for repeal than for re-enactment nowadays, when 
telegraphs and steamers bring India close to us. At any 
rate many Members of the House of Commons would take 
that view of several antediluvian sections, out of harmony 
with our present constitution. Those Members would be 
strongly supported by native feeling, a force that must be 
reckoned with, in such matters as the independence of the 
Bench, the purity of justice and the abolition of autocratic 
powers. The surprise, which the despotic clauses cause in the 
modern mind, partly arises from the little space given to what 
has always counterbalanced them. I mean the English law 
as it stood in 1726, the appeal to the Privy Council, the royal 
prerogatives which exist for the good of the people, and, what 
the Viceroy in Council is forbidden to touch, the authority of 
Parliament, and the unwritten laws and constitution of the 
United Kingdom. These things have been construed as 
interposing between the Executive and the people such 
great statutes as Magna Charta and the Petition of Right, 
wholesome barriers against arbitrary caprice. It is on such 
doctrine that the long imprisonment by Lord Sandhurst 
of the brothers Natu, without charge or trial, has been 
assailed. We think these matters have been too slightly 
overpassed by our learned code-maker in his recitals of 
anomalous powers conferred a century ago to settle suicidal 
enmities among great personages in India. It seems 
that the power given at the instance of Lord Cornwallis, 
whereby the Governor-General can over-ride his council, 
was suggested by the quarrels Warren Hastings had with 
his colleagues, ending in his shooting Sir Philip Francis 
through the body. There may possibly be reasons for 
retaining this autocracy, although the age of duels is past ; 
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but none at all for extending it afresh to peaceable local 
Governors. A final settlement seems desirable of the 
questions about employing the Indian regiments in Europe 
and Africa, and about charging the pay of forces so employed 
to the revenues of India.* It may even be mooted that the 
expenses of frontier wars, undertaken to counteract Russian 
or French influence, should be divided between the Indian 
and Imperial Exchequers. Strong objection will be urged 
by those who value the Act of Settlement to letting the 
tenure of Indian Judgeships depend any longer on the mere 
pleasure of the Crown, especially since Lord Lytton was 
supported in the Fuller case, in the view that the Govern- 
ment has a right to influence or censure Judges, whom they 
can so easily get rid of. We regret that Sir C. Ilbert does 
not mention that case, nor the debates in Hansard on a 
later pretension of a local Governor to retain in judicial 
office a host of corrupt men. Surely when they have used 
no improper means to obtain their places, the Judges ought 
to keep them during good-behaviour. Again, what can be 
said in defence of an old law of 1781, which enables a Judge 
of a High Court to justify any iniquity he may commit in a 
civil or criminal case, by pleading a mere order in writing 
from the Governor-General in Council? Sir C. Ilbert does 
not class these monstrosities as obsolete. But all his 
history and notes bring out most clearly that the British- 
Indian constitution, as it stands to-day, is the creation of 
the House of Commons, evolved from the period of Pitt, 
Fox and Burke, out of party fights, clashing divisions and 
furious faction. It would then be desirable and quite in 
accord with all our precedents for new discussions to be 
waged if ever the Digest were moulded into a Bill. The 
laws ought to change with the changing times. Already 


* See Sir James Mackintosh’s Bombay Diary, February 26, 1811. 
“‘ Malcolm brought Elphinstone to breakfast. We had an animated dis- 
cussion about the importance of India to England.” Mackintosh thought 
India ranked below North America and the West Indies, because “‘ nobody 
thinks of employing seapoys out of India. Great as it looks and sounds, 
it does not add so much to the Empire as New England did.” 
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objections are taken in the organ of the Indian Congress 
to the payment of the Ecclesiastical establishment out of 
the Indian taxpayers’ money. From many quarters the 
desire is expressed that the local governments should be 
brought more under ready control, not alone as to wasteful 
expenditure, but also to secure a policy based on deeper 
sympathy with the Indian peoples, and fuller knowledge of 
their languages, their customs, and their feelings. Men 
without any experience of these things are exalted to high 
places tor short terms, while the older servants, on whose 
advice they depend, are held so tight to the grindstone of 
office work as to lose their touch with the world of natives. 
The traditions of Parliament will prevent that august body 
ever loosening its grasp over a vast continent for which it 
has done so much ; and we would welcome a strong Indian 
phalanx in the House of Commons, well-informed like the 
Scottish party. But for safeguarding the policy which 
enjoins caution and respect for the wishes of fellow-subjects 
so different to ourselves, the local legislatures have become 
essential. ‘To them much of the Digest is devoted; and 
one of the lessons of this valuable book we take to be that 
future developments of the Indian constitution will be in 
the direction of enlarging their powers. 

In the interval, and especially as the native press has just 
been brought under severer criminal laws, I would venture 
to suggest that the non-official members should be treated 
as informal counsellors. It seems that Parliament has not 
legislated for the press ; and so Sir C. Ilbert leaves that 
topic out of his Digest. But in unearthing (pp. 492-532) 
a long despatch of 1834 from the Court of Directors, he 
has, I think, done the State some service in this present 
year of grace. The Directors were afraid of ‘rash and 
thoughtless legislation,” the result of passing emotion, or 
official cliques, or ignorance of the people. They wrote to 
the Government in an elevated strain. ‘The whole civil 
and military government of India is in your hands, and for 
what is good or evil in the administration of it, the honour 
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or dishonour will redound upon you.” Again, “when the 
discussion is confined to the seclusion of a chamber, it is 
only the determined prudence of those that are concerned 
that can guard against the hazard of precipitance.” Allu- 
sion is made to the “ eagerness of some temporary advan- 
tage, the consciousness of power, the pride of a fancied 
superiority of race, the absence of any adequate check from 
public opinion.” To avoid disasters, the authorities were 
told not to pass laws in a hurry, but to appoint fixed stages 
as in Parliament, so that ample discussion might occur at 
every stage, and the same publicity be secured as in 
England, with its wholesome conflicts of opinion. ‘Care 
above all things should be taken not to make casual mis- 
conduct the occasion of harsh legislation. To put down 
abuse even by a strong act of authority were better than to 
give it importance and in some sense perpetuity by found- 
ing on it, when it takes place, a severe and undiscriminating 
law.” The statesmen of those days had thought much 
over the revolutions in France, and had witnessed the 
failure of the Austrians in Lombardy and the Bourbons in 
Naples to smother the mutterings of Italian opinion. To 
let sleeping dogs lie is a good rule of conduct. I am im- 
pressed by the remarks of Sir James Mackintosh in 1810 
on Napoleon’s new criminal code. State crimes filled 
about four-tenths of the whole, and yet vague generalities 
were added, to catch the most innocent actions, especially 
in describing political libel. The new Indian law is more 
carefully drafted ; but in such matters all experience shows, 
from the time of the Seven Bishops to the Zola trial, that 
Ministers should be chary of putting such laws in force. 
Libel is like heresy, too much an affair of opinion ; and the 
divine who is prosecuted in one decade becomes a Prelate 
in the next. The sage cautions of the Directors are 
salutary to-day, since the over-pressure of work cuts off the 
higher officials from literature. They grow absorbed in 
their duties, even sometimes to the pitch of excitement. 
In recent years this strain on the mind has led to several 
rash official prosecutions, culminating in long and scandalous 
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State Trials, ending in acquittals, and sometimes in the 
unparliamentary practice of official attacks on the Judges. 
A ruler, heart and soul devoted to his work, despises Talley- 
rand’s maxim, point de zéle. One always feels a sneaking 
sympathy with the prophet Jonah, who, angry because 
Nineveh was spared, disconsolate when the sinners were let 
off, made him a booth and sat under it in the shadow till 
he might see what would become of the city. The earlier 
governors avoided these vexations by two expedients. 
They knew the languages and could at any time leave the 
desk and plunge into familiar intercourse with the natives. 
The greater men, whose spirits still sway us, were often 
scholars and nearly always literary. Take Warren Hast- 
ings, skilled in Persian and Arabic, and gifted with a pen 
that Sir Philip Francis acknowledged to be stronger than 
his own. A few hours after the hanging of Nuncomar, “ the 
conqueror in that deadly grapple sat down with characteristic 
self-possession to write about the Tour to the Hebrides, 
Jones’s Persian Grammar, and the history, traditions, arts 
and natural productions of India.” In his lighter moments 
he would throw off an Indian rendering of some ode of 
Horace. Sir John Malcolm took high rank as a historian ; 
and when John Leyden was his guest, was quite equal to 
capping verses. He translated many Persian manuscripts, 
and delighted Sir Walter Scott by reciting Ferdusi. Of 
the profound Elphinstone, statesman, soldier, sportsman, 
linguist, historian, I need only mention the name. The 
Marquis Wellesley beguiled his strenuous labour with 
writing Latin poetry. Sir James Mackintosh’s Diary 
shows how men like these often met like a Society of 
Authors. To all of them the laudation, mens egua in 
ardutis, is due; and our surprise that they have few suc- 
cessors in these less arduous times may I hope be 
tempered by the excuse here pleaded, namely, the increase 
of grinding work. But this excuse does not lessen the 


hardship on the prisoner or the discredit of the Government, 


when the law is wrongly set in motion. 


Lord Harris some little time ago craved sympathy in the 
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Times newspaper, because of the acquittal of a Pindaric 
poet in 1893 by the High Court. He had got this man 
convicted by a magistrate on the ground that the string 
of psalms and odes contained a line or two of sedition. 
It would be out of place to discuss here the solemn 
judgment of appeal, in which that learned Brahman Mr. 
Justice Ranade concurred with me in setting the poet 
free. But I think Lord Harris may well feel sore at the 
ignorance of the Gujerathi tongue shown by his advisers. 
Unconversant with that language himself, he surely might, 
by friendly intercourse with scholarly natives, have got 
a perfect translation. The prosecution believed that some 
lines lauding the Hindus for beating off a crowd of 
murderers were a praise of them for attacking a regi- 
ment called out and under arms to preserve order. Lord 
Harris had no literary witness; and the person who 
smelt the sedition was a European policeman. But 
these psalms were in high-flown poetical Gujerathi; and 
when it was admitted for the Governor that a_ bad 
translation had been put before the European Magistrate, 
the case broke down. The words “ Ye broke through the 
files of rifles” were not to be found in the vernacular. 
Lord Harris as a layman and a prosecutor still thinks the 
law of sedition applied to this case, whereas writing now 
merely as a publicist, I. would treat it as just one of those 
to which the various cautions of the Court of Directors 
would apply. To my mind it proves that the time 
wasted on such infliction of the penal law would be better 
spent with a good pundit in the study of the native 
languages, or in consultation with a professor of poetry, 
a native headman, or even those private persons of whose 
personal weight and influence the Directors make mention. 
The poems by the by are fine and vigorous, and will repay 
a literary perusal of the case in the Indian Law Reports, 
18 Bombay, 758. Lord Harris feels that this unsuccessful 
resort to law lowers our prestige. He writes—‘“ It is most 
inadvisable in India for the Sirkar to be upset in such 
cases; and this decision discouraged Government from 
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prosecuting the authors of what Government might regard 
as inflammatory publications, except upon the most con- 
fident opinion of their legal advisers.” The Government 
of India now say they welcome such cautious behaviour 
on the part of local authorities, to prevent the new law 
becoming oppressive. I fear however that each new 
Governor will, like Lord Harris, only learn this wisdom in 
the school of experience. 

While a retired Governor stands in waiting, as it were, 
to put Pegasus in the pound, I would in some alarm raise 
the point, whether the Indian law of sedition would not 
be better moulded at St. Stephens. The echoes of old 
trials, lingering in Westminster Hall, awaken prudence. 
There would be less hurry, there could be no panic; and 
with the stately Abbey and its Poets’ Corner so near, a 
tender and abiding respect for the higher forms of literature 
would make itself felt. A Pindaric poet would not be treated 
like a Pindaree robber. It is long since Milton and Addison 
were in jeopardy from censors; and inconceivable that 
Byron, and Southey, and Shelley and Leigh Hunt would 
be brought into Courts of Justice now, among the Tears of 
the Muses. It was the poet Spenser who called on Peers 
to stand forth as protectors of literature, 


“Or, rather learn’d themselves behoves to be, 
This is the girland of nobility.” 


Lord Elgin ought never to forget what Master John 
Barbour did for Robert Bruce, what Blind Harry did for 
Wallace. I have known the Indian ballad singer do the same 
service to the memory of gentle officers long passed away ; 
and I would fain plead with any Indian Governor for the 
liberty of the poet in the mighty lines of Milton :— 


“ He can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever climes the sun’s bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower ; 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 

To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare.” 
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DARWINISM AND SIR HENRY MAINE. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. 


By an EVoLurIONIST. 


In the course of a discussion on the Indian work of Sir 
Henry Maine, which took place last March at the Society 
of Arts, Sir Courtenay I]bert said that what Maine did in 
the domain of legal and political science would bear com- 
parison with what Charles Darwin did in the domain of 
natural science. He added: ‘‘Just as to the student of 
Darwin the commonest wayside flower was something more 
than a yellow primrose, and suggested by its structure and 
mode of life relations to the whole animated world, so to 
the student of Sir Henry Maine the most ordinary pheno- 
mena of Indian social life were brought into organic relation 
with the world-wide evolution of legal and institutional 
ideas.” It is very true that both Maine and Darwin 
applied the principle of evolution, the one to organic forms, 
the other to the institutions of mankind. But the revolu- 
tion in thought which has been effected in our day is, of 
course, due very much more largely to Darwin than to 
Maine. The whole educated world by this time knows 
something of Darwinism; Maine also is widely known, 
but rather to specialists in jurisprudence and sociology 
than to the general reading public. He made an epoch in 
the history of English jurisprudence, but not in the history 
of European thought. 

How much did Maine owe to Darwin? Was it the 
study of Darwin that suggested to Maine that legal and 
social institutions cannot escape from the great law of evolu- 
tion? The reply seems to be in the negative. At the end 
of the fifties, doctrines of evolution were already in the air; 
and Maine appears to have arrived, without any assistance 
from Darwin, at the conclusion that legal evolution could 
be established by the comparative method—a method which 
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he learnt rather from the philologers than from the biologists, 
But the novelty in Darwinism is not by any means the 
assertion of evolution as a fact—an assertion which, with 
sufficient explanations, might be described as older than 
Lucretius. The new thing was the reasoned exposition of 
the means by which in organic life evolution is effected. 
The essence of Darwinism is the doctrine of natural 
selection. Maine laid the foundations of the whole of 
his work without reference to that doctrine, and possibly 
in ignorance of it. It seems worth while to substantiate 
this remark, because later on Maine grasped that doctrine 
strongly, and applied it with much force and effect. 

Maine laid his foundations in his work on Ancient Law. 
That book was published in 1861, and the Ovigzx of Species 
was published in 1859. But Maine’s book was the outcome 
of lectures which he had been giving for about eight years 
as reader in Roman Law and Jurisprudence at the Middle 
Temple, and he had probably formed his conclusions before 
the Origin of Species appeared. So far as internal evidence 
goes, it seems clear that Maine, when he published Axczent 
Law, had neither recognised natural selection as a factor in 
human progress, nor had perceived the quickening and 
widely-spreading ferment with which Darwinism was about 
to imbue modern thought. Doubtless Maine already saw 
that the principles of evolution are applicable to human 
affairs; indeed, a great part of what he then wrote was a 
discussion of legal evolution. But at the time he missed 
the principle of natural selection, though once or twice 
he seemed to be making straight for it, and almost had it 
in his grasp. He said, for instance, that the primitive 
usages of a particular community “are generally those 
which are on the whole best suited to promote its physical 
and moral well-being.” He pointed out that Montesquieu 
seemed to have looked on the nature of man as entirely 
plastic, aud to have paid little or no regard to the inherited 
qualities of the race. And he suggested that the Romans 
were led to devise means for adjusting the rights and 
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duties of foreigners ‘by the mere instinct of self-preserva- 
tion.” But in none of these passages did he go on to ask 
the pregnant questions why and how it was that the institu- 
tions of mankind were adapted to their environments. 
Probably, if he had then touched these questions, he would 
have said, as he said of the motives which originally 
induced men to hold together in families, that jurisprudence, 
unassisted by other sciences, was not competent to give a 
reply. 

Elsewhere, too, he was on the very verge of touching the 
questions in point. He referred to Bentham’s suggestion 
that “societies modify, and have always modified, their 
laws according to modifications of their views of general 
expediency.” But he contented himself with stigmatizing 
this proposition as unfruitful and verbal, because expediency 
is merely a name for the impulse which prompts the modi- 
fication, and is therefore implied in the change. He did 
not attempt to consider what primitive practices may have 
been adopted, as it were, instinctively, and continued and 
strengthened because they conferred on the primitive group 
some advantage in the struggle for life with other human 
groups, with wild animals, and with inanimate nature. 

Still more interesting, as illustrating the change in mental 
climate which has occurred since 1861, is his discussion of 
the manner in which the jus gentzum might be regarded by 
the modern world. We are not here concerned with the 
learned criticism that the jus gentiwm may have included 
some rules of conduct as between states or independent 
tribes. We have only to take Maine’s definition of it—a 
collection of rules and principles common to the institutions 
of the old Italian tribes. Having given this definition, he 
suggests the question how at the present day we should 
look on such a body of law if we were administering it. 
He thinks we might have “a sort of respect for rules and 
principles so universal ”; or describe the common ingredients 
as of the essence of the transactions into which they entered ; 
or interpret the situation in terms of race, supposing that 
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the tribes had all obeyed a great system of common institu- 
tions, of which the us gentium was the reproduction. It 
is possible that the last interpretation might still have 
votaries ; but they would probably be regarded as old- 
fashioned scholars, who had not brought their equipment 
up to date. A more modern view would be to regard -the 
common ingredients as so much material primarily for com- 
parative jurisprudence, secondarily for comparative sociology. 
We should endeavour to classify the tribal practices with 
those of other known, and especially of contemporary, tribal 
societies ; to fix the stage of tribal development in the par- 
ticular communities ; and to determine the bearing of the 
evidence on current theories of social and legal evolution. 
But if this is a plausible guess at our present position, doubt- 
less we have been brought to that position chiefly by Darwin 
and Maine. 

Later on, Maine himself set an example.of applying the 
principle of natural selection in sociology. In the first 
book he published after his return from India, V7dlage 
Communities in the East and West, he spoke of the natural 
aristocracy of certain parts of India as an aristocracy formed 
‘by what amounts to the sternest process of natural selec- 
tion”; and he attributed the admission of strangers into 
primitive groups to the urgency of the struggle for 
existence—the value of the new labour condoning its 
foreign origin. ‘Fwelve years afterwards, when he was, 
by the facts adduced by McLennan and Morgan, forced to 
reconsider and restate the patriarchal theory, he quoted the 
opinion of Darwin that, in a state of nature, promiscuity as 
between the sexes is extremely improbable, and argued in 
the Darwinian style that such a practice would possibly 
lead to the extinction or dangerous weakening of the societies 
concerned. Indeed, the greater part of his argument in 
reply to McLennan was conducted on Darwinian lines, as 
when, admitting that scarcity of women would probably 
result in tracing kinship through female descents, he con- 
tended that the inequality of the sexes would, as a rule, be 
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temporary, because tribes with fewer women than men 
would be at a disadvantage by reason of their infecundity ; 
or where, in suggesting a possible explanation of exogamy, 
he remarked that if children born of closely related parents 
are really weakly “the fact would be forced on notice by 
the stern process of natural selection, affecting either the 
individual or the tribe.” 

Whatever we may think of the results so far obtained by 
regarding the customs of savage tribes as variations qualify- 
ing or disqualifying the tribe for success in the struggle for 
existence, the line of argument itself seems a perfectly 
legitimate one. When man had most of the animal in him, 
it is reasonable to call on biological research to aid -our 
inferences about his conduct. The comparative method 
may accept the Darwinian method as an ally. As a general 
rule, the further we ascend the stream of time, the scantier 
is the evidence ; and as sociology advances, it will probably 
look more than it has done as yet to the principle of natural 
selection as likely to throw light on the development of 
institutions in prehistoric times. Whether the same principle 
can be applied in historic times is a separate question. At 
any rate it is satisfactory to be able to claim Maine,—though 
rather malgré Jui, for he entered the controversy with 
McLennan very reluctantly,—as a pioneer in this method of 
investigation. 

If, then, we admit that where history fails us and the 
results of the comparison of contemporary societies of an 
archaic type are obscure, we may properly have recourse 
to the doctrine of natural selection, what is the legitimate 
function of that doctrine in sociological inquiries, and in 
what way in those inquiries will it be of use? These 
questions can best be answered by examples. We may 
take, for instance, the common and obvious case of the 
tribe. We need not suppose that all mankind have passed 
through a tribal stage of society,—a stage in which the 
principle of cohesion is not local contiguity or contract or 
nationality, but the fact, or fiction operating as if it were a 
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fact, of common descent. It is sufficient to point out that 
the range of the tribe thus understood is enormous; and 
that in the case of an institution common to so large a 
proportion of mankind, we ought to possess some reason- 
able theory of its origin. The question why human beings 
began to hold together in tribes is on the same plane with 
the question which Maine put aside as beyond the ken of 
jurisprudence—why they began to hold together in families. 
The early progenitors of the human race who paired long 
enough for their offspring to become self-supporting, had 
an obvious advantage in the struggle for life; the jealousy 
of the male probably quickened and strengthened his habit 
of protection, and from that habit both mother and young 
derived a better chance of continuing the race. But where 
combination was advantageous in resisting the attacks of 
other men or of the larger carnivora, or for the purpose 
of hunting big game, families might hold together till there 
were three or more generations to co-operate with each 
other, and in this way might be formed the germ of a 
tribe. Once combination became an advantage, the larger 
groups would drive off or kill out the smaller ones, or 
cause them to perish by lessening their means of life; the 
scattered families which survived would fly to the remoter 
wilds and woods; and the better hunting grounds, or, 
later on, the pastures and arable lands, would remain in 
the possession of compact tribal communities. Such, at 
least, is a process which the doctrine of natural selection 
suggests. Can it be verified ? Can we find in history 
or amongst savage peoples of our own time the predo- 
minance of the tribe and relegation of scattered families, 
paired and living in animal fashion, to the backwoods or 
wild hills? If so, the doctrine has supplied us with a 
working hypothesis which may have fruitful results. If 
family or tribal cohesion is an advantage in the struggle 
for life to these groups which adopt it, then we can see 
why it is that we find family or tribe, or traces of them, 
in most archaic societies, either historically understood or 
now open to view. 
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Take again another widely prevalent institution, one so 
often found that Maine said of it that when you were 
enumerating the societies exhibiting it, the difficulty was to 
know where to stop. Can the prevalence of the agnatic 
system of kinship, that is, of the system of reckoning 
kinship through male descents exclusively, be explained on 
the principle of natural selection? Very possibly it might 
be, if the evidence were examined anew from the point of 
view of Darwinism. We must necessarily presuppose 
certainty as to male parentage. That allowed, it is plain 
that a tribe adopting the agnatic system would thereby 
acquire several striking advantages. War being normal— 
the chronic contest of group with group being part of the 
struggle for existence—agnatic kinship might be used to 
establish peace within the tribe. The agnates being known 
and entitled to their shares according to their places in the 
tribal genealogy, we have at a stroke a system of law 
within the capacity of savage men. Property, whether the 
inheritance from the dead or booty acquired in plundering 
expeditions, be it goods, cattle or lands, can, by the appli- 
cation of this system, be distributed peaceably. The tribe, 
free from internal dissensions, will face its enemies with 
greater strength. The agnatic clan, moreover, is a good 
fighting body; because it has in itself a principle of 
organization, the families with their several heads each 
forming, as it were, companies with their commanders. 
And it has in itself the germs of political growth; of a 
representative system, if the heads of families meet in 
conclave to discuss tribal questions; of kingly power, if 
there is some particular family from whom the leader in 
war is usually selected. Now a tribe which evolves a 
system of law and some form of political organization 
ought to do better in the struggle between group and 
group than tribes which have neither the one thing nor 
the other. The agnatic system conduces to the evolution 
of both of these things because it traces with singular clear- 
ness and precision the outlines of the family and the more 
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widely ramifying tie of the blood. But what are the facts ? 
Can we find that tribes agnatically organized have driven 
away or enslaved or exterminated tribes possessed of 
inferior systems of relationship or of no systems of relation- 
ship at all? It is no part of the present purpose to suggest 
areply. The method under illustration suggests the ques- 
tion ; and it is in truth the recommendation of the method 
that it does suggest questions of this class. 

In the pages of this Review it may be proper to add 
that there are various Indian lines of legal or sociological 
inquiry which may be examined anew with the aid of the 
doctrine of natural selection. May not the famous Indian 
village community itself be an illustration of the survival 
of the fittest ? Certainly the village communities nowhere 
better deserve their name than in some parts of the country. 
where the land has long ceased to be held within a ring- 
fence by compact tribes, and where for about a century and 
a half before British rule anarchy had been substituted for 
settled government. The principle of village cohesion 
amid the track of invading armies supplied just the amount 
of protection which made occasional agriculture possible, 
especially if it was supplemented by a share in the pillage 
which it was the general object to amass. On the other 
hand, in some places where there are no village com- 
munities, where there are scattered habitations in the fields 
and severalty is fully established, we find that the protec- 
tion, which alone in the troubled days of chronic warfare 
makes existence possible, is supplied in some other way,— 
perhaps by the whole country-side being in the occupation 
of one and the same tribe, or perhaps by the effective 
establishment of some small principality. If, again, we 
look to the origin of States or principalities in India, we 
shall see that they have frequently arisen out of the 
struggle for existence in one of its fiercest and most 
repulsive forms. Many Indian States have sprung out 
of simple brigandage. The successful freebooter has 
ripened into the chief, or the chief seizing without the 
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slightest justification his neighbour’s taxes or lands, has 
been not the least bit better than a freebooter. Now the 
seizure of prey without the slightest touch of mercy or 
morality is a part of the process of natural selection at 
large. 

Enough illustrations have now been given to supply 
some answer to the questions from which we set out. The 
real use of the doctrine of natural selection in legal and 
social archeology is to suggest reasonable hypotheses for 
the explanation of wide-spread phenomena; hypotheses 
which must be tested by the facts of history, or of the life 
of existing societies not yet lifted out of the thick mists 
still shrouding the infancy of mankind. 
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THE MONETARY CRISIS AND INDIA. 
By J. H. Twice, B.c.s. (RETD.). 


In April last we reviewed the position of Government re- 
garding the monetary difficulty, the cardinal fact of which 
was the promise to reopen the Indian Mints on the sole 
condition, proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that other nations should join in any bimetallic agreement 
‘‘which seemed good to themselves.” 

That promise was broken, as we have seen, on the plea 
that the Government did not like to over-rule the wishes of 
its Indian officials who desired a gold standard for India. 
Thereupon great discontent arose. The principal trade 
and labour organizations of the country to the number of 
over a thousand issued a protest stigmatizing the Ministry's 
action as a breach of faith towards foreign nations and an 
injury to national industry. A feeling of anxiety also began 
to spread among London bankers and others when they 
reflected that gold would probably be taken away to India 
for the gold standard scheme. The Government was thus 
compelled to allow a debate on the subject in the House of 
Commons and to appoint a committee of enquiry. With 
the appointment of that committee came a publication of 
the Indian Government’s proposals for a gold standard, and 
the disclosure has so alarmed the whole community, both in 
India and England, that probably the scheme will be aban- 
doned. The Committee, however, is to investigate and 
report on the whole question. 

The scheme proposes to melt down a hundred millions 
of rupees and to sell the resultant silver bullion for sixty 
millions of rupees, which would be locked up in the 
treasury, the loss being thus forty millions of rupees. 
These forty millions would be replaced in the treasury by 
2,700,000 sovereigns to be borrowed in England. One 
result of this operation would therefore be to deprive the 
Indian public of sixty million rupees in circumstances of 
which the Bombay Chamber of Commerce writes that 
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“those engaged in trade find themselves for a second year 
face to face with a bank rate of 12 to 13 per cent. per 
annum and accommodation almost unobtainable on any 
terms.” The Indian Government, moreover, proposes to 
repeat as often as may be necessary this operation of 
destroying silver money and locking up borrowed gold till 
the existing money famine is so intensified that people may 
be forced to bring gold from England. When gold has 
thus flowed into India, say to the extent of £16,000,000, 
Government may, we are told, pay out some of its stock, 
but no definite arrangement is stated. The project in 
several other ways betrays its authors’ uncertainty. Power 
to borrow no less than 420,000,000 is sought, of which 
£ 5,000,000 would be taken as a first instalment, and it is 
suggested that the United Kingdom should assist India by 
‘assuming a share of the liability.” 

In our last issue we briefly reviewed the situation, more 
particularly in relation to India, and expressed the opinion 
that both the establishment and maintenance of a gold 
standard in that country were possible, but sure to bring 
with them a train of evils far outweighing any possible 
gain. 

A systematic examination of the question being here 
impossible, we propose to notice only some points of special 
interest. 

Everyone admits that the choice lies between a gold 
standard and a return to the silver standard by re-opening 
the mints. It is also admitted that if the mints are to be 
re-opened, this should be done in connection with some 
arrangements for re-establishing bimetallism in France and 
the United States, inasmuch as successful bimetallism in 
any country would both fix exchange everywhere and secure 
the Indian treasury against loss by fixing the rupee at a 
high value. 

The Indian Government objected to bimetallism on the 
ground that it might fail and allow the rupee to fall below 
16 pence with ruinous loss to the treasury, or else that it 
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might succeed and raise the rupee to its old value, 24 pence 
as proposed, in which case trade would be greatly disturbed 
and exports checked or stopped, in the Indian Government’s 
opinion, for a long time. Mr. Leonard Courtney has re- 
moved the first of these two objections by pointing out that 
India should agree to keep the mint open for silver only so 
long as the rupee might be above 16 pence, and it is prob- 
able, from statements made in Congress by Senator Wolcott, 
that the United States and France would accept this stipu- 
lation. Why, then, has no such proposal been made by the 
English Government? By its acceptance the Indian 
treasury would be secured against loss and there would 
remain only the other objection, that Indian trade and 
exports would be temporarily embarrassed by the high 
rupee. 

In deciding, then, upon the only choice left to us,—that 
is to say, between a gold standard and mints re-opened to 
silver,—we would merely have to weigh the permanent 
evils of the gold standard at 16 pence against the temporary 
embarrassments of trade at 24 pence. Hesitation to answer 
such a question is possible only for those who have not 
realized the far-reaching results of extending the gold 
standard to a population numbering a fifth of the human 
race. The new demand for gold and the further deprecia- 
tion of silver would alter still further the value of all money 
throughout the world, lowering the average price of goods 
in gold standard countries and raising it where silver is 
used. Has not this wholesale falsification of the measure 
of value gone far enough since 1873, when bimetallism was 
abolished ? ‘In that year only England and Portugal had a 
gold standard. Since then other countries numbering an 
eight-fold greater population require gold, and now the 
English Government proposes that three hundred millions 
of Indian people should join in the scramble for that metal 
though its production has increased only two or three fold. 
As things stand at present, the average wholesale price of 
goods in gold standard countries has fallen about 40 per 
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cent. since 1873, which means that the manufacturer, farmer, 
trader, or anyone who sells goods, has to part with 665 per 
cent.* more of them than he did twenty-five years ago. It 
is absurd to say that machinery probably produces 665 more 
goods than in those days, and that in this way industry is 
saved from the loss. Machinery on the average has not 
been improved to anything like that extent, and, even if it 
had been, a correspondingly increased supply of money would 
still be desirable so as to keep prices steady. It is plain, 
then, that the value of money, which is the average quantity 
of other things it will buy for us, has been altered by the 
action of Governments, and England should remember that 
she set the example in this, having been the first to abolish 
bimetallism. This falsification of money, the measure of 
value, has been effected, not in favour of the poor man 
against the rich, nor in favour of the industrious against the 
idle, but in favour of the creditor against the debtor, of the 
debenture-holder against the manufacturer, and the mort- 
gagee against the farmer, with results the magnitude of 
which, as implied by the world’s national debts alone, may 
be counted by thousands of millions sterling. 

This is a mere glimpse at some of the disturbances pro- 
duced in gold standard countries by the abolition of bimetal- 
lism in 1873, whereby their supply of silver money is now 
cut off and new demands are made upon the world’s gold 
supply. 

An opposite state of things prevails in silver standard 
countries, where prices have slightly risen and manufactures 
are thriving so that our merchants are losing their power to 
compete in those markets because the increased silver 
prices received for what they sell there is more than 
counterbalanced by the loss in changing the silver into 
English gold money. All these things are attested by the 
reports of our Consuls, and the Chairman of the Peninsular 


* This is a simple matter of arithmetic ; nevertheless Lord Farrer on 
page 252 of his “Studies in Currency ” makes for at least the second time 
the assertion that a 4o per cent. fall of prices means only a 40 per cent. 
diminution of what is given in exchange for a sum of money. 
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and Oriental Steam Navigation Company has even ex- 
pressed an opinion that before long his ships may be built 
in China rather than in England. No such apprehensions, 
however, touch the Indian Government. On the contrary, 
they assume in paragraph 23 of the proposal for a gold 
standard that their export trade will go on as before and 
will suffice to pay their external world’s debts without 
sending away the new gold money. 

The Secretary of State for India, in his Parliamentary 
defence of the proposed Indian gold standard, said the 
world did not agree about bimetallism. He should not 
have reproached the world with disagreement, for the 
Government to which he belongs is doing more than any 
other to prevent agreement. In mentioning the nations 
which have nominally adopted the gold standard with the 
object in most cases, we believe, of borrowing more readily 
from England, he should have added that few-countries have 
securely retained that standard, all have suffered from it, 
and are beginning to understand that the remedy is a 
restoration of the bimetallism on behalf of which agitation 
is now triumphant in France and America, advancing in 
England and in Germany, where both houses of the legisla- 
ture favour it by large majorities, and commenced even in 
Russia, while Japan is in such a state that a revision of the 
gold standard may become a necessity before long. 

The bimetallic question touches much more than mere 
economics and finance. England is desirous of American 
goodwill and presumably also of friendship with France. 
Is it a wise thing, then, to promise them the co-operation 
of India and afterwards refuse performance on the plea of 
unwillingness to over-rule our Indian officials’ opposition ? 
This is no small matter in America where all parties are 
bimetallic and preparing for a second great electoral struggle 
as to whether they should leave England out of account 
and attempt bimetallism of themselves. 

The immense mass of confusing detail and conflicting 
interests involved in the currency question make it above 
all things necessary to keep the principal object in view, 
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and that object should be not so much fixity of exchange 
between gold and silver money as fixity of exchange 
between goods and standard money, whether that be gold 
or silver. In other words, steadiness of purchasing power, 
—that is, of value,—is a more important matter for the 
money of every country than the rate at which it exchanges 
for foreign money. We are obliged thus to separately con- 
sider these two things as bimetallism, the only means of 
attaining both of them together, may possibly be rejected. 

Bearing all this in mind, we think that the Indian Mint 
should be re-opened to silver even in the improbable event 
that bimetallic aid from other countries should be found 
impossible. The dominant reason for such a course lies, as 
we have seen, in the fact that silver is and has been steadier 
than gold in value,—that is, in purchasing power,—and that 
both metals would in the long run be steadier through a 
policy of securing a proper demand for each of them rather 
than by encouraging the present scramble for gold and the 
rejection of silver. 

With open mints, however, the Indian treasury would 
have to face a heavy loss by exchange in sending to Eng- 
land its annual debt of 417,000,000. We cannot here 
discuss a recently proposed scheme for meeting this loss 
mainly by import duties except to say that by some such 
scheme the deficit could best be met and that exchange 
would not fall nearly so far as the Indian Government 
fears. The metallic value of the rupee seems to have 
settled down under the present very unfavourable con- 
ditions to oscillate between 9 pence and 10 pence. With 
open mints it would coincide with the exchange value and 
presumably rise at once far above a shilling, for closure 
of the mints instantly lowered it by 25 per cent., and 
there would be several influences to sustain it in the face 
even of silver imports from Japan, which might possibly 
desire to discard a certain quantity of coin. An enormous 
stimulus of the export trade would be not the least of these 
influences, but the probable results of open mints cannot be 
examined in the space here available. 
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THE RAILWAY CONNECTION OF INDIA 
AND CHINA.* 


By ArcuriBaLp R. CotquHoun, Esa, 
Gold Medallist, Royal Geographical Society, etc. 


THERE are two ways of attacking the trade of China, so far 
as England is concerned. ‘The one is from the sea-board, 
entering China by the main rivers, notably the Yangtsze, 
the main artery of China, and the West River, which 
passes through the Southern Provinces. The other is 
from England’s land base, Burma, through Yunnan. 
Doubtless the sea approach, hitherto the only one, from 
the purely trading point of view is incomparably the more 
important ; but the other, the land route, is complementary 
to it, and is a necessity if our influence, commercial and 
political, is to be maintained and extended. The isolation 
of China over sea has long since been annulled by steam, 
and the time has come when her isolation by land cannot 
longer last. In fact, it has already ceased. 

It is now many years since first I advocated the railway 
connection of Burma and South-Western China, first of all 
with a view to opening Yunnan, and, secondly, to effect a 
connection between those two great waterways, the Yangtsze 
and the Irrawaddy. It appeared to me that the connection 
of the navigation limit of the Yangtsze with our Eastern 
Indian province was a matter of cardinal importance, not 
merely because it was evidently desirable for the purposes 
of commerce to connect the central and lower regions of 
the Yangtsze with Burma, but also for political reasons. 
And it so happens that the navigation limit of that river 
borders the province of Szechuan, which, for various 
reasons, should be the commercial and political objective of 
England. Recent events have emphasized the soundness 
of that view, and should urge us to deal, without delay, 
with the question of land communication between Burma 
and the Upper Yangtsze, for it is there that must be 


* For the discussion of this paper, see ‘“‘ Proceedings of the East India 
Association,” elsewhere in this Review.—Zd. 
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decided the question of the commercial supremacy of 
Central China. 

Burma is our land-gate to China. The barrier which 
blocked our approach from the Indian littoral was broken 
down by the annexation of Upper Burma. On our north- 
eastern frontier we are co-terminous with China, a country 
offering us great markets which afford hope of vast 
future extension, and, through this inter-connection, pro- 
mising sources of future strength to both countries. On 
our north-western frontier the railways are almost entirely 
strategic and political, hardly in any sense intended to 
attain any commercial object; they are defensive, and lead 
to barren regions. On the north-east they must be politico- 
commercial. 

The general position of France towards China, and the 
inconvenience and difficulties and dangers for Britain 
involved in her aims and aspirations in that quarter, 
especially through her connection with Russia, are now 
well-known. Briefly, France, though not a great Asiatic 
Power, is yet possessed of one-third of Indo-China, and is 
determined, by hook or by crook, less to secure the trade 
of Southern China, than under the guise of trade to 
establish there her political influence, which she intends 
to effect by means of railways connecting the Southern 
Provinces with the French possessions. The result of such 
action upon our prospective trade with these regions, and 
upon our political influence in China, has been apparent for 
many years past. Unless we anticipated the French, or at 
any rate took similar steps from the side of Burma, pro- 
tective tariffs everywhere, with the avowed intention of 
excluding British trade in order to benefit that of France, 
were sure to be the inevitable result. 

In the whole field of Chinese trade the region of Southern 
and South-Western China holds an important position. Less 
rich, less populated as a whole, than Central China and the 
Great Plain stretching from the lower Yangtsze to Peking, 
still two provinces (Szechuan and Kwangtung) stand in the 
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front rank, and in mineral wealth, at least, other two provinces 
(Yunnan and Kweichau) are unsurpassed. So far, little of 
this region is reached by European manufactures, owing 
to the enormous cost of inland carriage, which prevents 
machine-made goods from entering into competition with 
hand-made, native manufactures. Politically, too, this region 
is of the very highest importance. ; 

For the purposes of the present discussion, the question 
of south-western China, the provinces of Yunnan, K weichau 
and Szechuan are embraced, for convenience’ sake, though 
the last province might perhaps be more properly included 
within the Yangtsze basin. 

Yunnan and western Kweichau constitute an elevated 
broken plateau with an average height of about 5,000 feet, 
having no communication by water with the plains lying 
to the north, south and east. This plateau falls abruptly to 
the valleys of the Yangtsze on the north, and of the Irra- 
waddy, Mekong and Red River on the west and south, 
with an easier gradient to the basin of the West River and 
to the plains of Kwangsi and Hunan, lying to the south and 
east. Reaching for some 600 miles from Indo-China to 
the Yangtsze, the plateau has no level surface except an 
occasional lake basin. 

Yunnan is bordered on the west by Burma and the Shan 
States ; on the south by the Shan States and Tongking ; on 
the east by the provinces of Kwangsi and Kweichau; and 
on the north by Szechuan. On the west and south-west 
its rivers and streams flow through deep broad fissures that 
are always dangerous and frequently impassable. Several 
important rivers traverse Yunnan from north to south, the 
chief ones being the Salween and Mekong, emptying into 
the sea in the Bay of Bengal and on the Cochin China 
coast; on the west are two small waterways, the Taping 
and Shweli, tributaries of the Irrawaddy ; in the south and 
south-east are the Songkoi and the West River. The 
upper reaches of the Yangtsze divide Yunnan from 
Szechuan, having several lateral streams in the north-east 
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of that province. Of these waterways, the Yangtsze is, 
or could be made, navigable to the northern borders of 
Yunnan, and in the south the Songkoi and West River are 
navigable for light draught vessels, the first to the borders 
of Yunnan, and the latter for over half its length. From 
the west, in Upper Burma, communication has been main- 
tained by the Bhamo route and through the Shan States. 

The Bhamo route was for years in great favour with 
the Government of India, and the proposal to make 
it a main trade road between Burma and China conse- 
quently obtained considerable support throughout England. 
Expedition after expedition was sent from Burma into 
Yunnan by this way, but with no favourable result. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable accounts given from time to 
time by various travellers of this route, it was tenaciously 
adhered to by the Indian authorities, who evinced a 
singular inacquaintance with the geography of this region, 
a fact which doubtless influenced them in neglecting the 
opportunities which were ours of carrying a railway through 
Siam to Southern China, which would both have opened 
the kingdom of Siam and have given us the natural 
approach from Burma to Yunnan and the Yangtsze. 
Political difficulties, no doubt, arose in later years as regards 
Siam, but these could and should have been obviated by 
timely action. Siam, then, being out of the question, and 
the Bhamo route having at last been abandoned, though 
very reluctantly, there remained no course but to seek 
a new track for a railway, and one which would pass entirely 
through British territory, for this had now become a 
necessity owing to the neighbourhood of the French in Siam 
and the Shan States. 

Such a railway is now being made between Mandalay, 
the former capital of Upper Burma, and the Kunlon Ferry, 
on the Salween River, a distance of some 250 miles, 
the terminus being situated close to the south-west corner 
of Yunnan, whence it is proposed to carry the line to 
Tali fu, a town of some importance in the west of 
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Yunnan. Unfortunately for the chances of success of any 
such railway from Upper Burma, the mountain barriers 
running north and south, between the great rivers, present 
obstacles of a very serious character. This railway will 
be mainly a local one, serving a section of the Shan 
States and one valley system running northwards to the 
west of Tali fu. The country west of Tali fu, practically 
comprised by the Taping valley, draws its supplies from 
Tali fu on the one hand and Bhamo on the other, but 
the trade is quite insignificant. The country east of Tali fu 
is served from the capital, Yunnan fu, which at present 
is supplied from Canton vid the West River route and 
a long overland haul, and from Shanghai via the Yangtsze 
and by a tedious land journey. 

The province of Yunnan has been described in widely 
varying terms by various travellers and writers, either as a 
rich province, whose population had been reduced to several 
millions by the Mohammedan rebellion, which began in 1856 
and ended in 1873, and by the ensuing plague and pestilence, 
but with immense potentialities ; or as a wretchedly poor 
country, almost uninhabited and containing nothing of 
promise for the future. As the writer belongs to the 
former category, and is a firm believer in the potentialities 
of Yunnan, it is, perhaps, as well that he should quote 
another authority, who has an intimate acquaintance with 
the question and is an observer of sound judgment. 
Speaking of Yunnan having been described as a “rich 
province,” Mr. Hosie remarks, ‘I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is, but it contains a poor population, and, 
until the condition of the latter is improved, no great 
development of trade need be looked for in that direction. 
It is estimated to contain a population of from five to six 
millions, the great mass of which is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. True, there are copper mines in the north and 
east, and tin and lead mines in the south of the province ; 
but mining industries are so hampered by official inter- 
ference as to profit little the owners or the workmen. 
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Agriculture, too, is carried on under a system of small 
farms, and the absence of good roads and the impossibility 
of greatly improving those that exist, owing to the moun- 
tainous character of the province, do not tend to the 
enrichment of the peasantry. Nor is this all; immense 
tracts in the north and west of the province have lain 
waste since the Mohammedan rebellion, and owing to 
the antipathy of the Chinese to settle on lands which they 
look upon as the property of people who may still be 
living, or whose descendants may still be living, it must 
be many years before the agriculture of the province is 
properly developed.” 

With the destruction of the old industries of the pro- 
vince—mining, silk rearing, and manufacture—came an 
increased demand for opium in Szechuan and the eastern 
provinces, which led to poppy cultivation becoming the 
great industry of Yunnan. Foreign imports are paid for 
in opium in both Yunnan and Kweichau. Owing to the 
water communication by the Yangtsze, a heavier class of 
goods is sent to Szechuan than to Yunnan, where pack 
animals and porters are exclusively employed, thus rendering 
the question of weight a serious matter for consideration ; 
but the conclusion seems to be that prices are rather 
higher, and that for goods of lighter texture and inferior 
quality than at Chungking. Foreign goods almost with- 
out exception come from Hongkong by way of Pakhoi 
or Chinchau to Nanning fu, thence by boat to Pose and 
Pongai, and thence by caravan through Kwangnan fu. 
Puerh fu was for three years in the possession of the 
Mohammedan rebels, and has never recovered its former 
prosperity, but at present, although containing a thoroughly 
Chinese population, there does not seem to be much trade. 

The climate of Yunnan is bad in the valleys but fairly 
good in the open plains. The north has a climate pro- 
bably as suited to Europeans as any in this part of Indo- 
China. Yunnan fu stands on a lake which is at the bottom 


of an extensive depression. Formerly there was no outlet | 
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for the water of this basin, Mr. Bourne was told, and only 
in the thirteenth century was the canal cut which now 
carries the water from the south-west side of the lake into 
a stream that flows north to the Yangtsze. Yunnan fu is 
at the centre of each of the converging routes, and occupies 
a position admirable for administrative purposes. With 
proper communications Yunnan fu would become a very 
important city. 

Ssumao is a thriving town, although, as Bourne remarks, 
it will not compare either-in trade or appearance with the 
third-class cities of Szechuan or the lower Yangtsze. 

The wealth of Upper Burma, including its resources 
in Western China and the Shan States, is incalculable, 
but it lies fallow at present for want of communications, 
both internal and with the outer world. Without facilitat- 
ing our communications we need expect no great expansion 
of our commerce in Western China, Burma, or other parts 
of Indo-China. The laying down of a comprehensive 
system of railways and of lateral feeder roads and light 
railways to open up these regions would involve a con- 
siderable outlay for some years to come; but the money 
thus invested would be richly repaid. 

One of the most remarkable facts about Lower Burma 
is the rapidity with which the population has grown. 
Burma and its Shan States provide an admirable absorb- 
ing ground for the ever-growing and dense populations of 
India, and for the rapidly increasing populations of China. 
There is ample room for an increase of eighty millions to 
the present population of United Burma. 

The statement of the resources of Yunnan given by 
Mr. Hosie seems to me fair, but I think it is reasonable 
to maintain that a province which before the Mohamme- 
dan rebellion supported something like 16,000,000, and 
now maintains about 6,000,000, mainly on agriculture, gives 
promise of developing a lucrative trade, provided only that 
communications are improved. The wealth is in the 
minerals, and this being the case, it is only by communica- 
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tions that the condition of the people can be greatly altered 
for the better, and that the security and order necessary, 
especially for mining operations, can be brought about. 
However this may be, the view that Yunnan is worthless 
appears to me to be absolutely untenable, and it is not 
those, it may be noted, who have had a varied experience 
of the province, or who have studied its condition and 
resources, such as M. Rocher, Mr. Bourne, and Mr. Hosie, 
but rather those cyclist commissioners and others who 
have crossed merely the north-western section of Yunnan 
from Bhamo to the Yangtsze—the very route whose 
impracticability the writer spent years in demonstrating— 
who are responsible for this opinion, which it is hardly 
necessary to take seriously. I have always been of 
opinion that the configuration of Yunnan is such that no 
single route can reach or tap the whole trade of the pro- 
vince. To propose one route for the whole country is 
like advocating some quack medicine for a patient who 
lies ill with half a dozen ailments. It seemed to me in 
former days, as it does now, that the Yangtsze water route 
could only deal with the northern part of the province, for 
the physical features precluded the possibility of trade 
penetrating, without railways, into the heart of Yunnan. In 
referring to Mr. Hosie’s opinion of Yunnan I am glad to 
frankly own that my opinion of the whole question has 
been to a certain extent modified by the fact that the 
northern part is more valuable than I understood, for 
it appears that this region is exceedingly rich in copper, 
and contains some of the most fertile plains in Western 
China. Yunnan, then, will be served from three different 
quarters—from Burma on the south-west, Tongking on the 
south-east, and from the upper Yangtsze in the north. 
But in this admission I can see nothing to operate against 
the advisability of having the railway communication I have 
urged, which would benefit both the Yangtsze basin and 
the Shanghai trade, as well as Burma and the trade of 
Rangoon. It is not a case of two rival routes but of two 
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complementary routes which would be of great mutual 
advantage. And if this be true of Yunnan, it is also true 
of Szechuan. 

Turning now to the province of Kweichau, we find 
that, though less developed than even Yunnan, and 
though a secluded region, it has the advantage of the 
latter in the matter of water communications, owing to 
its position with regard to the Yangtsze river. Except- 
ing the Yuan river, the waterways serving the province 
pass through Szechuan. The Yuan river, from the 
eastern part of the province, runs east and north-east 
to the Tungting lake, which empties into the Yangtsze 
a little more than a hundred miles above Hankau; the 
Yuan, notwithstanding the rapids obstructing its course, 
is navigable to a point a little more than a hundred miles 
from Kweiyang, the capital of Kweichau. The Yuan 
river, therefore, serves the eastern section of Kweichau, 
the remaining portions being intimately connected with 
Szechuan. The home of the Miaotzu, a non-Chinese 
race, Kweichau has been on many occasions the theatre 
of internecine struggle between the aboriginal tribes and 
the Chinese. The mountainous character of the country 
lent itself to the guerilla warfare waged between the natives 
of the soil and the newcomers. The Miaotzu were driven 
step by step to the southern section of the province, leaving 
traces behind, too common a sight in many parts of China, 
of the ruin and desolation brought about by civil war. The 
struggle here, as in Yunnan and in Kansu, was waged 
after the usual Chinese fashion, that is, diplomacy and the 
silver key played a much larger part in the conquest of 
Kweichau than the prowess of arms. The Chinese popula- 
tion, especially of the northern half, consists of emigrants 
from the neighbouring provinces, and these not of the 
highest class, for Kweichau, notwithstanding its immense 
mineral wealth in coal, iron, copper and quicksilver, cannot 
be pronounced an inviting country. 

And here a few words may not be out of place regarding 
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the people of Yunnan and Kweichau, especially the Moham- 
medans of Yunnan and the Shans of Kweichau. It is 
evident that if England means seriously to make good her 
claim tothe Yangtsze basin these people and the aborigines 
of Szechuan and the Mohammedans of Kansu are bound 
to play an important part and constitute a factor of the first 
value. And even the Chinese inhabitants of these provinces, 
by which term I here mean the non-aboriginal and non- 
Mohammedan population, are very different from the 
Chinese of the plains.* 

Let us see what the Yangtsze is like from its cradle in 
Tibet to the entrance where it forms for us “the gate to 
China.” 

The Yangtsze-kiang, or Blue River, usually called the 
Ta-kiang, or Great River, takes its rise in the high central 
plateau of Tibet. It extends from 88° E. to 122° E., cover- 
ing in its winding course a distance of some 3,000 miles, of 
which 2,000 are navigable. The main stream is formed by 
three branches having their confluence at longitude 94° E., 
and latitude 34° 50’ N., where its breadth in the dry weather 
is 750 feet and in the summer rains over a mile. Its level 
here is about 13,000 feet above the sea, and at this point it 
is separated from the Hoang ho only by the Bayan Kara 
mountains, the melting snows of which feed both rivers. 
At the junction the river is called Murinussu, or ‘“‘ Winding 
Water,” by the Mongols, and the Dichu, or ‘“ River of 
the Cow,” by the Tibetans. Curving first in an easterly 
direction, it then proceeds southwards through tremendous 
gorges past the town of Batang. Twisting to the east, it 
passes the town of Likiang, whence it makes a half-circle 
and is joined by the Yalung. After this, making another 
curve it proceeds through still more stupendous ravines 
north-eastwards to Suifu. Here it is joined by its large 


* The south-western provinces, Yunnan, Kweichau, and Kwangsi, are 
so poor that the taxes do not yield enough for the expenses of government, 
says Jamieson, Kweichau requiring an aid of 750,000 taels, of which 
Szechuan and the Shanghai customs each contributed one half. 
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affluent the Min, which is considered by the Chinese the 
main river. This popular idea had several reasons for its 
foundation. The Yangtsze, or Kinsha kiang, the “ River 
of Golden Sand,” as it is here called—is only navigable to 
Pingshan, about 40 miles above Suifu, while the Min river 
is navigable to Chengtu, the capital of Szechuan. 

The mountainous districts enclosed southwards by the 
great bend of the Upper Yangtsze belong ethnically to Tibet, 
although politically separated from that region ; the majority 
of the people are of the same stock, and have similar customs 
and social institutions. In Western Szechuan and Yunnan 
the rivers are crossed by suspension bridges, or in movable 
seats slung from bank to bank on bamboo ropes. In 
Chinese Tibet the permanent dwellings are rudely built of 
undressed stone, pierced with narrow openings and having 
flat roofs. They are generally perched on solitary crags, 
where they have the appearance of ruined strongholds. 
The contrast is striking between the Tibetan and Chinese 
villages, the latter being generally grouped in compact 
masses, the former scattered over a wide area, so that 
all the enclosed towns are Chinese, the straggling suburbs 
Tibetan. The lamassaries, however, where hundreds and 
even thousands live together in a single community, are 
inhabited almost exclusively by Tibetans. * 

This magnificent province, says Mrs. Bishop, “ which, 
from its size, population, trade, and productions, may truly 
be called the empire province,” gives a greatly enlarged idea 
of the splendid possibilities for trade which exist in Western 
China, and a truer perception of the capacities, resourceful- 
ness, and enterprise of the Chinese themselves.t 

‘In the mountains,” she says, “there are innumerable 
horse-shoe corries with narrow entrances, terraced and ex- 

* Gélographie Universelle, E. Reclus. 

+ The main road from Wan to Chengtu, which Mrs. Bishop followed 
for five days, is “a fine work in good repair, flagged, carried by stone 
staircases up and down declivities, and over the pass of Shen-kia-chao 


(2,740 feet) by 5,000 imposing granite stairs,” and many of the stone 
bridges would be regarded anywhere as imposing structures. 
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quisitely cultivated, each with its large and handsome farm- 
house and its cedar and cypress groves; and mandarins’ 
country houses, rivalling some of our renowned homes in size 
and stateliness, are frequent. As the country grows more 
open there are fortified refuges on rocky heights, great 
temples with porcelain fronts in rich colouring, distilleries, 
paper and flour-mills, and every town and large village 
has its special industry—silk-weaving, straw-plaiting, hat- 
making, dressing hides, iron or brass work, pottery and china, 
chair-making, dyeing, carving and gilding idols, making 
the red paper used for religious and festive purposes, and 
the imitation gold and silver coins burned as offerings, etc., 
everything indicates industry and prosperity and a certain 
security for the gains of labour. There is no winter.” 

The celebrated Chengtu plain is thus described by Mrs. 
Bishop: “This glorious plain, with its four million inhabitants, 
its prosperous cities and villages, its innumerable ‘ palatial ’ 
farmhouses among cedars, bamboo, and fruit trees, its fine 
bridges with roofs decorated in lacquer and gold ; its stately 
temples, its enormous wheelbarrow traffic, its water and oil 
mills, its boundless fertility and wealth, and its immunity 
for two thousand years from drought and floods, are the 
monument of the engineering genius of one man, whose 
temple on a wooded height above the gorge of the Couch- 
ing Dragon, on the Min, is the most magnificent in China, 
bearing his motto incised in stone and lettered in gold 
in every conspicuous place, ‘Dig the bed deep, keep the 
banks low.’”* 

Chengtu is justly celebrated throughout China ; the popu- 
lation approaches a million, and everything indicates its 
wealth and political importance. Marco Polo calls it 
Sindafu, and the province Acbalec Manzi, describing the 
“fine stone bridge, half a mile long, with a roof resting on 
marble pillars, under which trade and industry are carried 
on.’ 


* R. G. Proceedings, 1897. 
tT Yule’s Marco Polo, Vol. I1., p. 23. 
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The valley of the Min is the centre of a great civiliza- 
tion. The land on either side of the river is very highly 
cultivated by means of irrigation canals. Below the 
junction of the Min the Yangtsze flows to the north-east 
a distance of some 200 miles to Chungking, which lies at 
the mouth of the Kialing, a river entering the Yangtsze 
from the north. Chungking is a great commercial city, the 
second trade emporium of inland China.* 

Until communication by steam was established, as it has 
recently been, the trade of Chungking could not be expected 
to expand. The province of Szechuan, rich as it is, has 
the disadvantage of being difficult of access from the rest 
of the world, for merchandise can now only reach it during 
certain months of the year and after a perilous voyage, 
which may take 6 weeks, but more frequently 3 months. 
The trade of the place would be increased very greatly 
were the navigation with Ichang rendered better and safer.t 


* Under Article VI. of the Chifu Convention, four new ports were 
opened to foreign commerce, viz.: Chungking, in the province of 
Szechuan; Shashih, in Hupei; Suchau, in Kiangsu ; and Hangchau, in 
Chekiang. Chungking was already open in a fashion. British subjects 
were allowed to establish themselves there, and to import and export 
merchandise at the same tariff of duties as other ports; but the right of 
British vessels to visit the port was not conceded, the carrying trade being 
restricted to native junks. By the Japanese treaty steam navigation was 
permitted as far as Chungking, and under the most favoured nation clause 
the right accrued to us. 

+ Nor is Chungking the head of navigation of the Yangtsze. The 
section of the river between Chungking and Suifu, a distance of two 
hundred miles, is as suited to steamer navigation as between Kweichau fu 
and Chungking, and it is by this stretch of the river that the trade of 
northern and western Kweichau and northern Yunnan is conducted. 
West of Suifu the trade on the upper waters of the Yangtsze is insignificant 
and above P’ing-shan there are several rapids which would present serious 
obstacles to a steamer, but the trade is insignificant, and steamers will 
never be required to run west of Sui-fu. 

The time required to navigate a junk between Ichang and Chungking 
depends upon the state of the river. In winter, twenty-five to thirty days 
are usually required, while at high water, in July for example, six to eight 
weeks are considered fair passages. The down journey occupies from six 
to twelve days. The time required, the labour employed, and the risks 
incurred in navigating a junk on the Yangtsze necessitate very heavy 
freights. (Hosie.) , 
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Szechuan, it must be remembered, though lying next the 
Tibetan outflank and snows, is the finest province in China. 
“You never see an ill-dressed man in Szechuan,” is the 
Chinese proverb. Szechuan, in the popular mind, means 
plenty. It appears to produce almost everything—silk, 
wax, tobacco, all plentiful and good; grass-cloth, grain in 
abundance, tea, plentiful but coarse in quality. The climate 
is variable, necessitating a variety of clothing. Cotton will 
not flourish in Szechuan, and the greater part of her surplus 
wealth is consumed in the purchase of raw cotton, native 
cottons, and foreign cotton and woollen goods. All the 
cotton is not consumed in the province, for the Szechuanese 
manufacture cotton from the imported raw material and 
export it to Yunnan and western K weichau. 

The Yangtsze now follows the direction of the limestone 
ranges, on the promontories of which are situated forts 
and intrenched camps where the population take refuge 
during civil wars. Iron, coal and lime are quarried in these 
cliffs, and gold is found in the river sand, but in barely 
remunerative quantities. 

According to Mr. Baber, the Chien-chang Valley, other- 
wise the Prefecture of Ning-yuan, is perhaps the least 
known part of the eighteen provinces. ‘‘ Two or three 
sentences in the book of Ser Marco, to the effect that 
after crossing high mountains he reached a fertile country 
containing many towns and villages and inhabited by a very 
immoral population, constitute to this day the only descrip- 
tion we possess of Cazn-du, as he calls the district. The 
fact of its being unexplored is sufficient, without the other 
inducements held out by the generally sedate Venetian, to 
make it ‘a very pleasant country for young fellows to 


’ 


go to.”’ 
The t1roth meridian, where the division between the 


western hilly portion and the eastern plain country takes 
place, occurs some 120 miles above Ichang, the last treaty 
port situated 1,000 miles inland from Shanghai. Here a 
close succession of precipitous mountains, through which 
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the Yangtsze breaks in a series of wild gorges and rapids 
extends from the town of Kweichau, in Szechuan, to Ichang. 
There are no roads fit for heavy traffic in these mountains, 
and the only merchandise carried across them is opium from 
Fuchau, in Szechuan, to Shashih, a port 80 miles below 
Ichang. Difficult as is the navigation of this part of the 
Yangtsze, it is the main artery, indeed the only trade 
channel with the exception of mountain routes such as the 
one just mentioned, between the east and west of China. 
The number of junks engaged in this through traffic may 
be roughly estimated. Some 6,000 arrive annually at 
Ichang, bound down river from Szechuan, and about 7,000 
from Shashih, proceeding up stream. All these are large 
craft, very large for China, and carry from 75 to 150 tons 
of cargo. The crews, which are large, are paid by the trip, 
as elsewhere in China. Each man gets three to four dollars 
for the journey from Ichang to Chungking, where the 
service contract ends. Rations are supplied on a liberal 
scale as regards quantity, and not only food but small 
allowances of tobacco, rice, wine and other luxuries are 
made from time to time, always gratis. The Yangtsze 
boatman’s life compares favourably with that of one of our 
canal bargees. The crews of the up-river junks are double 
and treble in number of those bound down-stream. No 
wages are paid for the down-trip, and as a consequence 
there is no lack of porters to carry the opium, which is 
exported eastward across the mountains. If sent down 
by the river it would have to pay a duty of 30 taels at both 
the Kweichau and Ichang barriers, and it is in order to 
avoid these imposts, and also from fear of losing so precious 
a cargo through shipwreck on the rapids, that the large 
opium traffic is passed across the hills instead of along the 
natural trade route, the river. The strongest and most 
active of the junkmen proceeding to Szechuan carry baskets, 
peculiarly shaped utensils, strapped on the back in Alpine 
fashion, ready to be put into use for this opium carriage 
when they leave their boat. It is in these that at Fuchau, 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. : D 
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Fughi, or one of the other marts the opium is packed to 
a weight of 1,000 ounces. Large bands of these men may 
be seen trudging like beasts of burden along the difficult 
mountain paths to Shashih in Hupei, each man receiving 
a mere pittance of wages for his long and weary journey. 

The junks used on the river are of two classes. One is 
the large Szechuan boat, with high stern, single mast, and 
bow-steering sweep, a heavy, cumbrous craft of great carrying 
capacity, requiring a crew of from 60 to 80 trackers and 
sailors; the other the ‘ sparrow-tail” junk, with a tripped 
mast, sharp, low stern, and stern-steering sweep, a narrow 
craft sailing close to the wind. The latter has a small 
carrying capacity in proportion to its length, and requires 
a crew of 40 to 50 hands. 

Owing to the dangers of the passage above Ichang, up 
and down river freights are high. There is no system of 
insurance, and junk-owners are not responsible for any 
damage to the cargo which may be caused by the frequent 
mishaps. Freights vary with the dangers, and the dangers 
vary according to the condition of the river. During the 
short season of the summer freshets all traffic is suspended. 
The cargo is invariably made up in packages of a recognised 
size measuring from 16 to 18 cubic feet. The freight on 
each is from 3 dollars to 3 dollars 60 cents up stream, and 
2 dollars 60 cents to 3 dollars 20 cents down, according to 
the season. ‘ The ascending passage from Ichang to Chung- 
king takes from 30 to 4o days, and the return from 6 to 
8 days. Up-river freights barely pay expenses, and the 
profits are either made on the return journey or by 
smuggling, in no small degree by the latter. All junks 
anchor for the night, whether bound up or down. The 
river and its traffic are under the protection and control of 
two squadrons of the Yangtsze patrol force, whose head- 
quarters are Ichang and Chungking. The Ichang squadron 
is composed of about 50 gunboats and despatch vessels, 
mostly engaged in the vicinity of the rapids in guarding 
wrecked property and saving life. About 600 men, under 
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the Ichang “admiral,” are employed in this force, and the 
service is performed with great efficiency. The onerous 
duties which they have to perform at the rapids are greatly 
lightened by the friendly and kindly relations existing among 
the boatmen themselves. They yield each other mutual 
assistance, and help one another out of any difficulty with 
the utmost goodwill and readiness. The community of 
danger, exposure, and toil by which they earn their living 
seems to have a humanizing influence on a class of men 
who in happier and more favoured parts of China often 
form the rudest part of the community. 

The three most dreaded rapids between Kweichau and 
Ichang are the Tatungtan at the head of the Ichang 
gorge, the Ching-tan, at the head of the Lukan gorge, and 
the Yehtan, above the small town of Kwei. With the 
exception of the Ninkan and Metsang gorges—where the 
water, hemmed in by stupendous walls of rock, lies placidly 
360 feet in depth-—from the upper end of the Ichang gorge 
to the boundary of Szechuan the river is one succession of 
rapids. Close by the gorges the hills retire and lower their 
heads, the river assuming a width of half a mile, with a 
depth of 20 to 30 feet at low water. 

Ichang, the present limit of the steamer navigation, is 
1,000 miles from the sea, the total navigable distance of 
the Yangtsze proper being 1,760 miles, and, including its 
branch, the Min, about 2,000 miles. The trade of Ichang, 
amounting to about £500,000, consists mainly of trade with 
Szechuan, principally cotton goods; and in exports, silk, 
white wax and medicines. 

Goods and produce for Szechuan are brought to Shashih 
and Ichang from all parts of China for transhipment into 
Szechuan junks. The greater part comes from Hankau, 
a long and tedious journey of thirty to forty days by junk. 
It is this section of the trade which the development of 
steamers will so much benefit. An illustration of the 
difficulties attendant upon the introduction of steamers, and 
the results achieved thereby, may be given. Shortly after 
n 2 
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Ichang was opened, a steamer was put on the river between 
that port and Hankau. It was anticipated with confidence 
that the Szechuan traders would avail themselves of the 
expeditious transit thus afforded them, but although it was 
made evident that goods which were formerly forty days 
in transit to Ichang when conveyed in junks could be 
brought by steamer in five days, the Chinese merchants 
engaged in the Szechuan trade held back. Vested interests 
induced some traders to oppose, but the great majority 
were restrained by other reasons. They were uncertain 
whether the steamer would be able to run regularly in 
winter, when the river is low, and they feared the risk, 
should the steamer stop running, of having their cargo shut 
out from transport by the irritated junk-owners. A ‘“ junk 
ring” was formed, not only of the owners but of the 
up-river carriers, and threats were made against traders 
shipping by steamer on the lower reaches of the river. 
The first steamer, unfortunately, was a failure, being 
unable to run during the winter, and was withdrawn. A 
second attempt made by the China Merchants’ Company 
proved more successful. The steamer obtained some 
support, and the junk ring gradually lost strength. It was 
not till 1879, howéver, that the company were able to keep 
open communications throughout the winter by means of 
a light-draught, stern-wheel steamer. This changed the 
whole complexion of affairs. The Chinese, who had been 
waiting to see how the system would work practically, 
began to patronize the steamer largely. Still the steam 
service is far from what it should be. In part of December, 
January, February and March, when the river level is 
about lowest, the steamer is often unable to run with 
regularity. It is hardly necessary to remark that such 
checks to the navigation are most damaging to the steady 
development of trade on the Upper Yangtsze. A most 
persistent attempt by means of a specially constructed 
steamer to open this trade, has through a series of years 
been made by Mr. Little, with final success, and a debt of 
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gratitude is due to the plucky pioneer. Whenever and 
wherever the advantages of steam traffic, properly applied, 
are made apparent to the Chinese, they will never return 
to the junk. 

Throughout its lower course the Yangtsze is lined on 
both sides, but especially on its right bank, by numerous 
marshes and shallow lakes or reservoirs, which are dry 
except during the inundations but receive during the 
flood season the waters of the Yangtsze and its subsidiary 
drainage, a characteristic feature of the important provinces 
Hunan and Kiangsi, which is noted elsewhere. The Tung- 
ting, the largest of these lakes, lies to the south of the 
Yangtsze, just above its confluence with the Han river on 
the north side. In ordinary inundations this enormous sheet 
of water, with a circuit of over 220 miles, extends over 
2,000 square miles, and at times extends as far inland as 
Changsha fu, a city lying on the Siang, seventy-six miles 
to the south. The lake was dry when Richthofen passed 
through it, and the Siang river was as well defined between 
its banks throughout the bed of the lake as it was further 
up stream. The width of this river in the lake was from 
200 to 1,000 yards. The lake is also joined by the Yuen, 
which likewise continues its course as a river throughout 
the whole basin of the lake. The Yuen drains the south- 
west and the Siang the south of the province of Hunan. 
Both rivers have their rapids and shallows within the area 
of the lake itself—a noticeable fact. Boats navigating 
the Siang in this, the lowest, portion of its course, draw 
no more than 2 feet to 3 feet; those on the Yuen only 
16 inches. The lake bottom consists of fine micaceous 
sand, which forms quicksands in the bed of the Siang. 
Boats grounding badly at the season of low water are lost, 
on account of the sands, which rapidly accumulate around 
and engulf them. These alluvial deposits slope down 
gradually from the south to the north. The banks of the 
Siang, which are more than 35 feet above the dry-season 
level near the Siang yin, become lower and lower as the 
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stream is descended, until at its exit into the Yangtsze they 
are only 5 to 6 feet high. An idea of the capacity of the 
Tungting lake may be formed from the fact that the rivers 
entering it drain some 80,000 square miles in the province 
of Hunan, while the plain of southern Hupei, including 
a portion of Hunan and the Tungting lake, cover an area 
of some 20,000 square miles. The basin of the Yangtsze 
has been frequently described as “one vast coalfield,” not 
altogether an accurate description, however, as will be 
apparent from what has been written on the subject of the 
coalfields of China by Richthofen and others. 

Below the Tungting the Yangtsze receives its great 
affluent, the Han river, flowing from the Tsingling range 
through Shansi and Hupei south-eastwards to the left 
bank of the Yangtsze at Hankau. In summer, but in 
summer alone, this river might be made navigable for 
light-draught steamers some 300 miles. The Han river 
is embanked for 288 miles of its course, the rise in summer 
at its mouth being 50 feet, and where the levées end only 
18 feet. In April and May the waters begin to rise, and 
are high during several months of the summer. Laohokau 
is the head of the comparatively easy navigation on the 
Han. By means of branches of that river, only navigable 
by small boats above Laohokau, goods are distributed 
Over an enormous area in Hupei, Shansi, Honan, and 
even some portions of Chihli. Goods are actually de- 
livered, by means of the Han and a five days’ carriage over 
a mountainous route, at Sian fu, the capital of Shansi, a 
distance of some 700 miles. On one of the other affluents 
of the Han is situated the famous mart of Shikichin. - This 
place is the extvepdt for the transport of all merchandise 
between the north-western provinces on the one hand and 
the central and south-western on the other. Its importance 
is evident. Thence there exists a continuous water com- 
munication north-west and south-west to remote regions of 
the empire. North and north-west of the radius of the 
Han water system there exists no water communication. 
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To the north-east of it communications are only found after — 
a long distance is traversed. Finally, it is only by means 
of the Han and through the mart of Shikichin that goods 
can be transported from Hupei, Szechuan and Hunan to 
the northern interior provinces. 

At the confluence of the Han with the Yangtsze lies the 
treaty port of Hankau, with an enormous population, and a 
foreign trade of about 410,000,000. On the other bank is 
Wuchang, the provincial capital, also with a great population. 
Other important cities are grouped round this point. The 
trade of Hankau has shown a diminution of late years, 
owing mainly to the decrease in exports, especially tea. It 
is a significant fact that the transit trade of this port exceeds 
in value the entire foreign trade of any of the recently 
opened ports. The foreign trade of Szechuan, as shown 
by the transit trade from Ichang and Hankau, already 
equals the entire trade of several of the open ports. Goods 
are brought up to Hankau by sea-going vessels, or by the 
river steamers, of which there are three companies, namely 
the China Merchants, under the Chinese, and the Indo- 
Chinese and China Navigation Companies, under the British 
flag. By mutual arrangement one steamer of one or other 
of the companies leaves each end of the Shanghai- Hankau 
line every working day. After repacking, goods are sent 
on to Szechuan under foreign transit pass as foreign-owned 
goods. According to the consular reports, however, con- 
firmed by private inquiry, ;%%; are entirely native-owned 
from the hour they leave Shanghai. The foreign steamer 
owner gets his freight, and a class of soz-disant native 
traders exists, who in rather a questionable way earn a 
pittance, representing the goods to be their property, and 
applying for the necessary passes. Shanghai is essentially 
the foreigners’ market, and not Hankau. 

The valley of the Han is one of the central regions, 
where all advantages are united for the prosperity and 
increase of the population. There are to be found a 
healthy, temperate climate, fertile soil, abundant water of 
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excellent quality, varied flora, marble and building stone, 
as well as coal. Enough has been said to show the im- 
portance of Hankau as a central junction for trade com- 
munications, and for the future railway system of Western 
China. 

Below Hankau the only feature which requires notice is 
the Poyang Lake, famous for its surrounding beauty. Near 
the confluence of the river draining that sheet of water 
and the Yangtsze is situated the treaty port of Kiukiang, an 
important trade centre. The Poyang resembles the Tung- 
ting Lake in its main features; namely, its vast dimensions 
and its importance as a terminus for trade. It receives, by 
means of the Fu, Kan, and other lesser streams, the drainage 
of the whole Kiangsi basin. Inundations on the Yangtsze 
raise the surface of the lake at times as much as 30 feet. 
Populous towns are numerous on the wooded hill-sides, as 
well as on the islands and peninsulas, and fleets of junks, 
floating towns, are anchored next the ports. What has 
been said regarding the Tungting Lake and Hunan, as 
regards the possible development of trade, may be applied 
to the Poyang and Kiangsi. The enormous trade to be 
developed by the Han valley, north of the Yangtsze, and 
through the Tungting and Poyang lakes and their affluents, 
which radiate in a southerly direction in the region to the 
south, will now be evident. These lakes and waterways 
are far from perfect. Still, steam navigation, given proper 
customs facilities, can accomplish much, and where the 
steamer cannot be applied with advantage the railway can 
step in. Railways run up the valleys of the Kan and Fu, 
and the Siang and Yuen rivers would open the provinces 


of Kiangsi and Hunan effectively. These lines would act 
as “feeders” to the mighty Yangtsze, and develop a most 
important and remunerative stream of commerce, which 
would centre at Shanghai. Carried across the “ divide,” 
the line will some day be taken down the valley of the 
Peikiang to Canton, and be the means of developing an 
enormous inter-provincial traffic. 
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Below the Poyang on to Nanking there is not much to 
be noted here. In its course through the populous province 
of Anhuci, a distance of some 200 miles, the Yangtsze 
passes a succession of towns, many of them of importance. 
The treaty port for this region is Wuhu. It promises to 
develop into a great rice-exporting centre, though it will 
always be liable to suffer from terrible inundations, such as 
once brought 1,000,000 people to seek State relief. At 
Nanking the delta and its low flat lands commence, soon 
Opening out into the estuary of the Yangtsze. Chinkiang, 
the port of the Kiangsu province, is situated where the 
Grand Canal reaches the Yangtsze, and occupies an im- 
portant position. From this place to the mouth of the 
river there are still some 200 miles to be traversed. At 
the debouchure the width is 60 miles, and although the 
estuary is in places over 30 feet deep, the navigation is 
much obstructed by the numerous mud -and sand banks 
which are constantly forming. At low water the deepest 
channels have hardly more than 14 feet of water, but at 
the flow vessels drawing 18 feet to 20 feet can easily pass. 
The greatest obstacle, however, and the most dreaded 
danger, are the dense fogs which often envelop the whole 
estuary and neighbouring sea-board. Many a vessel is lost 
each year from this cause. Regarding the trade of Shanghai, 
space does not permit any lengthy examination of its con- 
dition ; suffice it to say that this active and vigorous trade 
centre, justly called the “commercial capital ” of China, has 
an average foreign trade of over 4 19,000,000, not counting 
the large coasting trade; and that it promises an enormous 
development. 

In conclusion, although something has been accomplished 
on the Yangtsze, its capacity has hardly yet been tested, 
the West River and other streams of Southern China are 
to a certain extent unutilized. I have shown that outside 
the river system there are vast tracts yet untouched ; and 
in great portions again, reached by the network, the defec- 
tive water carriage, aided by the customs barriers, effectually 
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hinders any development of trade. There remain the lakes 
next the Yangtsze, and the rivers, which have to be effec- 
tively opened to light-draught steam navigation. But unless 
the merchants make use of these waterways, little will come 
of this concession recently obtained. The waterways of the 
country, the “glory of China,” are altogether insufficient, 
and railways are required. Midland railways, driven from 
north to south, are the pressing want of China. 

The natural channel of trade for the large region drained 
by the West River is the waterway itself. The account of 
the river itself which is given in “ Across Chrysé”—the 
narrative of my exploration in 1882—conveys the impression 
that the region is not only unruly, but very poor. But, as I 
pointed out, the ruined cities along the river showed signs of 
past prosperity and even grandeur, which have passed away 
owing to the Taiping and Mohammedan rebellions and 
the consequent diversion of the carrying trade to other 
routes. The route once opened effectively, these provinces 
would rapidly recover their former flourishing condition. 
As regards the question of navigation, much remains to 
be done in surveying the river thoroughly. Light-draught 
steamers are plying on the Sikiang for several hundred 
miles to Wuchaufu, more than half way to its navigation 
limit at Pese, on the Yunnan frontier. And while there is 
probably no possibility of making the West River navigable 
to the frontier of Yunnan, it seems likely that Nanning, a 
commercial centre of great importance, can be opened to 
steam navigation. By merely clearing slightly the channel 
at the rapids, making better tow paths in certain parts, and 
providing these where they do not exist, much might be 
done on the upper reaches of the river. The road from 
Yunnanfu, the capital, to Pose, might be greatly shortened, 
and, with a properly organized service of river patrol, such 
as exists on the Yangtsze, rendering life and property 
secure, an important trade might be developed. 

The extinction of the once great traffic, owing to the 
rebellions, and the crushing taxes levied at the numerous 
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customs barriers have impoverished the people, and so far 
rendered impossible the resuscitation of its former populous 
and opulent cities. By throwing open the river to steam 
navigation, and by carrying out the reforms indicated, much 
may be done, however, to develop the resources of the South. 
The first step should be the really free navigation of the 
river, the creation of a treaty port at Nanning, the centre 
of a region which should develop an important trade, and 
the construction of a railway to Yunnan fu. Among the 
affluents of the West River which can be opened is the 
Pekiang, or North river, draining the country lying directly 
north of Canton. This stream is navigable for some 
150 miles, and passes through a productive country with 
important mineral resources. There are other rivers in 
Southern China which would prove highly valuable arteries 
of trade, such as the Han, which drains an important tract 
of country, finding its debouchure at Swatow; the Min also 
offers some inducements. 

Pakhoi and Chinchau supply foreign goods to the whole 
of southern Yunnan, western Kwangsi, and southern 
K weichau, through regular channels, unchecked by excessive 
taxation, and as the fertile valleys of Yunnan and K weichau 
are peopled by Chinese immigrants from Szechuan and 
Hunan, Pakhoi will prosper. The great highway for 
foreign imports is vid Nanning and Pose.* A railway 
along this route would meet with no serious difficulties, and 
is probably the easiest line for a railway to mount the 
plateau. If a railway be constructed from Tongking via 
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Lungchau, or still more so if above Lungchau to Yunnan fu, 
a heavy blow would be struck at the West River trade 
centring at Hongkong. Every effort will of course be 
made by the French, by means of preferential tariffs and 
putting pressure on the Chinese authorities, to divert the 
trade to the French possession. The shortest and most 
effective means of opening the upper West River basin in 
the interests of China and of the world at large, is to con- 
struct a railway from Pakhoi to Nanning, a step which 
should be taken, and taken at once. Otherwise an incen- 
tive for French interference will continue, and be a constant 
source of difficulty and danger. 

A consideration of all the circumstances irresistibly leads 
one to the conclusion that it is from Burma on the one 
hand, and from Shanghai and Hongkong on the other, that 
England must, by the aid of steam, applied overland and 
by waterway, effectively occupy the Upper Yangtsze region, 
the key to our position in China. China has ceased to be 
a buffer, and England must effectively occupy the Yangtsze 
region and Southern China if she means to hold her own. 

It seems to be assumed in certain quarters, perhaps 
because so much stress has been laid upon the Yangtsze 
basin, that we view with indifference the future of Southern 
China, the hinterlands of Hongkong and of Burma, the 
avenues by which the upper Yangtsze can be bound to our 
land and sea bases. No illusions should be permitted re- 
garding this question. In view of what has recently 
occurred in Northern China, of the aims and ambitions of 
France and Russia, and especially of French designs, it is 
to be hoped that there will be no more “graceful con- 
cessions” on the part of this country. Of late years diffi- 
culties have arisen in Siam, in West Africa, in Madagascar 
and elsewhere, and each of these occasions has been pro- 
trounced to be of insufficient importance to make a deter- 
mined stand upon; we are now being confronted with a 
grave danger, which seemingly is considered to be too 
great to face boldly. But we have to stand somewhere. 
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At all costs, at all hazards, we must keep open the hinter- 
lands of Burma and Hongkong and our approaches to the 
upper Yangtsze, if we mean to maintain ourselves in Central 
China, and if we mean to prevent the “back-way” to 
India passing into the hands of potential enemies. 

In conclusion, I commend to your consideration certain 
passages in Mr. Chamberlain’s plain-spoken speech of 
May 13th: “No more vital question has ever been pre- 
sented for the decision of a Government and the decision 
of a nation, . . . events of the most momentous importance 
to every man and woman in this country; . . . our position 
is far from satisfactory. ... All the powerful States of 
Europe have made alliances,” and “the country is liable to 
be confronted at any moment with a combination of great 
Powers”; there has been “for some time past a combined 
assault by the nations of the world upon the commercial 
supremacy of this country,” which, if successful, ‘‘ would 
menace our existence in a way in which it never has been 
threatened since the time when the great Napoleon at- 
tempted to lay an interdict upon British trade.” 

Yes! the very existence of the nation is menaced, and 
the menace should be confronted to-day as it has been in 
the past, by a bold and determined stand. 
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THE YANG-TSZE VALLEY AND BRITISH 
COMMERCE. 


By Atrrep Barton, M.D. 


BETWEEN the years 1856 and 1863 the Empire of China 
was shaken by internecine convulsion. Rebellion had 
broken out in many of the provinces ; the Taipings ravaging 
Kwang-Tung, Kiang-Si, Che-kiang and Ngan-Hwei. This 
insurrection was believed by the missionaries to be a Christian 
uprising; but amongst these Taipings not a man of note 
or education was to be found. They were simply ruffians 
of the lowest description, belonging to the poorest class of 
agriculturists and farmers ; and driven by the misrule of the 
Government, and the squeezing of the mandarins, to open 
rebellion. They were joined by the seashore population, 
mainly composed of pirates. The hero afterwards known 
as “ Chinese Gordon ” quelled this outbreak in 1864. 

In the south-west, a Mahomedan insurrection was going 
on in Yu-Nan. These followers of the Prophet were intro- 
duced into China by the Emperor, Sutsung, in 757, when 
he called in the assistance of Caliph Aboo Jaffir al Mansoir 
(vzde Colonel Yule’s work on Cathay) against a powerful 
rebel. Many of these Mahomedans remained in the country 
as settlers, after peace was restored. They were joined in 
considerable numbers by their brethren from Turkestan 
and from the North, thereby greatly increasing their power 
and importance. 

In 1855 the Mahomedans rose against the intolerable 
tyranny of the Chinese Government officials, and the 
struggle ended in achieving their independence, which 
certainly lasted till 1861—the year of our arrival at Ping 
Shang, when another insurrection was raging in Sze-chuan 
north of Yu-nan. These rebels were a mixture of Mussel- 
man Chinese, Tufeh (hill-robbers) and the Maoutze (inde- 
pendent hill-tribes), a// joining in the cry for emancipation 
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from the oppressive rule of the Mandarins, and encouraged, 
not only by the success of the Yu-nan Mahomedans, but by 
the helpless attitude of the Central Government. These 
united forces in 1859 began plunder on an extensive scale. 
Their strength was increased by the terror-stricken flight 
of the Mandarins, whose soldiers deserted in large numbers, 
and joined the revolt. Other help was afforded by the 
unhappy people of the country, in order to escape starva- 
tion, their homes having been gutted and burnt. 

Rebellion had also broken out in the provinces of Kan-su 
and Shen-si, greatly perplexing the Chinese Government, 
whose war with England had only just terminated, after 
the destruction of the summer-palace of Yuen-ming-Yuen, 
and the investment of Pekin. This, briefly, was the con- 
dition of the country when, on the 11th of February, 1861, 
our party of three, viz., Major Sarel, 9th Lancers, Captain 
Blakiston, R.A., and myself, with attendants, started from 
Shanghai to explore the Yangtsze river, as far as its waters 
would carry us; and next to strike across country, vzd@ the 
old route from Ching-tu (the capital of Sze-chuan), to Lhassa; 
and through Tibet, across the Himalayas into India. 

At the present time, the Yang-tsze Kiang is so well 
known, as far as I-Chang (1,000 miles west), it is only 
necessary to describe its course beyond this city; specially 
beyond Chung-king. From I-Chang the term “ upper 
waters” is applied.. This 1,000 miles of flat country, rich 
in alluvial deposit, is of most fertile description, supplying 
three crops in the year of beans, cotton, rice, and other 
cereals. The people are a quiet, contented, hardworking 
race. 

It was remarkable, and even startling, to notice the 
difference between the aspect of the country occupied by 
the Taipings and that left undisturbed by their ravages ; 
for after passing An-kin, the last village held by the Taipings, 
the face of the country was utterly changed. We had left 
behind us a howling wilderness—a barren waste, and had 
entered a country teeming with life and industry. Both 
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sides of the river were green with young wheat; the people 
were well fed and well clothed; and pleasant homesteads 
and farms were everywhere seen. The country between 
Hang-Kow and the mouth of the Tung-Ting lake was 
under rich cultivation. 

Yo-Chau, a walled city, situated on a high red sand- 
cliff, guards the entrance of this, the largest lake in China. 
The shores are thickly popuiated, and on the water are 
floating islands, peopled by several families. These aquatic 
hamlets are formed by quantities of the hollow bamboo, 
lashed together, forming a huge raft, to which soil is brought, 
and small productive gardens are thus constructed and culti- 
vated. These raft-dwellers are great fishers, with trained 
-cormorants, which are arranged on the gunwales of the 
sampans. It is curious and interesting to watch these birds 
catching fish. Disappearing from their perch, and returning 
in short space, every one is expected to bear a fish in his 
beak. Any failure is followed by punishment. They are 
hindered from swallowing their prey by a stricture around 
the neck ; the fish being deftly ejected and thrown into the 
boat. 

The recently opened port of Yo-Chau, with the free 
navigation of the Tung-king lake, is of the utmost import- 
ance to commerce. The lake receives the waters of several 
navigable rivers, draining the high lands of the province of 
Ho-nan ; and the country surrounding this huge basin is rich 
in coal, minerals, and cereals, which can only be conveyed 
by Yo-Chau to the market of Hankow. 

From I-Chang we entered the gorges, traversing the 
rapids to Wan (140 geog. miles). This portion of the 
river is the most formidable to navigation; the strongest 
and longest rapids being here; and, as will be seen by the 
Admiralty chart (John Arrowsmith), it is the narrowest part 
of the river for 1,800 miles of its course. The chart will 
also give the names of the rapids and the gorges. 

In one of the clauses of the Che-foo Convention of 1876, 
it was stated that when a steamer was constructed so as to 
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overcome the rapids, and arrive safely at Chung-king, this 
city should become an open port. In 1887, a syndicate for 
this purpose, calling itself the Upper Yang-tsze Steam Navi- 
gation Company, was formed in London. Mr. Archibald 
Little was one of the directors. A suitable vessel was built 
under the direction of Mr. J. McGregor of London, and 
sent out in sections to Shanghai. There it was put together, 
and steamed up to I-Chang, ready for starting on her risky 
voyage. At I-Chang the steamer waited one year; and 
notwithstanding the energetic measures taken by Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Pekin to procure a permit for the 
steamer to traverse this section of the river, the persistently 
obstructive policy of the Chinese Government prevailed. 
Their given reasons for this opposition were most absurd. 
One example will suffice. It was asserted that the greatest 
danger would be incurred among the gorges, where the 
vertical cliffs were infested by large monkeys, which would 
certainly hurl rocks down on the unhappy crew, destroying 
both them and their steamer ! 

The steamer could have proceeded without a permit, as 
a matter of right, according to treaty, but such a measure 
might have caused trouble between the two Governments. 
An offer was at last made by the Chinese to purchase the 
vessel. This was accepted: the sale took place, and thus 
ended the scheme, to the great irritation and disappointment 
of its originators. But, to his lasting credit, Mr. Archibald 
Little refused to be beaten. By his untiring perseverance 
and courage, he has recently solved the difficulty of traversing 
these rapids by steamer ; and has run his vessel without 
accident to Chung-king ; thus facilitating trade (chiefly in 
Manchester goods) throughout the western provinces of 
Sze-Chuan and Yu-nan, containing a population of fifty 
millions. This would have been accomplished ten years 
ago but for the reasons stated above. 

At Qwei, above the Lu-can Gorge, we met with the first 
signs of coal. The natives were working it out of the sides 
of the hills by galleries, driven horizontally ; the seams 
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being from three to four feet thick. The coal was of poor 
quality with impressions of plants upon some portions. It 
was pounded up, mixed with water and loam, and sent to 
market in the form of bricks. The scenery of these gorges, 
of which Wu-shan is the longest (about 20 miles) is very 
grand. We seemed, as we entered, to leave daylight behind 
us, so dark and dreary was the look-out ahead. The width 
of the stream in many parts was not more than 150 yards, 
and the precipices of dark gray limestone are from 700 to 
goo feet in height. It was a relief to emerge from the 
Wind-box or Bellows-gorge, into the light of day, arriving 
at Quai-chau a few miles beyond. From this city to Wan 
(50 miles) coal is worked for in many parts, and the speci- 
mens we obtained proved to be anthracite. In this district, 
and for some hundred miles beyond, the poppy is plentiful) 
cultivated, and the opium is of better quality than that of 
Malwa. After the gathering of this crop, Indian corn, 
wheat, rice and sugar-cane are planted. Above Wan, the 
river widens: the hills recede from the banks, and the 
country affords an extensive prospect. Wide shingle flats 
exist, and are worked for gold. Between Wan and Chung- 
king are several coal and iron mines, and iron smelting- 
works were in action. Long open reaches, with deep 
water, were passed, as we steered our upward course; and 
gold washings were numerous. 

Before reaching Fu, at the mouth of the Kung-tan-Ho, 
we found limestone in kilns, producing excellent lime; also 
coal, cropping out from under the sandstone. Iron was 
here worked. Above Chung-king the river is navigable 
for upwards of 300 miles for steamers properly constructed, 
having a stern wheel. 

Approaching Lu-chau we came to extensive shallows of 
gravel and sand, where numbers of gold-washers were at 
work. These stretches, when the river is low, are let out 
in sections by Government ; and the washers are able to 
obtain sufficient gold to pay the tax, and also to save a 
small sum. The Fu-sung river falls into the Yang-tsze 
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near Lu-chau, and the gold is supposed to be washed from 
the hills whence the river springs. 

Ten miles below the city of Su-chau (situated at the 
confluence of the Min-Kiang and the Yang-tsze (1,750 statute 
miles from Wu-Sung), we arrived at the great coal-mines of 
Pa-ko-shan, where specimens of true bituminous coal were 
obtained ; and on examination it was proved that this coal 
was superior to that found in any other part of the river 
we had yet explored, and, under the action of heat, it was 
far more combustible. Extensive mining was being carried 
on by the horizontal galleries already described, and yielding 
larger blocks. Iron is also found in this neighbourhood. 
After ascending 25 miles above Su-chau, we came to the 
Great Coal-gorge (so named by us). This is 14 miles 
long; the cliffs on either side being from 500 to 600 feet 
in height. The coal-seams crop out from these precipices ; 
and at every turn the galleries were being worked by the 
natives, some of these being 400 feet above the level of the 
river. The coal is sent down in baskets on two permanent 
taut ropes, to the junks below ; the empties being carried 
up by the weight of the descending load. At some places 
the height at which the coal is worked is so great that two 
or more of these contrivances are necessary: one bringing 
down the coal to a halfway landing, and the other thence to 
the river. A very large quantity of coal is worked in this 
gorge, and is supposed to be anthracite. A vast number 
of junks transport the coal to Su-chau, thence ascending 
the river Min to Ching-Tu, the capital of Sze-chuan. 

From what we observed between the banks of the river, 
little doubt was left in our minds that the country was rich 
in iron, coal, and gold; also little fear of any want of good 
steam coal for our navy; believing, as we did, that this 
great coal-field was sufficient (if properly worked) to supply 
the navies of the world. The distance from these coal- 
fields to Wu-sung is great ; but with well-constructed barges, 
and a stream running from four to seven miles an hour, the 
coal could be conveyed thither in 30 days. 
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I refer those who are interested in the geography and 
navigation of the waters of the upper Yang-tsze to the 
chart made from the survey of the late Captain Blakiston, 
R.A. by John Arrowsmith—now the Admiralty chart. On 
this are minutely laid down the shoals, depths of water by 
soundings, names of towns and cities, their latitude and 
longitude, and respective distances, the heights of the sur- 
rounding hills, the position of rapids and gorges, the strength 
of the current, the exact location of the coal and iron mines, 
etc., an invaluable and indispensable guide to the steam- 
navigators of the upper waters of the Yang-tsze-Kiang as 
far as Ping-Shan. 

It is, however, of the greatest importance that the coal 
mines of the upper Yangtsze should be carefully exploited, 
so that their true value may be ascertained, and ourselves 
rendered independent of other sources for our supply. 
Moreover, it is absolutely necessary that our influence in 
this region should be maintained, and the concessions of 
the Chinese Government insisted upon, otherwise our 
position in the country commercially and politically will be 
lost. The Sze-chuan junk-men, who are a numerous and 
strong body, may become troublesome, now that steamers 
are introduced on the upper waters of the river. Theirs 
is a well-founded apprehension of losing their occupation ; 
but their junks being specially built for the navigation of the 
rapids and the crews well inured to the work, both could be 
utilized and ample employment afforded in carrying coal from 
the fields to Sha-Si, where their voyage ends. Thence the 
coal could be transhipped either into steam colliers or junks 
adapted for the lower waters of the Yangtsze, and con- 
veyed to Wu-sang. These river-sailors would then be 
without a grievance. 
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NEW CHINA. 
By Taw Sein Ko, M.R.A.S. 


[To acknowledge one’s incapacity is the way to be soon prepared to 
teach others ; for from the moment that a man is no longer full of himself, 
nor puffed up with empty pride, whatever good he learns in the morning 
he practises before night.”—-ConFuclivs. ] 


Cuina is like a revivified mastodon dazed by the glare of 
the roth century. Her contemporaries,—ancient Egypt, 
Chaldzea, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Judza, Greece, 
and Rome,—have all decayed and died. Indeed, at the 
time when the Pharaohs were building the pyramids, China 
had a settled government and a high state of civilization. 
A nation which gave the world the mariner’s compass, 
porcelain, gunpowder, the art of printing, silk and tea, 
which built the Great Wall, and which has subsisted 
through many vicissitudes for the last five thousand years 
without losing its essential characteristics, cannot be said to 
be devoid of vitality or the powers of recuperation. The 
Chinese are an industrious and peaceful race with no 
aggressive tendencies, but with a clear conception of the 
rights and duties imposed by the five kinds of relationship 
in life, viz.: that between sovereign and subject, between 
parent and child, between brother and brother, between 
husband and wife, and between friend and friend. If only 
they can have peace for a decade or two, hopes may be 
entertained that they will be able to shake off some of the 
fetters of conservatism with which they are now so tightly 
bound. 

China, with her teeming millions, is a self-contained 
country. Her varied climate, fauna and flora, her agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth, and her manufactures, make her 
independent of the supplies from foreign countries. This 
is the reason why the charge of exclusiveness has been so 
persistently urged against her. She is a world unto herself, 
and she needed no intercourse with other countries for the 
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exchange either of art or commerce. Owing, however, to 
the facilities of communication of modern times, and the 
necessity to exchange commodities of other countries less 
favourably conditioned than herself, foreign merchants 
knocked at her door, and they had to knock loud and 
clamorously and to use force and violence before they could 
gain admission. Foreign commerce was at first restricted 
to a few ports, and their number has since been increased 
either by diplomacy or war. It is an irony of fate that the 
rights of commerce thus acquired by Foreign Powers have 
been of greater advantage to the Chinese themselves than 
to foreigners. The producers, middlemen and consumers 
are Chinese, and the foreign merchant supplies the brains 
and the capital. This fact must have been considered by 
the Chinese Government when it recently yielded to the 
representation of the British Minister to open the internal 
waterways of China to trade and navigation by steamers, 
and to open a port in Hunan within two years. The effect 
of this arrangement will be remarkable, as it will bring 
prosperity, security and happiness to thousands of China- 
men inhabiting great stretches of land-locked tracts; and 
as it will bring in a handsome additional revenue to the 
Central Government wherewith more works of public utility 
can be undertaken. 

Under the existing circumstances, when the education, 
culture, energy, resources, and military equipments of 
Europe dominate the other Continents, it behoves China 
to study closely European politics and the deliberations of 
the Cabinets at London, Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg 
regarding the destiny of the Far East. The late Marquis 
Tseng was wise enough to discuss the foreign policy of 
China in his famous article on “China: the Sleep and the 
Awakening,” which was published in this Review in January, 
1887. Had his life been prolonged on his return to Peking, 
some of his ideas would doubtless have been realized, and 
he might also have left the impress of his genius on the 
internal administration of China. 
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Circumstances, however, have altered very much since 
the time of the Marquis. China is no longer an indepen- 
dent Power respected by foreign nations, but a guantzté 
négligeable to be buffeted about and treated with contumely 
and humiliation. Russia, France and Austria on one hand 
form a coalition to rival that formed by England, Germany, 
Japan and the United States on the other. China’s con- 
tinued existence is due to the conflict of interest of these 
Powers, and to her being an excellent market for the 
produce of European, American and Japanese workmen. 
Indeed, had it not been for the recent pronouncement by 
England of the Monroe doctrine on behalf of China, no one 
could say what would have become of that ancient empire 
during the last few months. 

The Chino-Japanese war of 1894-95 affected the balance 
of power in the Far East. China had hitherto been looked 
upon as a possible ally by England and Russia, but the 
mismanagement of her operations brought her into a con- 
temptible position in the family of nations. The wave of 
Russianism hitherto checked by the Chinese barrier, has 
swept down towards the sea, and England, which annulled 
the Treaty of St. Stefano in 1878 and which caused the 
Russians to turn back from Constantinople, found herself 
face to face with the Colossus of the North eager to help 
himself out of the inheritance of another ‘‘sick man” of the 
East. 

Having passed comparatively scatheless through the 
diplomatic throes during the period subsequent to the war 
with Japan, China may be said to have had a new birth and 
may be spoken of now as “ New China.” At the present 
time, she cannot be said to have any foreign policy at all, 
and even if she has any, she is liable to coercion by foreign 
influences. It is expedient, therefore, that she should pay 
more attention to her domestic policy and set her house 
in order. She should take to heart the significant declara- 
tion of Mr. Curzon made in the House of Commons on the 
ist March last, that ‘‘ British policy was to prevent or post- 
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pone the disruption of China as long as possible.” Unless 


her domestic administration is sound, unless she rules a_ 


prosperous and contented people, and unless she controls a 
full treasury and commands a high credit, her disruption or 
subjection to foreign sway must ensue as certain as the 
night follows the day. Outsiders are apt to fancy that 
China would be better governed under European domina- 
tion ; but it must be remembered that, even under the best 
of European Governments established over an alien people, 
the ancient historic process of “ victa victrix” would now be 
impossible, and that want of community of thought and 
sentiment, religion and custom, as well as racial prejudice, 
would be an ever-present barrier between the rulers and 
the ruled. Further, the substitution of law and rigid justice 
for fancy and arbitrary caprice, is apt to breed discontent, 
disaffection, and disloyalty, and to lead to the popular belief 
that a liberal scope is not afforded to the realization of 
legitimate aspirations by natives. 

China is a vast congeries of federated States rather than 
a united Empire welded into a harmonious whole. The 
difference in speech, customs and habits between one 
province and another, and the long period during which 
local autonomy has been permitted, render it expedient to 
proceed with caution in the introduction of useful reforms. 
Now that the internal revenues of the Liang-chiang and 
Che-chiang are to be placed under the management of the 
Maritime Customs Department for the liquidation of the 
loan of 16 millions sterling made to China by the Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Bank and the German Asiatic Bank, it 
appears to be high time for the provincial authorities to 
avail themselves of the assistance of the foreign Customs 
officials in adopting other reforms in addition to those that 
are purely fiscal. The Customs Department, ably presided 
over by Sir Robert Hart, may be looked upon not only as 
the mainstay of China in her troubles, but also as an 
efficient medium for the introduction of Executive, Legis- 
lative and Administrative reforms. China has agreed that 
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the Head of the Customs Department shall be a British 


subject so long as British trade with China at the ports 


continues to exceed that of any other Power. The security 
of tenure thus guaranteed would enable the Inspector- 
General to make his voice heard more effectively at least in 
fiscal matters relating to foreign trade, and to leave Peking 
as occasion requires. It has been suggested that the head- 
quarters of the Customs Department should be removed to 
Shanghai, where it would be in touch with the progressive 
foreign community. It would, perhaps, be well for the 
Inspector-General to stay six months at the Capital and 
the rest of the year at Shanghai. At the latter place he 
could initiate legislation relating to customs and shipping 
matters, and also to matters connected with land and the 
assessment and collection of internal revenue in respect of 
the Liang-chiang and Che-chiang Provinces. Procedure in 
shipping matters has not been legalized, and public life and 
property are much in jeopardy owing to the absence of any 
law regarding merchant shipping. The creation of a Legis- 
lative Council by the Inspector-General, and the confirma- 
tion of all laws made by sovereign authority, would afford 
an object-lesson to the Chinese Government as to the 
manner and method of making laws and regulations for the 
Empire. The secret of the stability of a Government and 
the contentment and prosperity of its subjects is the estab- 
lishment of the supremacy of law, and the secret of the 
marvellous success of the British Government both at home 
and abroad is its capacity for making excellent laws and 
regulations after due consultation, deliberation and dis- 
cussion. Legislators like Macaulay, Maine, and Stephen, 
who revolutionized the law of India and introduced into it 
scientific, liberal and philosophical principles coupled with 
perspicacity, precision and terseness of language, would be 
able to confer upon China greater good than a Gordon, 
Tseng Kuo Fan, Tso Tsung T‘ang, or Li Hung Chang in 
the arena of war, politics or diplomacy. 

The most urgent law now required is that relating to 
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printing presses and newspapers. The Press is acknow- 
ledged to be the fourth estate in the West, and its influence 
over the counsels of the nation is remarkable. Indeed, 
newspapers, pamphlets and books may be looked upon as 
the ear, eye and heart of a nation, and through them 
Governments can feel the national pulse. At Shanghai 
and elsewhere, there are Chinese newspapers whose editors 
are so ignorant of the noble character of their profession as 
to blackmail Mandarins and respectable merchants for re- 
fraining from publishing things derogatory to their reputa- 
tion. Legislation alone can impose a fitting penalty on 
such delinquents and at the same time can direct national 
aspirations to flow in proper channels and to be realized in 
a quiet and satisfactory way. 

It is generally admitted that the Provincial Governments 
are strong, while the Central Government at Peking is 
weak. It is expedient that the relations between the Im- 
perial and Provincial Governments should be clearly defined, 
especially with reference to the amount of money to be con- 
tributed by each Province towards Imperial charges. If it 
is considered to be derogatory to borrow the services of 
experienced Indian officials to help in the reformation of 
the internal administration of China, the Chinese Govern- 
ment might well send a Commission to India to study and 
report on her administrative methods, which have now 
become the marvel of the civilized world. Some years ago 
Russia sent a similar Commission to study the workings of 
the Indian Post Office, and Australia also sent one to report 
on Indian irrigation. In the construction of works of 
public utility like roads, telegraphs, railways, and irrigation 
works, India presents an unrivalled field of observation. 
The question of controlling the vagaries of the Huang Ho 
river, the ‘‘Sorrow of China,” can only be solved by en- 
gaging the services of Indian engineers or by applying 
Indian methods. 

In the matter of creating a Legislative Council for the 
Empire, the expediency of the Tsungli Yamen undertaking 
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the discussion of all Bills, draft regulations, and annual 
Budgets may be considered. The members of the Yamen 
are all high officials holding substantive administrative 
appointments elsewhere, and having the right of access to 
the Emperor ; and of all Mandarins they are the most per- 
meated with Western ideas and sentiments. It may also 
be considered whether each Viceroy should not be assisted 
by a Provincial Legislative Council. 

The salvation of China and her continued existence as an 
independent nation depend upon the immediate reformation, 
above all, of her legislative and financial methods of ad- 
ministration, and upon the manner in which the virile intelli- 
gence and collective wisdom of the nation, as represented 
by the new-born Press, guide the policy of the Government 
and help it in its onerous work of administration. Unless 
a sentiment of honour, patriotism, good sense and modera- 
tion are manifested both by Mandarins ‘and newspaper 
editors and writers of books, the future of China cannot but 
be a gloomy one, and her well-wishers cannot but be filled 
with anxious forebodings. 

As most accounts of China in the newspapers and journals 
are tinged with a considerable amount of pessimism, it is 
pleasant to turn to the pages of Mr. Consul Jamieson’s 
Report on the revenue and expenditure of the Chinese 
Empire.* The annual revenue of China is said to be 
88,979,000 taels, of which the land tax amounts to 25,088,000, 
and the salt gabel to 13,952,000. Comparing the revenue 
of China with that of India, the two countries being similar 
in population and area (although the climate and resources 
of the former are more favourable), the land tax should 
amount to 100,000,000 and the salt gabel to 33,000,000 if 
the agency employed is adequately paid and efficiently 
supervised, and if the system of collection is regulated by 
proper laws and rules. Further, the duty and likin on 
native opium which at present amount to 2,229,000 taels, 
are capable of an appreciable increase, considering the 


* Published as Foreign Office Misc. Series No. 415 of 1897. 
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increasing “area under poppy cultivation, and the fact that 
China has¥now begun to export opium. The information 
on the annual expenditure is not complete, but it is con- 
sidered that it just balances the revenue. Out of the ex- 
penditure"the sum of 5,000,000 taels is debited to the Board 
of Admiralty (northern squadron), 500,000 to railway con- 
struction, and 1,500,000 to public works, Yellow River 
embankments, sea wall, etc. Since the northern squadron 
was destroyed by the Japanese in 1894-95, the first item is 
now a saving; the second should be increased as much as 
possible, because railways are productive works ; and the 
third should be subjected to a closer scrutiny by skilled 
engineers. The annual cost of Metropolitan administra- 
tion, Manchu garrisons, and the Imperial Household is 
19,478,000 taels. It is well known that the charges on 
account of the Imperial Household are exorbitant. It is 
said that in the accounts eggs and flowers are charged at a 
tael a piece, and there must be other most extravagant 
charges. In short, a more careful examination of the 
accounts will apparently reduce the expenditure and effect 
considerable savings. On the whole, there is every reason 
to suppose that under a proper system of check, scrutiny 
and control, the financial future of China is a bright one, 
and that more money will be available for the construction 
of roads, railways, telegraphs, irrigation works, public build- 
ings, schools, colleges, etc. At present much useless ex- 
penditure is incurred in connection with financial adminis- 
tration by the employment of expectant officials, by the 
overlapping of similar systems of collecting customs and 
zansit dues, and in the transport of rice and specie to 
Peking. A wider scope might be afforded to private enter- 
prise in this last matter. 

The absence of Imperial or Provincial Budgets of revenue 
and expenditure goes a long way in undermining the con- 
fidence of the people in the Government and in depreciating 
the credit of China in foreign money markets. Unless the 
outside public knows how much money is received by 
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Government, how much is spent on reasonable and useful 
objects, and that there is a guarantee for the careful dis- 
bursement of public funds, the Chinese people and foreign 
capitalists will hesitate to have pecuniary dealings with the 
Chinese Government. 

Chinese civilization, like its massive literature, is self- 
developed, and has few borrowings, if any, from other 
countries. The importance accorded to family ties and to 
mutual co-operation has dispensed with the necessity of 
Poor Laws, and the obligation imposed upon the nation 
of obedience and loyalty to constituted authority has spared 
the Empire much bloodshed and rebellion. That the 
system has faults of its own is undeniable, but that it has 
also its merits is evidenced by the stability through long 
ages of the Chinese as a nation. Few Westerners can 
appreciate this system of civilization of hoary antiquity, 
because the majority of them fail to understand a people 
outside the pale of European civilization, which has mainly 
been moulded into its present condition by the faith of 
Palestine, the poetry and philosophy of Greece, and the 
civil law of Rome. 

It has been observed that the Chinese emigrants settled 
under a European flag as in Hongkong, Tongking, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Dutch Indies, possess a 
marked tendency to improve their intellectual and social 
status. Their powers of combination, their innate capacity 
for trade, their energy and resource, and above all, the 
European system of rule which accords them security of 
life and property and freedom of thought and speech, and 
which fosters individualism rather than communism, always 
enable them to attain a position superior to that of the 
natives of the country ; and the position thus achieved by 
them is a standing wonder to European travellers. The 
marked difference of condition between the Chinese at home 
and their expatriated brethren abroad, may chiefly be attri- 
buted to the difference in the system of Government under 
which they live. Now that Europe and America are taking 
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a real interest in China, and that the Chinese themselves 
are convinced that, unless they march with the times and 
borrow from the West some of the laws and institutions in 
return for the several boons conferred by China upon the 
world at large, the advancement of the country along the 
path of progress, as understood by Westerners, may be 
regarded as fully assured. 

Pearson,* after surveying the world “from China to 
Peru,” is of opinion that, in the coming centuries, the white 
race will be confined to the Temperate Zone, its mission 
being limited to the exercise of the faculty of organization 
and the evolution of peace and order, and that the black 
and yellow races will spread themselves more and more 
over the remaining habitable portions of the globe. This 
prediction may or may not be realized in the dim future ; 
but it may be noted, by the way, that the yellow race as 
represented by the Chinese and Japanese, is much superior 
to the black race as represented by Hindus, Indian Muham- 
madans, and negroes, in culture, mental and industrial 
capacity, physical endurance, adaptability to environment, 
and capability of being acclimatised in any part of the world, 
and that the yellow race possesses a homogeneity, more or 
less, of faith, language, custom, and habits of thought, which 
is admittedly denied to the black race. If there is to be 


any struggle for racial supremacy in the coming ages, it | 


must apparently be between the white and the yellow races, 
2.e. to say, between the Teuton (including the Anglo-Saxon) 


and the Mongolian, the Russian being a cross between the [ 
two, and as such holding the balance of power. However, | 


China is essentially an industrial country, and there is every 
reason to believe that the development of her militarism by 
contact with Western influences will not be abnormal, unless 
it is accelerated by foreign domination. Pearson’s generali- 
zations are, indeed, far-reaching, and the following extractt 


* Author of Mational Life and Character. 
+ Pages 118-119 of edition of 1894. 
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from his book may be quoted as an appropriate conclusion 
of this article : 

‘We have compelled her (China) to come into the fellow- 
ship of nations. She has adopted steamers, and European 
artillery and army organization: she has accepted the tele- 
graph; she is about to introduce railways; and she has 
credit enough to carry out the changes she needs with 
foreign capital. On three sides of her lie countries that she 
may easily seize, over which very often she has some old 
claim, and in the climate of which her people can live. 
Flexible as Jews, they can thrive on the mountain plateau 
of Thibet, and under the sun of Singapore; more versatile 
even than Jews, they are excellent labourers, and not without 
merit as soldiers and sailors; while they have a capacity 
for trade which no other nation of the East possesses. 
They do not need even the accident of a man of genius to 
develop their magnificent future. Ordinary ‘statesmanship, 
adopting the improvements of Europe without offending the 
customs and prejudices of the people, may make them a 
State which no Power in Europe will dare to disregard ; 
with an army which could march by fixed stages across 
Asia: and a fleet which could hold its own against any the 
strongest of the European Powers could afford to keep 


permanently in Chinese waters.” 
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JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION OF EGYPT 
FROM THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH SIDE.* 


By Sir JOHN JARDINE, K.C.IE. 


THE report made by Sir John Scott, on the eve of his 
retirement from the important function of control of the 
native civil and criminal courts in Egypt, contains much 
matter of deep interest to statesmen and lawyers. Short 
and practical and devoid of all attempt to display the results 
up to date of a difficult but successful administration, it proves 
that much has been done to amend the working of the native 
courts, and to infuse a purer tone, without breaking away 
from the existing system of Oriental custom, modified by 
procedure derived from France. 

It is well known that Sir John Scott has always wisely 
avoided the temptation usually dangled before reformers 
of planning a new building after digging up even the old 
foundations. He had indeed to put new wine into old 
bottles, but he did this slowly and carefully. Every change 
had to be somehow made to appear advisable to the native 
mind and to the statesmen and jurists, many of them 


foreigners, who had a voice in such matters; and here Sir f 


John Scott’s patience and learning, his facility in European 
languages, and his other diplomatic qualities, proved valuable 
in the extreme. 

Having served as a Judge in India, he introduced some 
procedures which had worked well in that dependency ; but 
he used the terms of French law and modified them to suit 
the Egyptian code. Thus escaping pedantry and backed 
by the powerful influence of Lord Cromer, he kept on 
improving the system he had to control; and by going 
on tours of inspection found out the actual state of the 
courts, and kept himself in personal touch with the interior. 


* Rapport sur les Tribunaux Indigénes, présenté par M. le Conseiller 
Judiciaire (Sir John Scott, k.c.m.c.), Années 1896-1897. Ministére de la 
Justice, Cairo, 1898. 
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The Report announces that the native courts continued 
to progress in 1897. Criminal acts are divided into crimes, 
délits and contraventions. Crimes have fallen in six years 
from 2,625 to 1,424; and, as in England, serious crimes 
especially show a great reduction. The contrast of 1897 
with 1896 is notable, and is assigned to better police 
organization. It is hinted that the Cairo police are too 
zealous in prosecuting petty matters. Some tribunals are 
too lenient in grave matters, the Judges being rather eager 
to find extenuating circumstances. The Courts of Appeal 
have sometimes, like the Indian High Courts, to increase 
the sentence and even reverse acquittals, 

It has been found expedient to replace the native Pro- 
cureur Général by a European. The choice of Corbet 
Bey has been well received by all classes. Decisions are 
promptly given; and the public confidence in the native 
courts increases. There remains room for improvement 
in the officers of courts and in the advocates. Important 
civil cases are still generally brought in the Mixed Tribunals, 
although the fees in the native courts have been reduced. 
Some of the latter have, however, far too much to do; and 
Sir John Scott advises that certain heads of villages should 
be given a jurisdiction up to 100 P.T., equivalent to about 
41 sterling, so that the State as well as the parties and 
witnesses should be saved time and money. He has seen 
cases of a very petty nature in Upper Egypt where the 
witnesses were taken away from their own businesses for 
three days at a time. He would subject the village courts 
to the committee of control, and require them to keep 
registers. 

To give quicker finality Sir John Scott has for some years 
desired that convictions in cases of manifest theft, slight 
injuries to the body and other small matters, should not be 
open ‘to appeal. He would safeguard the liberty of the 
subject with what the French call cassation, the same 
enormous powers of interference which the High Courts 
of India exercise on rare occasions. 
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Jurists of Bentham’s school, and indeed most English 
lawyers, will be glad to hear that the law of evidence in 
capital cases has been altered, so that sentence of death 
may now be passed upon general presumptions or proofs, 
Article 32 having been abrogated. This Article used to 
require that there must be either a confession of the prisoner 
or the testimony of two eye-witnesses. But this led to 
failures of justice, confessions being rare and murders 
seldom happening when two persons were looking on. 
The notion was that the rule belonged to Mahomedan law. 
But it was shown to the Khedive’s Government that in 
other Mussalman countries no such law obtained ; and after 
many researches in the works of tie best commentators, the 
Government became satisfied that the repeal of Article 32 
would in no sense conflict with the law of the Prophet. 

The next subject of importance is the reform of the 
courts held by the Cadies. Here the procedure and rules 
of evidence have been simplified by abolishing exclusions. 
Care was taken not to go contrary to the religious law; 
and what was done has been warmly approved by both 
the people and the Cadies. With the increase of wealth 
and order, greater* learning and precision are demanded 
from these indigenous officers. Sir John Scott, evidently 
following all experience in India, proposes to increase the 
learned qualification of candidates and at the same time 
to secure better men by raising the modest stipends. 

This valuable report concludes with a suggestion of 
political as well as judicial importance. The five years’ 
period of the Mixed Tribunals comes to an end next 
February ; and the Khedive has already proposed to the 
Powers some alterations in their loz organigue. Sir John 
Scott considers the interpretation of Art. 9 to be of the 
greatest moment. It runs thus:—‘Ces tribunaux con- 
naitront seuls de toutes les contestations en matiére civile 
et commerciale entre indigénes et ‘étrangers, et entre 


étrangers de nationalités différentes, en dehors du statut 
personnel. Ils connaitront aussi de toutes les actions 
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réelles immobili¢res entre toutes personnes méme apparte- 
nant a la méme nationalité.” 

Sir John Scott argues that the intention of the makers 
of this law is clearly expressed ; the Powers meant to 
confine the Mixed Tribunals to causes where the parties 
belonged to different nations. But in a series of decisions 
based on the phrase mzxed interest, these tribunals have 
gone far beyond the jurisdiction conferred. There may 
have been some excuse when the country had no local 
courts of any value: this excuse exists no longer, nor since 
the year 1884 when the native tribunals were established. 
Sir John Scott ends his report with the following opinion :— 
“The native tribunals of to-day are working ina satisfactory 
manner ; and it is to be hoped that the Powers will accept 
the proposals of the Egyptian Government found in its 
recent circular, proposals meant to permit Egypt to dis- 
pense justice to her suitors in her own tribunals and 
according to her own laws, with the single restriction 
which results from the limits imposed by the true interpre- 
tation of the organic law of the Mixed Tribunals.” 

We conclude with some reflections which may be of use 
in these times of political rivalry. The substantial justice 
administered in Egypt is chiefly due to the simple and 
direct procedure and the efficient system of control, institu- 
tions derived from France, for which we give full credit to 
the learned jurists of that country. At the same time we 
may justly claim for the high British officials, who had to 
work them, that they have shown the same practical sense 
and moderation, the like power of adaptation to unfamiliar 
circumstances, which have made our Anglo-Indian states- 
men successful in similar endeavours. 
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THE POSITION OF CAPE COLONY IN SOUTH 
AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


By Matcoitm SErTOon. 


Any visitor to South Africa, who endeavours to enter into 
colonial affairs, must soon be impressed by the essential 
unity of the whole region south of the Zambesi. With the 
exception of a German colony on the Atlantic coast, and a 
Portuguese province on the eastern sea-board, all South 
Africa is dominated by British and Dutch, who govern 
various “ Kafir” tribes of the Bantu stock. The earlier 
inhabitants, Bushmen and Hottentots, although interesting 
to an ethnologist, may be left out of account in a political 
survey, because the Bushmen, now nearly extinct, have 
never possessed a tribal organization, and the Hottentots 
(who were far behind the Bantu race in political develop- 
ment) have ceased to exist as a nation, except in German 
Namaqualand, where, however, a systematic policy of exter- 
mination of natives appears now to be the ruling principle 
with the German officials. 

But the various events which have tended to prevent 
cohesion in South Africa are, unhappily, such a familiar 
story, and the provincial jealousies in the country have at 
times become so keen, that observers in England are 
apt to forget that the various boundaries of to-day are 
purely artificial The Chief-Justice of the Orange Free 
State, Mr. Melins de Villiers, has endeavoured to prove 
that England should not have extended her dominions 
beyond the Orange River. But, since British territories 
now stretch to Tanganyika, the chief, though unforeseen, 
effect of his protest was to advertise the fact that two 
brothers hold the highest judicial office in Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State respectively, and to suggest 
the reflection that, if such a circumstance is possible, there 
cannot be any impassable gulf between the institutions of 
Colonial and Republican South Africa. 
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The object of this paper is to offer a few remarks on 
the present position of Cape Colony, which, although the 
mother-state of South Africa, has not recently-attracted so 
much attention in England as the more turbulent regions 
of the Transvaal and Matabeleland. 

Cape Colony occupies an interesting place in African 
politics. The Dutch of the South African Republic and 
the Orange Free State have, for the most part, kinsmen 
living in the older colony. The Englishmen of the Eastern 
Province of the Cape (who owe their position to the State- 
aided emigration of 1820 which founded Port Elizabeth and 
Grahamstown) have many bonds, social and commercial, 
with the Englishmen of Natal, Johannesburg, and Rhodesia. 
And yet, until Mr. Rhodes (whose general policy it is not 
proposed to discuss in this place) took the lead in Cape 
affairs, the other portions of South Africa were suffered to 
develop almost independently of the Cape. But, during 
the last few years, Cape Colony has annexed Southern 
Bechuanaland (some time a Crown Colony), and the native 
territory Pondoland (on which Natal was supposed to enter- 
tain designs), and the men of the Cape have entered heartily 
into the policy of “expansion northwards.” The Orange 
Free State entered into a Customs Convention with Cape 
Colony, but this event threw into greater prominence the 
commercial rivalry between the Cape and Natal. Natal 
had arranged a liberal tariff in order to attract to herself 
the bulk of the carrying trade to Johannesburg, and, until 
quite lately, the Cape policy has consisted, to put it bluntly, 
of a series of attempts to boycott Natal. President Kruger 
played with consummate skill upon the rivalry of the two 
British colonies, but the one satisfactory result of the series 
of unfortunate events connected with the Jameson Raid, 
has been to draw Natal and Cape Colony more closely 
together. 

The most important of the changes at present taking 
place at the Cape is the disintegration of the “ Afrikander 
Bond.” This association (which is confined within the 
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limits of Cape Colony) was founded by Dutch Afrikanders 
at a time of political excitement in the early eighties. and 
was marked at first by Republican ideas and sympathy with 
the Transvaal Boers. But, as the Constitution of the Bond 
contained no disloyal articles, a number of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen by degrees became members, one of the first of 
whom was Sir James Sivewright. The result of this has 
been that the Bond is now fatally divided against itself. 
There is a Republican section, an Extreme Left, but, under 
the stress of recent events, the moderate Centre has sharply 
dissociated itself from the Extremists. Under Mr. Hof- 
meyr’'s leadership, the Bond for some time held the casting 
vote in Cape affairs: it insisted upon a Conservative or 
reactionary policy in such matters as Protection and treat- 
ment of native questions, it found for some of its members 
seats in each successive Cabinet (although no Ministry 
consisted entirely of ‘‘Bondmen”), and it dominated the 
colony. Mr. Rhodes succeeded in obtaining the support 
of the Bond, as a whole, for his northern policy, but for 
this support he paid the heavy price of managing internal 
affairs upon “Bond” ideas, and thus, to some extent, 
alienating the “ Progressive ” politicians. The short-sighted 
policy of President Kruger (or Dr. Leyds) in filling the 
Transvaal with Hollander* officials, imported from Europe 
to the partial exclusion of the many Cape Afrikanders who 
would gladly have accepted posts in the service of the 
South African Republic, and in discriminating against 
Cape produce, has offended many of the Cape Dutch, and 
strengthened the moderate Centre of the Bond. Conse- 
quently, when affairs came to a crisis, the Bond could not 
speak with a single voice. As a political engine, it has 
ceased to exist. Some of the Bond members of the Cape 


* A “Hollander” is a Dutchman born in Holland ; an “ Afrikander ” 
is any white man born in Africa, but, as a matter of usage, the word 
generally denotes a person of Dutch (or French-Dutch) blood. But there 
is no fixed rule: thus the “ Afrikander Taal” is the patois spoken by the 
Cape Dutch, but the “ Afrikander Bond” is an association open to all 
colonists of European blood, even if born in Europe. 
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Parliament have always looked to the Transvaal for guidance 
(these gentlemen have, since they found their inspiration in 
a foreign country, been nick-named ‘ Ultramontanes ” by 
the Cape Times—a pedantic epithet which no one in South 
Africa understands). This accounts for the very irrelevant 
vote of sympathy with the Irish “ political” prisoners passed 
a few years ago by the Cape Legislative Council, which 
was really an attempt on the part of the oligarchy at 
Pretoria to call the attention of Downing Street to the 
supposed beam in its own eye, if one may use, for a 
moment, the Scriptural language so dear to the Boers. 
But these Extremists are in a minority, and, if we may 
gauge future events in the Cape by the recent elections for 
the Legislative Council (hitherto the stronghold of the anti- 
English party) the various ‘‘ Progressive ” sections in Cape 
Colony will soon be masters of the situation. 

But this situation is complicated by the fact that the 
“Progressives” are by no means homogeneous. The 
town populations, who have not a fair proportion of repre- 
sentatives in the Legislative Assembly, are inclined to 
coquet with Free Trade, feeling that since South Africa* 
cannot feed itself, it is useless to maintain high meat and 
corn Customs duties (which bear very hardly on the people 
of Cape Town and Port Elizabeth) for the benefit of a 
somewhat unenterprising community of farmers. But the 
English farmers of the Eastern Province, where the South 
African League is strong, are attached to Protection, and 
are ‘‘ Progressives” merely because they dislike the Bond. 
The South African League, which has very loyal and 
laudable purposes in view, has an unfortunate taste for 


* South Africa has never produced enough corn for its own support. 
There has always been a considerable import of meat, and, since the 
rinderpest has wrought such havoc amongst cattle, this import has increased 
greatly. It is not the fault of the African farmers that their cattle have 
died of rinderpest, but their general want of enterprise is shown by the 
fact that, although South Africa is one of the finest fruit countries in the 
world, and (in Natal) produces sugar of its own, it imports annually a large 
amount of jam from England. Probably the next few years will see great 
development in matters of this kind. 
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Jingoism or “ flag-wagging,” as it is called at the Cape. It 
is unfortunate, but very natural. “ Gentlemen in England 
who live at home in ease” can hardly understand the bitter- 
ness with which loyal Englishmen in South Africa regarded 
the surrender after Majuba, and the consequent arrogance 
(by no means abated) of the more ignorant of the Dutch 
Boers. But there has been so much intermarriage at the 
Cape, and the fortunes of Dutch and English are now so 
inextricably linked, that all moderate men regard the mere 
thought of a racial war amongst white people as pre- 
posterous. 

The foundation of Rhodesia, in which Dutch and English, 
Cape, Natal, Free State, and Transvaal have shared, has 
done something, and will do more to consolidate the people 


of European race in South Africa. It is unfortunate that 


this solidarity should have been manifested in a war against 
Kafirs, largely provoked by mismanagement, but there is, 
unhappily, no such effectual solvent of the heterogeneous 
elements of a white population as a war against a black 
race. 

Meanwhile, in the Cape itself, a silent economic revolution 
is atwork. Many of the Dutch farmers, unable or unwilling 
to adopt improved methods, and fettered by want of capital, 
are being forced to abandon their holdings. Some of these 
men take up vacant lands in Bechuanaland, others drift to 
the towns, a few sink to the almost-savage state of “ Trek- 
Boers ”—landless outcasts, squatting on corners of farms, 
without means or civilization or hope. The old-fashioned 
Dutch farmer requires a holding of some 6,000 acres of 
pasture land if he is to make a living, and he cannot, in the 
face of immigration and increased prices, remain master of 
such great expanses. Immigration (discouraged by the 
Afrikander Bond) has been mainly to the towns, but it is 


plain that it is required for the land. Unfortunately, a 
capital of at least £1,000 is required for successful farming 
in Cape Colony, and few British farmers are equipped for 
such an undertaking. Meanwhile, the lot of the smaller 
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Dutch farmer, elbowed out of his home by new industrial 
conditions, is both pitiable and alarming. Germans will 
work on the land in Cape Colony: Englishmen will not. 
Thus, while Germans make market-gardening pay, English- 
men depend on inefficient native labour, and fail. 

The native question in the Cape is so involved with the 
wider native question throughout South Africa that it can- 
not be handled at present in the space at our disposal. 
But it may be said that the Cape will have some day to 
adopt a uniform system in native affairs. At present the 
Kafirs of the Transkei territories live under the tribal 
system, supervised by Resident Magistrates. The non- 
tribal natives of Cape Colony proper are, if they possess 
a sufficient property - qualification, allowed the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise. Certain districts are under the Glen 
Grey Act: that is, the young Kafirs must, under 
pain of heavy taxation, go out and work (generally at 
Kimberley or Johannesburg). But, by two or three years’ 
work, these young Kafirs earn enough money to buy several 
wives, and live in idleness watching these wives hoe their 
land, drinking beer, and eventually adding to their income 
by the sale of their daughters in marriage. Polygamy and 
‘“lobola” (sale of girls as wives) work great evils, but the 
Cape Government, wisely, is very cautious in interfering 
with native customs.* It is to be hoped that drastic 
Liquor Legislation (hitherto blocked by the influence of 
the Western Province grape-farmers in the Legislative 


* It is worthy of remark that the Cape Government has managed to 
abate the evils connected with polygamy among the considerable Moslem 
‘* Malay ” population of the coast towns (a community of mixed blood, but 
descended mainly from slaves brought from Java in the days of the old 
Dutch East India Company). Without actually prohibiting polygamy 
amongst Moslems, the courts recognise the children of the first-married 
wife alone as entitled to inherit. The “ Malays” of the Dutch colonies 
have never been allowed to live under Mohammedan law, and, at the 
Cape, the result of this decision of the courts has been to confine polygamy 
to a few very rich “ Malays.” But no interference with Kafir custom has 
taken place, except in the case of certain grossly immoral or brutally savage 
practices. 
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Council) will soon remove the most crying evil in native 
life. 

The question of Asiatic immigration, which is important 
in Natal, has hardly affected the Cape as yet. But public 
opinion in the case sympathizes with the recent Natal 
legislation, and thinks that the action of Natal in preventing 
the immigration of peaceful British subjects is exactly 
parallel with the protest of the Cape against the introduction 
of convicts from England. 

This survey of Cape affairs is of necessity partial and 
incomplete, but it is hoped that enough has been said to 
show that there are other features of interest in South 
Africa besides the speculative ingenuity and political dead- 
locks of Johannesburg, and the much-debated native ques- 
tions of Rhodesia. Johannesburg and Buluwayo absorb so 
much of the newspapers, that Cape affairs are often neg- 
lected by critics, and, though no question in Africa really 
stands alone, it is useful, on occasion, to separate certain 
matters from their context, and to study the part before 
attempting to understand the whole. 
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THE CROWN COLONIES IN ASIA IN 1898. 
By G. R. BapEnocu, “LL.D. 


Axsout two hundred years ago, a Committee of the Privy 
Council was appointed to take charge of Colonial affairs,— 
first under the name of the “ Council of Foreign Planta- 
tions,” —afterwards, as the “Council of Trade and Planta- 
tions.” This was suppressed in 1677, but in 1695 it was 
reconstituted, and continued till 1782, consisting of eight 
members of Parliament at a salary each of £1,000 a year, 
under the control of a “Secretary of State.” On the loss 
of the United States, the Council was abolished, and 
Colonial affairs were placed under a branch of the Home 
Department. In accordance with Burke’s Act, a “Com- 
mittee for Trade and Foreign Plantations” was created, 
to which in 1786 the business of the Colonies was trans- 
ferred. Afterwards the Secretary of State for Home 
affairs became “ Secretary for War,” and nominally Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, but in 1801 Lord Hobart 
became ‘Secretary of State for War and the Home 
Department,” the ‘‘Committee for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations” gradually ceasing its connection with Colonial 
matters. During the past forty-five years, however, there 
has been a separate “ Colonial Secretary.” 

Our vast Colonial Empire, scattered over almost every 
part of the world, has forty distinct and independent 
Governments, eleven of which have elected assemblies and 
responsible governments,—the rest, viz., twenty-nine may 
be classified under (1) having no Legislative Council, 
but a government by an officer appointed by the Crown; 
(2) a Legislative Council appointed by the Crown; and 
(3) a Legislative Council partly elected. These are exclu- 
sive of territories under the control of Companies, or Pro- 
tectorates, possessing Charters under the Crown. Vast 
additions have been made to the Empire during the reign 
of Victoria, and their populations are rapidly increasing. 
The self-governing Colonies possess about 12 millions, 
the Colonies directly under the “Home department” 
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have about a similar number, and the area, including India, 
is ninety-one times that of the Home Country, being over 
eleven million square miles. Excluding Australasia, which 
we described in our last issue,* they may be grouped under 
Asia, Africa, America, West Indies, and Europe. 


ASIA. 


The Colonies under this group are Ceylon, Hong-Kong, 
Straits Settlement, Malay States, Labuan, North Borneo, 
and Sarawak, covering an area of about 126,500 square 
miles, possessing at present an estimated population of 
about 5,000,000. 

1. Ceylon. 

This island, in the Indian Ocean, stretches from North 
to South 266 miles, and from East to West 140 miles, 
being about equal in area to Holland and Belgium. West 
of Ceylon there are a group of islets, tributary to it, called 
the Maldive Archipelago, with a population of 30,000. 
Ceylon is divided into nine Provinces, each presided over 
by a Government Agent, who with his subalterns act as the 
channel of communication between the Government and 
the people. The Government itself is administered by a 
Governor aided by an Executive Council of five members, 
and a Legislative Council of seventeen. The climate is 
comparatively healthy. The population is 3,000,000, in- 
creasing at the rate of 14 per cent. in a decade, of whom 
8,000 are Europeans, 21,000 Burghers and Eurasians, 
200,000 Moormen, 10,000 Malays, 2,000,000 Sinhalese, 
and 750,000 Tamils. Half the population profess the 
religion of Buddha, one-fifth are Hindoos, 200,000 are 
Mohammedans, and 300,000 Christians. The products are 
rice and other grains, coffee, tea, cinchona, coconuts, cinna- 
mon, tobacco, cocoa. There are plumbago mines, and 
famous pearl fisheries. The public revenue amounts to 
41,373,410; expenditure, £1,329,684. Public Debt, 
43725165. The total value of Imports, 45,486,755; of 
which from the United Kingdom 41,329,851, and from 


* Vide pp. 344-361. 
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British possessions £ 3,622,610. The exports £4,279,036, 
of which the United Kingdom receives 42,951,316, and 
British possessions £862,514. The island abounds in 
interesting relics, and rock inscriptions. Its literature is of 
much interest and value, as may be seen from our pages 
from time to time with respect to the languages and 
chronology of India, the Island having been invaded about 
the fifth century B.c., by Aryans from the Valley of the 
Ganges, who established the Sinhalese dynasty. 


2. Hong-Kong. 


Hong-Kong, although a small island of about 29 square 
miles, at the mouth of the Canton River, is a very im- 
portant possession for British trade and commerce, and with 
the opposite peninsula of Kow-loon, and several islets, 
ceded to Britain in 1861, forms one of the best harbours in 
the East. The scenery, with its granite hills, towering to 
the height of 3,000 to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
equals in wildness the scenery of Scotland and the beauty 
of Italy. Victoria City, stretching for 4 miles along 
the base of the hills, contains, with its suburbs, a popula- 
tion of 200,000 inhabitants. This desolate island, with its 
sparse population of fishermen, was ceded to England in 
1841, but did not establish its importance till after the dis- 
covery of gold in Australia, and now with its trade and 
commerce, its emigration and immigration, and the recent 
concessions of about 200 square miles of waterways and 
mainland, will in future play a very influential part, not only 
in developing trade with foreign countries, but also in 
opening up, by the extraordinary waterways of China, the 
whole of the vast Continent and contiguous regions. 
The island of no consequence in itself is the centre of 
trade in a variety of ways, consisting mainly of opium, 
sugar, flour, salt, earthenware, oil, amber, cotton, sandal- 
wood, ivory, betel, vegetables, live stock, and granite. 
The tea and silk trade are largely controlled by the Com- 
mercial Houses established here. Its stores supply every 
description of goods for the supply of shipping. The exports 
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to foreign countries are more than £25,000,000, and its 
imports from these countries amount to £20,000,000, of 
which nearly one-half is with China, and a third with India, 
consisting mainly of tea, silk, and opium. The docks and 
slips are furnished with all the necessary appliances for 
repairing ships of war and merchant vessels. There is a 
Royal Mint and various Banking Establishments, also 
several telegraphic lines communicating with all parts of 
the world, and daily steam communication to various 
parts of China, besides weekly and monthly communica- 
tions to foreign countries. The Island possesses a College, 
and numerous secondary and elementary Schools, and 10 
free Government Schools, in 8 of which English is taught. 
It has been well fortified and has an Imperial garrison of 
about 3,000 men. The government is administered under 
Letters Patent of 19 Jany., 1888, by a Governor, also an 
Executive and Legislative Council, some of whom are 
nominated by the Crown. Admiralty cases are regulated 
by the ‘‘ Colonial Courts Admiralty Act of 1890,” and civil 
cases by the Common Law of England modified by 
Ordinances codified in 1873. The Revenue is estimated at 
42,600,000, and Expenditure 42,400,000. The British 
tonnage is more than one-half of the whole, being nearly 
9,000,000. The public debt is nearly £342,000. The 
administration of Law and Order is fully equipped, and no 
fewer than 19 countries throughout the world are repre- 
sented by Consuls. 


3. Stratts Settlements. 


These Settlements, formerly under the control of the 
Indian Government, but transferred to the “Secretary of 
State” in 1867, comprise Singapore, Penang and Malacca. 
The seat of Government is Singapore in the island of the 
same name, the area of which is about 206 square miles. The 
chief town of Penang, also an island of about 107 square 


>? 


miles, is George Town. Malacca, a portion of territory on 
the western coast of the Malay peninsula, is about 659 square 
miles, and its chief town is Malacca. There is another 
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portion of the mainland called Dindings, of 266 square 
miles, in which Limut possesses a good harbour and deep 
anchorage. The Cocos or Keeling islands were transferred 
from Ceylon to the Government of the Straits Settlement 
in 1886, and in 1889 Christmas island was also placed under 
the same Government. The total area of the Colony, 
with these dependencies, is about the size of Kent, or about 
1,542 square miles. The Government is composed of a 
Governor and an Executive and a Legislative Council. 
The penal code is based on that of India, and the civil 
code on the English Judicature Acts. The climate is fairly 
equable. The population, which is gradually increasing, 
was 512,342 at the last census of 1891. The ports are 
wholly free from duties, and the chief exports consist of tin, 
sugar, pepper, nutmegs, mace, sago, tapioca, rice, buffalo 
hides and horns, rattans, gutta, india-rubber, gambier, 
gum, coffee, dye-stuffs and tobacco. The ‘trade is chiefly 
with the United Kingdom, India, Hong-Kong, the United 
States, Dutch Indies, Siam, and the Native States of the 
Peninsula. The total imports amount to upwards of 
425,000,000, of which the United Kingdom produced 
£2,700,000, and British possessions £7,000,000. The 
total exports amount to 421,700,000, of which the United 
Kingdom receives 43,250,000, and British possessions 
nearly 43,000,000. Free education is given to the Malays 
in the vernacular, and instruction in English to all nation- 
alities at a nominal charge. Several Banking Houses are 
established. The tonnage of shipping since 1887 has much 
increased, of which the British possess nearly three-fourths, 
or about 9,000,000. The Native States of the Peninsula 
have British Residents, who are appointed by the Crown, 
but under the Governor of the Straits Settlement. 


4. Labuan. 


Labuan is a small island on the North West Coast 
of Borneo, of about 3,000 square miles, was ceded to 
Britain by the Sultan of Borneo in 1846, and was then 
uninhabited. It possesses rich coal deposits, and has a 
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fine Harbour, called Victoria. The new Central Borneo 
Company is actively developing its resources, and ship the 
coal to Manila and Singapore. They also trade with the 
neighbouring States, with their produce of sago, beeswax, 
birds’ nests, camphor, gutta-percha, india-rubber, rattans, 
pearls, tortoise shell, and trepang. Cattle and goats are 
reared, and about 2,000 acres are under cultivation. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Malays from Borneo, and Chinese. 
The present population is estimated at about 6,000. There 
is no Legislative Council, but the government is ad- 
ministered by a Governor, who can make ordinances under 
Letters Patent of 16 November, 1889, at which time it was 
arranged that the Governor of the British North Borneo 
Company should be the Governor of Labuan. Since 1869 
the Colony has been self supporting. Its total imports are 
about £88,000, and its exports about £74,000. Its tonnage 
is about 129,000, of which 118,000 is British. 


5. North Borneo. 


North Borneo, now called ‘‘ The State of North Borneo,” 
is about the size of Scotland and contains an area of upwards 
of 30,000 square miles, with a coast line of 900 miles. It 
came under the jurisdiction of the British North Borneo 
Company by Royal Charter of 1st November, 1881, and 
has its headquarters at Sandakan, with a population of 7,000. 
There are excellent harbours on the East, North and West. 
The country though mountainous possesses soil adapted 
to all tropical products, such as tobacco, sugar, coffee, sago, 
tapioca. Gold, coal, copper and other minerals are found. 
The inhabitants are about 150,000 composed of Malays, 
Dyaks and other races. By agreement with “The State 
of North Borneo” of 12 May, 1888, the British Govern- 
ment assumed a protectorate, by which the territory is 
administered by the Company, as an independent State, 
under the protection of the Crown, who may appoint 


Consular officers and regulate foreign relations, but cannot 
interfere with internal administration. ‘The territory is 
administered by a Court of Directors in London, who 
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appoint Residents, and other officials, and a Governor, 
who is subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. 
The law is based on Indian Codes and Colonial Acts. 
There is also a court for the administration of Mahommedan 
law. The soil and climate is well adapted for the growth 
of tobacco, the cultivation and industry of which is rapidly 
increasing. Other products usual in tropical countries are 
abundant, and are exported chiefly to Singapore, China 
and Australia.* 
6. Sarawak. 

This territory in the North West Coast of Borneo is 
equal to Ireland and Wales combined, comprising 41,000 
square miles, with a population of about 300,000 of various 
races. By an agreement with the Rajah of Sarawak of 
14 June, 1888, the State was placed under British pro- 
tection, having power to determine all questions with 
respect to succession, to control foreign relations and to 
establish Consular officers, but no part of the territory can 
be alienated without the consent of the British Govern- 
ment. The territory is intersected by many rivers and has 
a coast line of about 380 miles. The first concession was 
obtained in 1842 by Sir James Brooke, known as Rajah 
Brooke, and in 1861, 1882, 1885, and 1890, further con- 
cessions were obtained. The Borneo Company possess a 
monopoly of all minerals, except gold and coal. Coal is 
produced in considerable quantities ; and there are timber, 
tea, coffee, diamonds, quicksilver, gutta-percha and other 
tropical commodities. The chief trade is with Singapore. 
The territory is governed by the Rajah, a Supreme Council 
and subordinate Residents. 

These Colonies from their position and natural wealth add 
much to the strength of the British Empire, and in time 
will be the means of advancing peace, goodwill, happiness 
and prosperity to the human race. 


The other Crown Colonies will form the subject of another article in our 
next issue. —ED. 


* For a fuller history of the North Borneo Company, vide article by 
Dr. West, in our issue of October, 1897, pp. 330-345. 
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THE HOLY WRITINGS OF THE SIKHS. 


By M. MacauttrFe, B.c.s. (RET.). 


* 


Baga Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, was born in the end of the 
fifteenth century of our era, in a remote village called Talwandi, in the 
southern part of what is now known as the Lahore district. The village is 
on the borders of a very extensive forest, much frequented by pilgrims. 
There can be very little doubt that Baba Nanak, even in that remote 
retreat, heard the devotional hymns of his precursors and contemporaries, 
and that this produced the deep impression on him which led to his 
denouncing the Indian superstitions of his time, and offering a new religion 
to the world. 

The tenets of Nanak, of his precursors and followers, are very simple. 
They rejected the idolatry and superstitions of the Hindus, taught that God 
was one alone, and that dire vengeance would pursue those who worshipped 
strange gods before Him. The doctrines of the immortality of the soul 
and of transmigration were adopted in their entirety by the Sikhs, and they 
were taught to believe that good works and the utterance of God’s name 
were the most meritorious human acts leading to absorption in God and 
release from the pain and misery of transmigration. The following extracts 
are given from the writings of Baba Nanak. He thus expresses his con- 
ception of the greatness of God : 

Were I to live for millions of years and drink the air for my nourishment ; 

Were I to dwell in a cave where I beheld not sun or moon, and could not even dream 
of sleeping, 

I should not be able to discover Thy worth : how great shall I call Thy name? 

O true Creator, Thou art in Thine own place. 

As I have heard, so I describe Thee. If it please Thee, then show mercy unto me.t 

Were I to be killed and cut in morsels or put into a mill and ground, 

Were I to be burned in a fire and blended with its ashes, 

I should still not be able to discover Thy worth : how great shall I call Thy name? 

Were I to become a bird and fly to a hundred heavens, 

Were I to become lost to sight, and did I neither eat nor drink, 

I should still not be able to discover Thy worth: how great shall I call Thy name? 

Had I hundreds of thousands of tons of paper, and a desire 40 write on zt all after the 
deepest research, 

Were ink never to fail me, and my pen to move like the wind, 

I should still not be able to discover Thy worth: how great shall I call Thy name ?¢ 


When Baba Nanak visited Jaganath he was invited by the High Priest to 
assist in the Hindu worship which was being performed. At such worship 
at rich temples, a salver studded with gems is produced. On it are placed 
flowers, lamps, and incense. ‘The salver is then waved before the idol to 
the accompaniment of drums, bells, shells, and occasionally cymbals. 

* For first part see page 371, April, 1898. 

+ The gyanis generally translate :—If it please Thee, Thou satisfiest men’s desires. 

t Rag Sri Rag, sabd 2. 
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- Baba Nanak, instead of joining the Hindu worship, raised his eyes to 


Heaven and gave utterance to the following sublime hymn : 


The sun and moon, O Lord, are Thy lamps; the firmament, Thy salver; the orbs of the 
stars, the pearls enchased in it. 

The perfume of the sandal is Thine incense, the wind is Thy fan, all the forests are Thy 
flowers, O Lord of light ! 

What sort of worship is this, O Thou Destroyer of fear? Unbeaten strains of ecstasy 
are the trumpets of Thy worship. * 


One of Baba Nanak’s favourite expressions was—“ There is no Hindu 
and no Musulman.” When taken to task for this by the Musulmans, he 
uttered the following : 

I. 

Make kindness thy mosque, sincerity thy carpet of prayer, what is just and lawful 
thy Kuran. 

Modesty thy circumcision, civility thy fasting, so shalt thou be a Musulman. 

Make right conduct thy Kaaba, truth thy spiritual guide, good works thy creed and 
thy prayer. 

The will of God thy rosary, and God will preserve thine honour, O Nanak. 


Il. 

Nanak, let others’ goods} be to thee as the swine is ¢o the Musulman, and the cow to 
the Hindu.t 

Hindu and Musulman spiritual teachers will go bail for thee, if thou eat not carrion.§ 

Thou shalt not go to heaven by lip service ; it is by the practice-of truth thou shalt be 
delivered. 

Unlawful food shall not become lawful by putting spices|! therein. 

Nanak, from false words thou canst only obtain falsehood. 


Il. 

There are five prayers, five times for prayer, and five names for them. 

The first should be truth, the second what is right, the third charity ** in God’s name. 

The fourth good intention, the fifth the praise and glory of God. 

If thou make good works the creed thou repeatest, thou shalt be a Musulman. 

They who are false, Nanak, shall only obtain falsehood. +t 

* The following is Dr. Trumpp’s translation of this verse : 

“The dish is made of the sky, the sun and moon are made the lamps, the orbs of stars 
are, so to say, the pearls. 

“The wind is incense-grinding, the wind swings the fly-brush, the whole blooming 
wood is the flames (of the lamps). 

“ What an illumination is made! In the region of existence (world) there is no (such) 
illumination made to Thee. The kettle-drum sounds an unbeaten sound.” 

A Sikh called Bhai Gurumukh Singh, who has projected an English translation of the 
Granth Sahib, has printed and circulated the following as his translation of the same 
verse : 

‘*The sky is for my plate (for arti) the sun and moon are for lamps (and) rows of stars, 
as it were, for pearls. i 

“‘ The air of sandal wood serves for perfumary smoke, the wind (for my) fan and all the 
rows of blooming forests (for flowers) O Lord of lights. 

“‘What sort of arti be (for Thee) destroyer of (future) birth and Thine arti? 

‘* Unbeaten sounds serve as the sounding of kettle-drums or pipes.” 

+ Literally rights, or what is due to thy neighbour. 

+ The Musulmans abstain from the flesh of swine, the Hindus from the flesh of kine. 

§ What is not thine own. 

|| This means that if wealth be improperly obtained, a portion of it bestowed in alms 
shall be no atonement. 

‘| Prayers or written texts from the Kuran are repeated by strict Musulmans at dawn, 
at mid-day, in the afternoon, in the evening, and before going to sleep at night. 

** Khair ; another reading is khaif, the fear of God, 

+t Majh Rag ki war, Slok VII. 
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IV. 
To be* a Musulmant is difficult ; if one be really so, then he may be called a Musul- 
man, 
Let him first love the religion of Saints} and put aside pride and pelf. 
As the file removeth rust,§ 
Let him accept the religions of his pilots and dismiss anxiety regarding death or life. 


Baba Nanak’s conception of what is, and is not religion is set forth in 
the following : 


Religion|} consisteth not in a patched coat, or in a beggar’s staff, or in ashes smeared 
on the body. 

Religion consisteth not in the ear-rings worn, or the shaven head, or the blowing of 
horns. 7 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world ; thus shalt thou find the way of religion. 

Religion consisteth not in mere words. 

He who looketh on all men as equal deserveth to be called religious. 

Religion consisteth not in gotzg abroad and visiting tombs or places of cremation, or 
in sitting in attitudes of contemplation, 

Religion consisteth not in roaming in foreign countries, or in bathing at places of 
pilgrimage. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world, thus shalt thou find the way of religion. 

On meeting a true Guru, doubt is dispelled, and the wandering of the mind restrained. 

Ecstatic sounds ** are heard, it raineth nectar, and the heart becometh happy. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world, thus shalt thou find the way of religion. 

Nanak, in the midst of life be in death ; thus shalt thou gain the advantage of religion. 

When thy horn soundeth without being blown, thou shalt obtain the fearless dignity. 

Abide pure amid the impurities of the world thus shalt thou find the way of religion. ++ 


The following again is a striking example of the sincere fervour of 
Baba Nanak’s devotion : 


Were a mansion of pearls erected and inlaid with gems for me, 

Perfumed with musk, saffron, fragrant aloe, and sandal, so as to confer delight. — 

May it not be that on beholding it I should forget Thee and not remember Thy name ! 

My soul burneth without God. 

I have ascertained from my Guru that there is no other shelter ¢han thou, O God. 

Were the earth to be studded with diamonds and rubies, and my couch to be similarly 
adorned, 

Were fascinating damsels, whose faces shine with jewels, to shed lustre and diffuse 
pleasure, 

May it not be that on beholding them, I should forget Thee, and not remember Thy 
name. 

















* In the original—to be called a Musulman. The same idiom is found in Greek. 

+ One who resigns himself to God. The Hindus put a third meaning on this verse 
to suit their own ideas—‘‘ Being resigned to God, obedient (din), lowly (mahave) let 
man set aside all fear of birth and death—the transmigration which so exercises the 
Hindus. 

+ Also translated—(a) Let him first of all make his religion agreeable to men. 
(6) Let him first love his Saints and his religion. 

§ Also translated—(a) which brings trouble, (4) to dispel pride and worldly love is to 
be filed of impurities. 

\| Jog really means the union of the soul with God. Religion is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent. 

@ A deer’s horn is generally used by Jogis. 

** Ten sounds are enumerated as heard by Jogis, such as the melody of sweet music,. 
the chirping of birds, the rattling of thunder, the grating of mill-stones, etc. 

+7 Rag Suhi, sabd 8. 
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It is well known that the question of eating meat or destroying life in any 
shape has been a burning one among the largest sections of the Hindu 
population. Baba Nanak was found one day eating the flesh of a deer 
which had been presented him on the occasion of a solar eclipse. Some 
Brahmin objected to his use of flesh, whereupon he composed the follow- 
ing, and by so doing broke with the strict sects of Hinduism. The hymn 
has had the further effect of converting the Sikhs into brave, stalwart men, 
not weak and puny, like the total abstainers from flesh and fish in many 
parts of India: 


Man is first conceived in flesh, he dwelleth in flesh. 

When he quickeneth, he obtaineth nourishment from flesh ; his bones, skin and body 
are made out of flesh. 

When he is taken out of the womb, he seizeth eats of flesh. 

His mouth is made of flesh, his tongue is of flesh, his breath is enclosed in flesh. 

When he groweth up he marrieth and taketh flesh home with him. 

Flesh is produced from flesh, all man’s relations are made out of flesh. 

Meet the true Guru, obey God’s order, and everything shall be well with you. 

Tf you suppose that man shall be saved by himself, he shall not ; Nanak, it is idle to 
say so. 


Inveighing against idolatry, preaching the unity of God, and _loftily 
invoking Him as the Eternal, the Omnipotent, the Incomprehensible and 
the Self-Existent, Guru Nanak lent a complacent toleration to the whole 
Hindu pantheon with its mythological background, subordinating the 
Hindu gods to the supreme deity of his own conception. This may be 
better understood from the following extract from his Japji, which I have 
freely rendered in blank verse : 


What is that gate, that mansion what, where Thou 
Dost sit and watch o’er all Thy wondrous works ? 
Many the harps and songs swhich tune Thy praise, 
Yea countless ; Thy musicians wlio gan pelts. > +>. ‘ 
How many measures sung with high detight,, 
And voices which exalt ‘Ty iéer'ess rare ! 

To Thee sing water, wind, aad breathing fire ; 
To Thee sings Dharamraj in regions drear ; 

To Thee sing th’ angels who men’s deeds record 
For judgment final by that king of death. 

To Thee sing Shiva, Brahma, and the Queen 
Of Heav’n with radiant beauty ever crown’d. 
To Thee sing Indra and th’ attendant gods 
Around his throne, and seraphs at his gates ; 
To Thee sing Sidhs in meditation deep, 

And holy men who ponder but on Thee. 

To Thee sing chaste and patient of mankind, 
Unyielding heroes of true faith approved. 

To Thee sing Pandits and the Chief of Saints, 
The ages four and beds to them assigned. 

To Thee sing heroes and the men of might, 

The sources four from which all life doth spring. 
To Thee sing regions, orbs, and universe, 
Created, cherished, and upheld by Thee ! 

To Thee sing those whose deeds delight Thine eye, 
The hosts that wear the colours of Thy faith. 
All things beside which sing the glorious name 
Could ne’er be told by Nanak’s lowly song. 
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Baba Nanak was succeeded by Guru Angad, whom he had subjected to 
a terrible test of faith, Baba Nanak set aside his own sons in favour of the 
pious Angad. After the death of Nanak, there arose a singular exaltation 
of the Guru and supreme faith in his instruction and intercession. 

Guru Angad was fond of expressing himself in aphorisms so frequent in 
Oriental literature : . 

Friendship for a fool and love for a great man 

Are like lines drawn on water, which leave neither trace nor mark. 


If a man be a fool and do anything, he can not do it well, 
Even though he do one or two things well, he will spoil the rest. 


Guru Angad appears to have had little faith in clamouring to heaven 
for undeserved blessings. He says : 


What availeth that gift which we obtain by our own asking ? 
Wonderful is the gift we obtain when the Lord is pleased. 


Guru Angad appears to have been peculiarly alive to the hopeful feeling 
which pervades young religious hearts during the vernal season : 


They in whose house their spouse abideth, enjoy the p/easzres of spring. 
While those whose spouse is in a distant land burn night and day. 

First meditate on God on the arrival of spring ; 

And praise Him Who is the support of all. 


Guru Angad like other great religious teachers felt that sufficient for 
the day was the evil thereof. He has given the following amplification of 
the apothegm : 

Be not solicitous for thy maintenance, solicitude is for Him 

Who created animals in the water and giveth them sustenance. 

There no shop is open, and no one tilleth land. 

There is no commerce and no dealing whatever. 

Animals are the food of animals; such feod God giveth them. 

He taketh-care, even oftthe animals: he oreated in the ocean. 

Feel nat, sclicitous ; solicitude is fer God. 


- THe raxita “Physiciqn heal: thyselt” so common in the East is thus 
amplified by Guru Angad: 
Physician, thou shalt be a learned and good physician, if thou first diagnose the disease, 
And search for a medicine by which all maladies may be healed. 
Such medicine as shall remove disease and give relief to the body. 
Tf thou cure thine own disease, thou shalt be really a physician. 


The topsy-turvyism of Guru Angad’s epoch is thus briefly sketched : 


The beggar is styled a king, the blockhead a pandit. 

The blind is called a connoisseur ; this is how people speak. 

The criminal is styled a chief, and the liar is deemed perfect : 

This is the justice of this iron age, the saint a/one knoweth the difference among men. 


Prior to Guru Angad’s time the compositions of the saints and reformers 
were for the most part written in Sanskrit letters. He, apparently to break 
at once with the voluminous Hindu literature in that character, and also 
deeming that the compositions of Baba Nanak were worthy of a written 
character of their own, invented the Gurumkhi alphabet. This was further- 
more a gain on the score of simplicity, for it contains but thirty-five letters, 
while the Sanskrit alphabet has fifty-two. 
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The Gurumkhi character was well calculated to make its readers part 
with the Hindu compositions written in the Sanskrit language. The 
Gurumkhi s is the Sanskrit m, the Gurumkhi m is the Sanskrit 4%, the 
Gurumkhi w is the Sanskrit ¢, the Gurumkhi d@/ is the Sanskrit , and 
the Gurumkhi 4 is nearly the Sanskrit gz. When, therefore, one has become 
accustomed to the use of the Gurumkhi letters, a separate and special effort 
is required to read Sanskrit, however much one may have been previously 
acquainted with it. The result has been that in most cases Gurumkhi 
scholars have parted company with Sanskrit and the multitudinous Brah- 
minical works in that recondite language. 

Guru Angad was succeeded by Amar Das a devoted follower of his. 

In the opinion of the Sikh Gurus, God dwells in the heart, and He 
becomes manifested through a true Guru or spiritual guide. Guru Amar 
Das says : 

In the cavern of the heart there is an inexhaustible storehouse. 

In it dwelleth God the unseen, the illimitable. 

He is concealed, but becometh manifest to him who effaceth himself under the Guru’s 
instruction. 

I am a sacrifice, my life is a sacrifice to those in whose heart the ambrosial name 
dwelleth. 

Of the ambrosial name the taste is exceeding sweet ; those instructed by the Guru drink 
its nectar. 

He who effaceth his pride, openeth the adamant doors of his heart, 

And admitteth the priceless name by the Guru’s favour. 

The following was composed by Guru Amar Das on the occasion of the 
birth of a child at a rich man’s house while a religious feast was being held. 
The Brahmins in consequence declared the place impure and refused food. 
The giver of the feast went to the third Guru to complain. The latter 
thereupon ordered his Sikhs to partake of the viands prepared for them, 
and they obeyed. The Brahmins subsequently went to the Guru to com- 
plain that his disciples had eaten impure bread. The following is the 
Guru’s defence : 

The love of mammon is mental impurity, 

By which men are led astray in doubt and suffer transmigration. 

The impurity of the perverse never departeth 

Until they become saturated with the Word and with God’s Name. 

Whatever taketh the form of worldly love is all impurity. 

On this account man dieth and is born again and again. 

There is impurity in fire, in wind, and in water ; 

There is impurity in whatever is eaten ; 

There is impurity in religious ceremonies and in worship.* 

The following throws some light on the worldliness of religious teachers 
and professed ascetics in the time of Guru Amar Das: 

‘* Man, beholding mammon with the three qualities, hath gone astray, as the moth 
beholding the lamp is consumed. 





* Also translated—There is impurity in religious ceremonies which consist of no real 
worship. 

Only the heart which is dyed with the name is pure. 

By serving the true Guru impurity departeth. 

Then man dieth not, nor shall he be born again, nor shall the god of death destroy him.+ 











+ Gauri guareri astapadi. 
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Pandits lost in error look towards mammon to see what anybody may bring and offer 
them. 

They read for the sake of gain, but they are ever immersed in sin, and the merciful 
one hath deprived them of His name. 

Jogis, Jangams, Sanyasis have gone astray ; their arrogance and pride have greatly 
increased. 

They do not accept the legitimate alms of clothes and food ; through obstinacy they 
ruin their lives. 

In the midst of so many, only the man who hath pondered on the name under the 
Guru’s instruction hath obtained understanding. 

To whom shall one complain, since all men act as God causeth them to act ?* 


The following is an injunction to abstain from the use of wine : 


One man filleth and bringeth the goblet, another cometh and filleth the cup. 

The intellect of him who drinketh departeth, and intoxication entereth his brain. 

He distinguisheth not between mine and thine, and is buffeted by his master. 

If possible, drink not at all the false wine, 

By which man forgetteth God and receiveth punishment at His court. 

He who by God’s look of favour meeteth the true Guru, obtaineth the true wine from 
him. 

Thus shall man ever abide in the joy of the Lord, and obtain a position in His court.t+ 


In the following hymn of Guru Amar Das the words evil wife refer to 
mankind generally, and the strange man means false gods : 


The evil wife putting on a red dress goeth to enjoy a strange man. 

Infatuated with another, she leaveth the husband of her home. 

She eateth bread because it is sweet ; its flavour greatly increaseth her disease. 

She leaveth God, her lawful husband, and afterwards suffereth the pain of separation 
from Him. 

But under the Guru’s instruction she returneth, reneweth her love for God, and 
decorateth herself to attract Him. 

She easily enjoyeth God her true husband in peace, and claspeth His name to her 
heart. 

She is submissive and ever a good wife, and God uniteth ber with Himself. 

Nanak, she has obtained the true God as her husband, and shall ever be a happy 
wife.t 


The following must have been written during a season of drought : 


When the world is in distress, it heartily prayeth ; 

The True One attentively listeneth, and with His kind disposition§ granteth consolation. 
He giveth orders to the cloud-god, and the rain falleth in torrents. 

Then corn and wealth are produced in great abundance and of untold value. 

Nanak, praise His name who giveth to all creatures their daily bread, 

By eating which happiness is produced, and misery is felt no more.|| 


Guru Amar Das was succeeded by Ram Das, his son-in-law, who founded 
the city of Amritsar, which has since risen to wealth and eminence. All 
his hymns, of which the following is a specimen, breathe the highest divine 
love and enthusiasm : 


‘* My soul greatly burneth for a sight of God as a thirsty man for water. 
The love of God hath pierced my heart like an arrow. 
God knoweth my suffering, what pain afflicteth my heart. 


* Rag Gujari, war I, pauri 8. + Bihagra ki War, Pauri 16. 
+ Suhi Rag ki War, Slok 1. § Also translated—of His own accord. 
|| Rag Malar di War, pauri 7. 
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He who repeateth to me the word of my beloved God, is my brother and friend. 

O my companions, come to me, come to me, repeat the praises of my Lord, bringing 
with you the wisdom and patience of the true Guru. 

O God, fulfil my desires, grant me a sight of Thee, that my heart may obtain peace.* 


The following is an example of Guru Ram Das’s ethical teaching : 


Renounce lust, wrath, falsehood, and slander, and abandon worldly love and pride. 
Abandon thy desire for woman and mammon, so shalt thou obtain the pure one amid 
the impurities of the world. 


In the following the fourth Guru prescribes the religious duties of his 
disciples : 


Let him who calleth himself a disciple of the true Guru, rise early and meditate on 
God’s name. 

Let him bestir himself at dawn, perform his ablutions, and bathe in the tank of 
nectar. 

Let him utter God’s name under the Guru’s instruction, and all his sins, wickednesses, 
and imperfections shall depart. 

Then at sunrise let him sing the Guru’s hymns; sitting or standing, let him meditate 
on God’s name. 


The following hymn will be found interesting if only for the claim of 
infallibility made for the utterances of the Guru : 


When God bestoweth greatness on man, the world cometh and falleth at his feet. 

There is no room to fear if we do anything of ourselves; the Creator of all evolveth 
His own contrivances. 

Lo, my brethren, this world is the arena of the truly Beloved 

Who by his power hath caused all creatures to bow before Him. 

The Lord God preserveth His saints and blackeneth the faces of slanderers and 
enemies. 

The greatness of the true Guru ever increaseth, God Himself continually causeth His 
saints to sing His praises. 

O Sikhs of the guru! day and night utter the name, so shall God the Creator and the 
true Guru maintain you in your homes. 

O Sikhs of the Guru ! know that the true Guru’s word is the truest of the true, for it is 
God Himself who causeth him to utter it. 

The Beloved God maketh bright the faces of the Guru’s disciples, and causeth the 
Guru’s praises to resound through the whole world. 

Lowly Nanak is God’s slave ; God preserveth the honour of His slaves.$ 


Ram Das was succeeded by his son Arjan. He it was who compiled 
the writings of his predecessors, together with the hymns of the saints who 
had been their precursors : 

The following is an allusion of Guru Arjan to the freshness of morning 
devotion : 


When the sparrows twitter, and the day dawns, and many desires awake in the heart, 
Holy men in their love for the name are absorbed in the Wonderful One. 

There is gladness in the houses and palaces where Thou, O God, art remembered. 
The world’s praise is an unfaithful friend. 


* Rag Gaund, sabd 6. tT Rag Majh ki War, pauri 8. 


+ Amritsar—this may be the sacred tank of the Sikhs at Amritsar, or any place where 
the Granth Sahib is kept. 
§ Gauri Rag di War 1, pauri 14. 
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Guru Arjan’s writings contain the following address to the five deadly 
sins: lust, wrath, covetousness, worldly love, and spiritual pride : 


I. 
O Worldly Love, thou art an invincible hero in the fight, thou crushest even the very 
powerful. 
Thou fascinatest the company of the musicians of heaven, demi-gods, men, beasts, and 
birds, 
I bow to God the Creator ; Nanak seeketh the protection of the Lord of the world ! 


II. 
O Lust, thou givest an abode in hell ; thou causest man to wander in many a womb. 
Thou stealest the heart, thou pervadest the three worlds, thou destroyest devotion, 
penance, and virtue. 
Thou conferrest scant happiness, O bodiless one, thou art fickle, thou fillest high and 
low. 
But fear of thee is dispelled by associating with the saints, and taking shelter in God. 


Il. 
O Wrath, thou root of strife, there is never mercy in thee. 
Taking sinful mortals in thy power, thou causest them to dance like monkeys. 
By associating with thee man becometh lowest of the low, and the myrmidons of death 
inflict various punishments on him. 
O destroyer of the sorrows of the poor, merciful God, preserve all creatures from wrath. 
IV. 
O thievish Covetousness, thou playest many a prank with the great. 
Through thee the wandering mind greatly wavereth in every shape and form. 
Thou hast no respect for friend, or lover, or relation, or parents. 
What ought not to be done thou doest ; what ought not to be eaten thou eatest ; what 
ought not to be made thou makest ; such is thy reputation. 
Take me, take me into Thy protection, O God ; this is my prayer, O King of man. 
V. 
O sinful Pride, the root of life and death. 
Thou abandonest friends, and holdest fast to enemies ; thou spreadest many an illusion. 
Through thee the soul groweth weary in transmigration, and feeleth much pain as well 
as pleasure. 
Through thee man roameth astray in the terrible wilderness, and contracteth very dire 
and incurable diseases. 
The only physician is the supreme Brahm, the Supreme Being, whom Nanak ever 
worshippeth. 


The following is in praise of the Kalyug or last age of the world, which 
saw the rise of the Sikh religion and a proper administration of justice : 


Unattainable and inapprehensible art Thou, O God, but he who is 60 destined 
beholdeth Thee. 

The true Guru hath bestowed the name on him to whom Thou, the merciful God, 
showest mercy. 

In the Kalyug the divine Guru granteth deliverance. 

Even the vilest of the vile, fools and blockheads apply themselves to Thy service. 

Thou Thyself art the Creator; Thou supportest the whole creation ; Thou art con- 
tained in everything. The god of death is astonished when all fall at Thy feet. 

The Sat, the Treta, and the Dwapar ages are spoken of, but the Kalyug is the best 
of them all. What man’s hand doeth, man’s hand receiveth ; nobody is arrested instead 
of another.* 





* It is said that if a man committed an offence in the Sat age, his country was 
punished ; in the Treta, the offender’s city ; in the Dwapar, the offender’s family ; and in 
Kal, the offender himself. 
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O beloved God, Thou dost what Thy saints pray for; that is Thy daily practice. 
With Gmged hands Nanak prayeth for this iia on him, O God, a sight of 
Thy saints.* 


The following is believed to have been written by Guru Arjan during 
the period of his torture by order of the Emperor Jahangir : | 


I, 
When very great troubles befall, and there is none to receive us, 
When enemies pursue and relations flee away ; 
When every support is broken, and all supporters fail, 
If we remember the supreme Being, no hot wind shall strike us. 


II. 

God is the strength of the strengthless ; 

He neither cometh nor goeth, He is permanent ever ; by the Guru’s instruction know 
Him as the True One. 

If man be lean, naked, and suffer the pangs of hunger, 

If he have not a farthing in his pocket, and there be none to console him, 

If no one satisfy his wants and he be never successful ; 

If he remember God, he shall obtain a permanent kingdom. 


Ill. 
If anyone feel excessive anxiety and bodily suffering, 
If, bound up in household and family, man feel a/ternate joy and sorrow, 
If he wander in every direction, and cannot rest even for a moment, 
I he think upon God, his body and soul shall become happy. 
IV. 
Man may be in the power of lust, wrath and covetousness ; he may become a miser 
through his love of greed. 
He may have committed the four mortal sins, and a// venial sins ; he may be surrounded} 
by demons. 
He may never have listened to any sacred books, hymns, or minstrelsy ; 
Yet he shall be saved if he think upon God and repeat His Name even for a moment. 


V. 
Even though a man repeat by heart the Shastras, the Simritis, and the four Veds. 


Though he be a penitent, and a lord of penitents, or a Jogi and have visited all places 
of pilgrimage. 





* The following is Dr. Trumpp’s translation of this hymn: 

Unattainable, incomprehensible is thy form, he attains to it, on whose forehead (this) 
lot (is written). 

(On whom) by the kind Lord Himself mercy is bestowed (to him) by the true Guru 
the name of Hari is given. 

The Kalyug is saved by the Gurdev. 

Who were perplexed and confounded by discharging behind and before (through 
terror), they all applied themselves to Thy service. 

Thou Thyself art the Creator, the upholder of the whole creation, in all Thou art 
contained. 

Dharmraja became astonished, the whole (creation) came and fell down at (thy) feet. 

(There is) the Satya, Treta, and Dwapar Yugas, but the highest among the Yugas the 
Kaliyuga is called. 

Who assents (to the words of the Guru) he is assented to, no one is seized in any place. 

O Hari, thou dost what thy devotees ask for. This is thy glory. 

Joining his hands, Nanak asks for (this) gift: ‘‘O Hari, give (me) the sight of thy 
saints !” 


+ Sanskrit slokhs of Guru Arjan. ~ Sanghar, also translated—tortured. 
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Though he perform the six duties twice over, though he bathe and perform worship ; 
Yet if he love not the Supreme God, he shall assuredly go to hell.* 


In the following Guru Arjan addresses God as a lover : 


Thou art my companion, Thou art my friend, 

Thou art my Beloved, I feel love for Thee. 

Thou art my honour, Thou art my jewel, 

Without Thee I cannot abide for a moment ; 

Thou art my darling, Thou art my life, 

Thou art my Lord, Thou art my Prince, 

I abide where Thou placest me. 

What Thou commandest, that I do. 

Wheresoever I look, there dost Thou dwell. 

O Fearless One, I utter Thy Name with my tongue. 

Thou art my nine treasures, Thou art my store-house, 

Thou art my pleasure and delight, Thou art the support of my soul, 
Thou art my Glory, I am enamoured of Thee ; 

Thou art my shelter, Thou art my pillow. 

Within my soul and body I meditate on Thee. 

Thy secret I have obtained from the Guru. 

Through the true Guru I have fixed Thee in my heart as the only One. 
O God, Thou art thy slave Nanak’s prop. t 


The following is a denunciation of the practice of the concremation of 
widows : 


In the Kaljug man and woman meet in union. 

They enjoy one another as long as it is the will of God. 

The wzdow meeteth not her beloved lord by burning herself ; 

Although she become a sati to be united with him.} 

Following the example of others, widows burn themselves through obstinacy. 

They do not thus obtain the company of their dear ones, but wander long in trans- 
migration. 

The woman who in virtue and continence obeyeth her husband, shall never suffer in the 
world. 

She who considereth her beloved as her God 

Is the blessed sati, who shall be acceptable in God’s Court.§ 


A woman whom God loves is supposed to utter the following : 


My Beloved considereth not my merits or demerits ; 
He regardeth not my beauty, my colour, or my ornaments ; 
He thinketh not of my discretion or my conduct ; 
He taketh my arm and leadeth me to his couch. 
Hear me, my companicns, my Spouse hath acted as my husband. 
He hath put His hand on my head, and made me His own. What do ignorant people 
know of this ? 
My married life is now delightful. 
I have found my Spouse ; He has seen to all my trouble. 
In my courtyard shineth the splendour of the moon. 
Night and day I am happy with my Beloved. 
My dresses are dyed with rich colours. 
All my jewels, my necklace, and my flowers now exhance my beauty. 
My Beloved hath looked on me with favour, and I have obtained all wealth. 
I no longer regard mine enemies or the myrmidons of death. 


+ Gauri Mahala V, sabd 87. 
{ Also translated—It is by the force of destiny she becomes a sati. 
§ Gauri Guareri, sabd 99. 


* Sri Rag Astapadi. 
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I am ever happy and ever glad. 

The nine treasures of the name are in my house, and I am content. 
Since the Beloved hath adorned me, 

My wedded life shall last for ever with my Spouse. 


The Emperor Jahangir was informed by Chandu Shah, his Minister at 
Lahore, that Guru Arjan was compiling a book against the Hindu and 
Musulman religions. The book referred to was the Granth Sahib which 
Guru Arjan was then compiling. Jahangir sent for Guru Arjan and dis- 
cussed religion with him. He asked the Guru what religion was the best. 
The following is the Guru’s reply : 


One man invokes Ram, another Khuda. 

One man worships Gosain, another Allah. 

Some speak of the Cause of causes, others of the Benevolent. 

Some talk of the Extender of mercy, others of the Merciful. 

Some bathe at Hindu sacred places, others visit Makka. 

Some perform the Hindu worship, others bow their heads 7 the Muhammadan fashion. 
Some read the Veds, others the Musulman books. 

Some wear blue, others white. 

Some call themselves Musulmans, others Hindus. 

Some aspire to the Heaven of the Muhammadans, others to the Heaven of the Hindus ; 
But he who recognizeth God’s will knoweth the Lord God’s secret. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
MASSORAH. 


By AN ORIENTALIST. 


In a bulky volume of over 1000 pages Dr. Ginsburg gives an Introduction 
to the Hebrew Bible published by him through the Trinitarian Society in 
1894. We are not now dealing with the Hebrew Text of the Bible, for 
which Dr. Ginsburg claims so many superiorities over other editions, but 
which nevertheless does not come up to Norzi’s classical edition of the 
Bible with Massoretic notes. To point out just one radical difference: 
the references in Norzi refer to the special codices of the Bible, and not 
so much stress is laid upon the old printed editions, the value of which 
has still to be established. The readings are —— in full, and we have 
the means of verification to hand. 

In the Introduction, we certainly expected a clear exposition of the 
system followed by Dr. Ginsburg in his edition of the Hebrew Text, 
and, if I may say it, a Massoretic commentary in the style of Norzi 
amplified and more up to date. What we do get is rather the history of 
the Hebrew Bible itself, of the manner in which it has been handed down, 
and the means that have been employed from ancient times for the preser- 
vation of the text in as pure and uncorrupted a form as it was possible. 

This Introduction consists of two parts: it deals, first, with the outer 
form of the text, that is, the order of the Books in the Bible, the various 
divisions of the text into open and closed sections, into chapters, verses, 
etc. It treats of the division of the Pentateuch, in accordance with the 
lectionary, into a cycle of three years or of one year. In spite of Dr. 
Ginsburg’s assertion that the Sedarim represent the Triennial Cycle (which 
has already been suggested by others before him, such as Rappaport), no 
explanation is forthcoming for the division of the Prophets and Hagio- 
grapha into such Sedarim, as no one has ever yet heard of the whole 
Bible being read and forming part of the Liturgy, as is the case with the 
Pentateuch, 

The author gives further the number of words and letters found in the 
Bible, in each instance comparing all the MSS. made use of in the various 
editions of the Massoretic notes contained in them. It is surprising that 
Dr. Ginsburg does not even refer to the famous poem of Saadiah Gaon 
(reprinted by Fiirst at the end of his Hebrew Concordance), in which each 
line gives the sum total of each letter of the Hebrew alphabet as it occurs 
in the Bible. 

Of greater importance is the second part of the book, dealing with the 
text itself, z.e., the Dagesh and Raphé, the orthography, the final letters, the 
Keri and Kettb, the readings called Sevirin, to which Dr. Ginsburg gives 
due importance.* He dilates further upon the two recensions, Western 


* The importance of the Sevzvzz was already recognised and pointed out some two years 
before Dr. Ginsburg’s book appeared, by Dr. Julius Reach, in his Déssertation for the 
Doctorate, printed at Breslau. This little work should have been referred to by Dr. 
Ginsburg in his treatment of the subject. 
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and Eastern, going into minute comparisons, and also upon the differences 
between Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali; and Dr. Ginsburg rightly brings out, 
first, that the differences between the two are practically of minor im- 
portance, and, secondly, that the theory that our European text rests ex- 
clusively on Ben-Asher’s recension is not borne out by facts. We often 
find in our Hebrew text readings which correspond also with the Eastern 
recension and Ben-Naphtali. 

The following chapter, occupying about 200 pages, is devoted to a 
description of the Massorah, its rise and development. This is un- 
doubtedly the weakest part of the volume, though one would have expected 
it to be the strongest. The author simply reproduces, with a few additions, 
the old traditions contained in the Talmud and Midrash, known already to 
Jacob ben Chayim and to Levita, and he compares the text with ancient 
translations ; but we do not get behind the period of the Massorah, nor is 
there even an attempt to explain the gradual development of the various 
forms of the Massorah. 

Very little is said about the vowels, and the various systems of vocaliza- 
tion, as well as about the accents and their no less complicated and dark 
history. We get no explanation as regards the suspended letters, the extra- 
ordinary points, or the inverted #uzs. What was known upon these 
subjects is here repeated, tabulated, and carefully collated. We have not 
come across anything touching the small and large letters occurring in 
various passages of the Bible. 

In this whole history of the Massorah, we do not find any systematic 
description of the Massoretic school ; instead of this, standard MSS. of the 
Bible are carefully described. 

Of extreme interest is the remark made by Dr. Ginsburg, that the 
famous codex of St. Petersburg (916) is not, as has hitherto been stated 
and accepted by many, of Babylonian origin, but is undoubtedly of 
Western origin. The question has, however, to be asked: How is it that 
this MS. should have the superlinear vocalization, which Dr. Ginsburg still 
maintains to be of Babylonian origin ? unless we admit that a MS. so care- 
fully written as that in Palestine had been transported to Babylon and had 
been vocalized there, instead of having had the vowel points added in the 
place in which the MS. was written. 

The most valuable section of the book is Chapter XII., dealing with a 
description of 60 MSS. of the Bible, their character, their Massoretic 
peculiarities, vocalization and other details, which are of invaluable interest. 
Chapter XIII. contains a history of the printed text of the Hebrew Bible. 
As these are the versions to which the author refers in his edition of the 
Hebrew text, he describes them with great precision, and shows their 
peculiarities. Among these printed editions, most important is his descrip- 
tion of the Lisbon edition (1491). Dr. Ginsburg is to be congratulated 
upon the very important find that this Lisbon edition had practically been 
revised by Alphonso de Zamora, the baptized Jew, and had formed the 
basis of the Complutensian Polyglot. 

Due attention is paid to the first Rabbinical Bible printed by Bomberg 
at Venice (1516-17); and a detailed description is given of what may be 
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called the famous editio princeps of the Rabbinic Bible with the complete 
Massorah, edited by Jacob ben Chayim Ibn Adonijah. This edition 
settled finally the Massoretic text, which henceforth appeared in all the 
Hebrew Bibles. 

Four Appendices are added : the first treating of the closed sections, a 
fragment of the recension of the Babylonian school ; the second contain- 
ing a reprint of the Dikduke Hateamim, critically edited with notes and 
references by Strack and Baer. Appendix III. contains a specimen of the 
Massorah Magna and Parva in a tabulated form, and Appendix IV. a 
specimen of the Revised Notes on the Pentateuch. Various indexes con- 
clude this Introduction. 

This Zntroduction to the Hebrew Bible is undoubtedly the result of much 
study and laborious work, such as the subject of the Massorah necessarily 
demands, dealing as it does with the minutest details and particles of the 
Hebrew Text of the Bible. The volume throws much light upon the 
actual state of the /extus receptus, and affords a clear insight into the form 
which it assumed in various MSS. at various periods. 

The net result is that, from the most ancient MS. of the ninth century 
down to the critical edition of Jacob Adonijah, the differences in the text 
are scarcely of much importance. This shows that the text of the Bible 
goes back to a more ancient period than that which is usually assigned to 
the origin of the Massoretic school. The text must have been fixed many 
centuries before even the seventh, which Dr. Ginsburg takes to be the 
century in which the Massorah took its origin. It is not our intention, 
on the present occasion, to enter into a more elaborate disquisition, for the 
purpose of showing that there are three or four epochs of Massorah, which 
should have been discriminated in the volume before us : that the Massorah 
dealing with the text must, by many centuries, be older than that dealing 
with the vowel signs, and that in all probability the latter is much older 
than the Massorah dealing with the accents. 

Nevertheless this volume will undoubtedly form the basis and starting- 
point for those researches that will be undertaken to carry back the text, 
not to a pre-Massoretic time (as the oldest form of the Massorah is as old 
as the second Temple), but at any rate to a time anterior to the seventh 
century, when the new school of Massorites flourished in Palestine. 

The Jntroduction bears on every page of it the marks of painstaking 
labour and diligent research. Let us hope that these studies will contribute 
to a better understanding of the Bible text. 
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THE ASSEMBLIES OF AL-HARIRI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ARABIC—VOL. I. BY T. CHENERY, 
VOL. II. BY DR. F. STEINGASS. 


(Oriental Translation Fund, Royal Asiatic Society, London.) 
By Joun BerameEs, B.c.s, (RETD.). 


By the exertions of the Oriental Translation Fund, an English rendering 
of this renowned work, the first half of which was translated by the late 
Thomas Chenery, and published in 1867, has now been completed by the 
well-known scholar, Dr. Steingass. The two parts are now published as 
one work, with Chenery’s long and elaborate introduction, copious notes, 
and an Index by Mr. Arbuthnot. 

In all the vast and varied range of Arabic literature, no work, save only 
the Sacred Kordn, ranks higher than the Makamat of Al-Hariri of Basra. 
In the words of Chenery, “Contemporaries and posterity have vied in their 
praises of him. His Assemblies have been commented with infinite labour 
and learning in Andalusia, and on the banks of the Oxus. His poetry has 
been sung at the feasts of the great, and by the camel-drivers in the desert. 
To appreciate his marvellous eloquence, to fathom his profound learning, 
to understand his varied and endless allusions, have always been the highest 
object of the literary, not only among the Arabic-speaking peoples, but 
wherever the Arabic language has been scientifically studied.” In spite, 
however, or perhaps rather by reason, of the very nature of the special 
merits of the work, it has met with but scanty recognition elsewhere. ‘His 
genius is, by its nature, so bound up with the structure and traditions of 
the Arabic language . . . that the Orientalists of Europe have shrunk from 
the difficulties of translation, and have even been unwilling to dwell upon 
merits which it is impossible that those whom they addressed should ever 
understand.” 

And, indeed, now that the whole work, literally translated, elucidated, 
and explained by copious and learned notes, is before us, it must be con- 
fessed that, to the ordinary English reader, it will seem singularly un- 
interesting. He will find fifty rather pointless stories told in a style almost 
unendurably prolix, inflated, and artificial. To the student of Arabic, who 
reads the translation side by side with the Arabic text, innumerable subtle 
charms will doubtless be evident, though even to him much of the work 
will appear to consist of almost childish trifling, playing upon words, and 
literary juggling of the feeblest description. 

Under these circumstances, it will be interesting to inquire what is the 
spell, what the mysterious charm, by which the son of the silk merchant of 
Basra has won so high a reputation, and held entranced in admiration so 
many generations of his countrymen and co-religionists. Even if no answer 
entirely satisfactory to the Western mind should be obtained to this question, 
an account of a book which has for more than seven centuries exercised so 
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powerful an influence over a large section of the human race cannot fail to 
be interesting. 

The history of the book, and how it came to be written, is simple enough. 
In the eleventh century, the ancient and celebrated port of Basra, though 
it had lost with the decline of the Khalifate much of its commercial pros- 
perity, was a famous seat of learning. There, in A.D. 1054, was born Abu 
Muhammad al Kasim, called Al-Hariri, or the silk merchant, probably from 
his father’s trade. In the same town he died in A.p. 1122. He came of 
good Arab stock, and, in addition to some private income, held an official 
position of importance, which, however, apparently left him ample time for 
literary pursuits. Of his various productions, it is not necessary here to 
say anything ; his “ Assemblies” became so famous as to throw them com- 
paratively into the shade. The idea of the work was not, however, original. 
A century before Hariri, a celebrated writer, Al-Hamadani, known as 
Badi’ az Zaman, “the wonder of the age,” had composed a number of short 
stories so constructed as to display his eloquence, his profound knowledge 
of the Arabic language, and his dexterity in applying quotations from the 
Koran and the early poets to all sorts of circumstances and events. He 
called these stories “ makamat” (as we might say “sittings,” though the 
word literally means “ standings ’’’), because the narrator was represented 
as appearing in some company of learned men, and astonishing them by 
his wit and versatility. It was at a comparatively late period of his life that 
Al-Hariri was invited by the Vazir of the Turkish ruler who had virtually 
superseded the puppet Khalifs, Al-Kaim and Al-Murtadi, to compose 
stories similar to those of Hamadani. He had, in fact, composed one such 
story, and this having been brought to the Vazir’s notice, led him to ask 
for more. As the idea was borrowed from his predecessor, so was the 
framework of the tales. They are supposed to be related by Al Harith, 
son of Hammam, a R4wi or professional story-teller and reciter of poetry. 
These RAwis were, and still are, very popular among the Arabs, and 
wonderful legends are told as to their amazing memories, and the almost 
incredible number of verses they could repeat. Al Harith wanders into 
all parts of the Muslim world, and meets at every turn a brilliantly clever, 
learned, and unscrupulous vagabond named Abt Zayd, who lives by his 
wits, and in every tale manages to carry off a large sum of money by some 
Sourberie or some display of eloquence and learning. 

But from the outset it is clear that neither the virtuous reciter Al HArith 
nor the witty scamp Abti Zayd is a person of any importance in the eyes 
of the author. They are mere pegs on which to hang his display of know- 
ledge and linguistic legerdemain, and he often hardly takes the trouble to 
wind up their adventure. On the other hand, he—and, it may be added, 
his contemporaries—valued so highly the grammatical refinements, and 
purposely obscure poetical allusions, that he is said to have trained one, if 
not all, of his sons to act as expounders of the text, a function which one 
of them exercised long after the author’s death. This preference of the 
language of a bouk to the subject, though thoroughly Oriental, is all the 
more tantalizing to Europeans, because one cannot help feeling how much 
regarding the little-known history of the interesting period at which he lived 
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Al-Hariri could have told us if he would. In the imaginary account of his 
birth and parentage given by Abu Zayd, for instance, we touch upon a link 
with Europe at the time of the first Crusade. It was in 1098, when the 
army of Godfrey de Bouillon had reached Cilicia, that Thoros, the Armenian 
ruler of Edessa, sent an embassy inviting the Christians to occupy the town, 
and defend it and the inhabitants, who were mostly Nestorian Christians, 
against the Turks of Mosul. Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, accepted 
the adventure, occupied the town, and founded a principality which included 
all Northern Mesopotamia, and lasted for half a century. Among the 
adjacent towns which were conquered by the Crusaders was Sdrug, or, as 
the Arabs called it, Sarruj. It was taken by storm, and the inhabitants 
either driven into exile, slain, or made captives. Abti Zayd always repre- 
sented himself as a scion of the royal race of Ghassan, and a citizen of 
Sarruj, and affirmed that he had lost all his property, and become a home- 
less wanderer in consequence of the capture of his native place by the 
Christians. The story is probably intended to be as apocryphal as the rest 
of Abu Zayd’s utterances, but one cannot help regretting that no more is 
told us of this interesting scrap of contemporary history. 

It would be impossible, and if possible perhaps wearisome, to give an 
analysis of all the fifty Assemblies in the compass of one article, not to 
mention that there is considerable sameness in many of them. A short 
account of a few of the most remarkable will, however, suftice to give a fair 
general idea of the character and contents of the work. 

The second Assembly called ‘‘ Of Holwan” is very much admired, though, 
as Chenery observes, “there is none which appears more extravagant to 
the European student. Alliterations, verbal caprices, far-fetched expres- 
sions, and the puerile conceits which were usual among poets of the age, 
so abound, that we may almost imagine the author to be desirous of 
satirizing what he professes to imitate.” In this story Harith meets at 
Holwan an improvisatore who is delighting a learned assembly with his 
eloquence and ready wit. This is, of course, Abii Zayd, who is pursuing 
his task of getting money under various disguises. Then he disappears, 
and Ha4rith comes across him again at Basra, where also he astonishes his 
company by his literary feats. 

In the fourth Assembly Harith overhears at Damietta two men dis- 
coursing on duty towards a neighbour. The younger preaches charity, 
but the elder rebukes him and inculcates selfishness. The two discourses 
are much admired for their flow of words and wealth of poetical illustration. 
The old man is, of course, Abi Zayd. Hiarith introduces him to his 
friends, who are so charmed with his skill that they load him with presents. 
Abt Zayd thereupon asks permission to go and have a bath, and takes the 
opportunity to make off, leaving behind him some verses on the advisability 
of departing when a feast is finished. 

In the fifth Harith is at Kufa conversing with some friends. A stranger 
—Abti Zayd, as usual—comes in with a story of having found a long-lost 
son, whom he would fain take charge of, were he not too poor to maintain 
him. The company, charmed with his wit and recitations, subscribe a 
handsome sum of money. As soon as Abu Zayd has touched the coin, he 
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“laughed till his eyeballs gushed with tears,” and recited an impromptu 
poem, in which he confessed that he had no son, and had only used a trick 
to get money. Whereupon he departs. 

The sixth Assembly turns merely upon the skill displayed by Abti Zayd 
in dictating, on the spur of the moment, a passage in which the alternate 
words consist entirely of pointed and unpointed letters. This is considered 
a triumph of ingenuity and scholarship. 

The eleventh, which is reckoned as one of Hariri’s masterpieces, contains 
a sermon preached at a funeral by an old man who had veiled his face 
with acloak. After it was over the preacher proceeded to beg, and obtained 
a large sum. Then he went away and began to laugh. Harith recognised 
him as Abu Zayd, and reproached him for his deceit. The unabashed old 
hypocrite replied in a verse: ‘ Look well, and leave thy blaming ; for, tell 
me, hast thou ever known a time when a man would not win of the world 
when the game was in his hands?” The sermon, partly in prose, partly in 
verse, is, it must be confessed, a very noble production, especially the poetry, 
of which Chenery truly observes: “In lofty morality, in religious fervour, 
in beauty of language, in power and grace of metre, this magnificent hymn 
is unsurpassed.” 

Highly esteemed is also the twelfth. In this Harith is with a company 
of travellers who are about to cross the desert from Damascus to Anah on 
the Euphrates. They were unable to obtain a guard, and were afraid of 
robbers. But a dervish standing by teaches them a charm, consisting of a 
prayer to Allah, which he assures them will protect them. They repeat it 
twice a day during the journey, and on arriving safely at Anah reward the 
dervish richly for his assistance. This worthy incontinently disappears, 
and Harith, whose suspicions are aroused, searches for him. At last he 
heard it said, “Since he entered Anah he has not quitted the tavern.” 
“So I went by night to the wine-hall in disguised habit, and there was the 
old man in a gay-coloured dress amid casks and wine-vats ;—and about 
him were cupbearers surpassing in beauty and lights that glittered, and the 
myrtle and the jasmine, and the pipe and the lute.”—He was, as will have 
been anticipated, our old friend Abu Zayd. On being reproached for his 
dissipation, he utters a beautiful poem in praise of wine. This assembly 
is supposed to have been composed by Hariri as a contrast to the pre- 
ceding one by way of displaying the versatility of his talent. 

The thirteenth may be quoted as an instance of the peculiar juggling 
with words which the Arabs so highly esteem. In it an old woman comes 
begging with some emaciated children. Part of her address runs thus :— 
“My people and my husband were wont to settle on the Breast, and to 
journey at the Heart, to burden the Back, to advance the Hand ;—but 
when Fortune destroyed the Arms and pained the Liver by means of the 
Limbs, and turned about till Back was Belly, then Eyeball grew dim, and 
Eyebrow restless, and the Eye went forth, and the Palm was lost, and the 
Forearm grew dry, and the Right hand broke, and the Elbow departed, 
and there remained to us neither Front tooth nor Eye tooth.” Each of 
the words in capitals has a double meaning, so that the speech is to be 
understood as follows :—My people were wont to sit in the first place in the 
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Assembly (Breast), to march at the centre of the army (Heart), to mount 
their friends on the backs of camels (Back), to confer favours (Hand), but 
when Fortune destroyed their helpers (Arms), and so on. Thus xazir 
(literally looker”) means both ‘‘an eyeball,” and “ one who looks upon 
one respectfully.” It does not seem, in a language so overflowing with 
metaphor as Arabic, very difficult to string together sentences of this kind 
ad libitum. The old woman, it need hardly be said, turns out to be Abti 
Zayd in disguise. 

In the same style is the sixteenth, where some people are playing at 
making sentences which have the same meaning read backwards as for- 
wards, like the Greek inscription on the Church of St. Sophia, “ nipson 
anomémata mé mona nospin,” or the medizeval Latin verse, “ Roma tibi 
subito motibus ibit amor.” Abt Zayd surpasses them all by dictating five 
lines of verse which preserve their meaning when read backwards. In the 
next assembly he beats even this feat by composing a whole page of prose 
of the same kind, of course on both occasions carrying off considerable 
rewards. 

Probably the European reader will find these examples of Hariri’s com- 
position sufficient, and more than sufficient, though it must not be forgotten 
that under all this literary trifling there lies a precious treasure for the 
student. Information abounds of the most valuable nature regarding the 
meaning of rare and difficult Arabic words, useful elucidations of pecu- 
liarities of grammar and syntax, of spelling and vocalization, as well as 
discriminations in the use of synonyms and many other knotty questions. 
In fact it is this last point, his extreme difficulty, which more than anything 
else commends Hariri to his fellow-countrymen and to Muslim readers in 
many lands. But there is something more than mere grammar in his 
work. Apart from the purity, elegance, and exuberant copiousness of his 
style, there are embedded in it, like jewels in a framework of gold, a rich 
store of the best poetry, and countless allusions to the old legendary history 
of the pree-islamitic Arabs. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the notes to both volumes occupy 
more than half of each; and that Chenery has prefixed an exhaustive and 
lucid introduction. ‘There is also a very copious index and appendix. 
The notes are learned, instructive, and just what notes should be, and the 
translation is throughout in flowing and graceful Eaglish. The whole work 
in short is admirably done, and is a monument of accurate and profound 
scholarship, a valuable addition to our all too scanty store of translations 
of the leading Oriental classics. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON SEMITIC STUDIES 
AND ORIENTALISM. 


By Pror. Dr. Epwarp MonrTet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


WE have to point out two new reviews concerning Orientalism in general, 
and Semitic studies in particular. The first is the “ Orientalische Litteratur- 
Zeitung,” edited by F. E. Peiser, and published in Berlin, and appearing 
monthly* ; this review is essentially bibliographic. The second is devoted 
to the history of religions, and is titled “ Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft,”+ it is published under the direction of Th. Achelis. This review 
differs greatly from the one published in France under the direction of 
J. Réville, and titled “‘ Revue de l’histoire des religions ;” instead of being, 
like the last, devoted to the study of problems which appear in every 
religion on the globe, it appears to us more like a review of the philosophy 
of religion, than of the science of religions. 

At the Congress of Religious Systems held at Stockholm on the 
31st August, 1897, Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye made an interesting 
speech, lately published, on the comparative study of religions and 
religious belief.t This work is of great interest to all interested in 
Oriental and Semitic Studies. The influence which Hellenism has 
exercised upon the Semites has often been demonstrated, and some re- 
markable works have been published on the subject. Mr. Robert Brown, 
however, shows by his recent studies the influence exercised by the 
Semitic mind on Greek mythology.§ 

We must here specially mention the remarkable work published by 
Prof. Tiele on the philosophy of religions ;| this work consists of the 
lectures given by the Dutch savant at Edinburgh under the Gifford trust, 
in November and December, 1896. ‘The Philosophy of Religions is so 
closely and intimately connected with Oriental philosophy and Orientalism 
in general, that it deserves the serious attention of our readers. 

A theme worthy of attention has been propounded at the University of 
Berne by Dr. Kiinstlinger on the theory of the nouns of number in the 
Semitic languages.1 At the end of his dissertation, the author gives an 
original explanation of the strange fact that in the Semitic languages the 
noun of the cardinal feminine numbers (from 3 to 10) is used with the 

* Wolf Peiser, Berlin (4to.). 

t J. E. B. Mohr, Freiburg in Brisgau. 

t “Die vergleichende Religionsforschung und der religiése Glaube,” in 8vo., J. E. B. 
Mohr, Freiburg in Brisgau, 1898. 

§ ‘‘ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology,” in 8vo., Williams and Norgate, London, 
1898 

: ‘Inleiding tot de Godsdienstwetenschap,” in 8vo., Van Kampen, Amsterdam, 1897. 


| ‘*Zur Theorie der Zahlworter in den semitischen Sprachen,” in 8vo., Berlin, 1897 
(Druck von H. Itzkowski). 
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masculine substantive, and the noun of the masculine number with the 
feminine substantive. 

This reversing of genders is like the euphemism frequently used by the 
Semites, “‘ For fear of calling anyone blind, they say of him in Aramean 
73 ‘3D, he who has a multiple eyesight ;” again, from the fear of calling 
anybody sterile, they say by the root 95%, JS, which according to 
S. Fraenkel originally signified Jeing fruitful,* likewise in speaking of men, 
or of things considered masculine, the noun of the feminine number was 
employed, and in speaking of women or of things reputed feminine, the 
noun of the masculine number was used. They were under the super- 
stitious fear of diminishing the person or the object named by describing 
them by their true sex. This theory seems to us to be untrustworthy. 
Caspari, in his “ Grammaire arabe” (French edition, page 202), explains 
this anomaly in the following manner: “It arises,” he says, “from the 
importance which the Arabs attach to the substantive nature of the nouns 
of number, so as to distinguish them from adjectives. As these agree in 
gender with the nouns which they qualify, the Arabs have given to 
the nouns of number the opposite form of gender to that of the sub- 
stantive.” We believe, however, that it is possible to give a less subtile 
explanation of this singularity, which we have explained in our ‘‘ Grammaire 
minimé de I’hébreu et de l’araméen bibliques” (page 54). This apparent 
anomaly is owing to the fact that the nouns of number from 3 to 1o are 
abstract nouns. In French the same process of construction is followed in 
using abstract nouns :—dizaine, douzaine, quinzaine, etc. When we say 
in French une dizaine de chameaux, we speak like the Hebrew who says 
D5) MWY. From the time they employed the noun of the feminine 
number with the masculine substantive in the Semitic languages, they were 
logically led to make use of the noun of masculine number with feminine 
substantives. 

We have also to announce an important work by P. Jensen on the 
Hittites and the Armenians,t in which the author proposes to solve the 
problem of the Hittite inscriptions by connecting them with the Armenian. 
It is known that the majority of Oriental languages have been compared, 
without success, with the language of these famous stele. 


BIBLICAL HEBREW. 
Old Testament-Geography of Palestine. 

The thirteenth part of the “ Dictionnaire de la Bible” published by the 
Abbé Vigouroux} appeared some little time back. It includes, like the 
preceding parts, some very interesting articles, in particular :—l’Ecclé- 
siastique ou Sagesse de Jésus fils de Sirach (with a facsimile of the Oxford 
MS.), l’écriture hébraique, l’Egypte, etc. 

The forthcoming publication of a new general work upon the Bible is 
announced.§ It will be titled: ‘“ Encyclopzedia biblica, a dictionary of 


* This second example seems to us to be badly chosen, as it does not prove the 
original sense of this root. 

t ‘‘Hittiter und Armenier,” in 8vo., K. Triibner, Strasburg, 1898. 

t Letourez et Ane, Paris, 1898. 

§ Adam and Charles Black, London. 
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the Bible,” edited by Cheyne and Sutherland Black. The names of these 
scholars are a sufficient guarantee of the value of the work. 

In the “Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft” (Part I., 
1898) we notice a study of Zeydner on the mark of Cain and circumcision 
(Kainszeichen, Keniter und Beschneidung). 

The “ Zeitschrift des deutschen Palestina-Vereins’”’ (Vol. XX., Part 2-3, 
1897) includes a long and remarkable monograph of Dr. G. Schumacher 
upon the southern part of the land of Basan, with a detailed map, and 
numerous illustrations. This description, being both geographical and 
historical, is of the greatest interest. 

A series of commentaries on the Old Testament have appeared. We 
may mention the following: Holzinger, Genesis* ; Budde, the Book of 
Judgest ; Driver, Joel and Amos}; Valeton, Amos and Hosea§; Steuer- 
nagel, Deuteronomy||; Wildeboer, Proverbs,™ etc. Crawford Burkitt has 
edited some interesting fragments of the Book of Kings, according to the 
translation of Aquila, from a MS. formerly in the Geniza of Cairo.** 

The Ecclesiasticus, or Wisdom of Jesus, son of Sirach, has given rise to 
a new study of Israel Levi,tt where we find the original Hebrew text, with 
a translation and commentary. 

We also have to notify the translation of the Ritual of Judaism nde 
Wy) by J. de Pauly and Neviasky, the two first volumes of which have 
appeared.ff 

ARABIC. 

We notice a new monthly Islamic review, “Le Miroir de Art Musul- 
man,”§§ edited by Hakky-Bey. This review is illustrated. 

The “ Journal Asiatique,” in its number for November-December, 1897, 
publishes an article of great interest by Mr. Deveria on Musulmans and 
Chinese Manicheans. It treats of the introduction of Manicheism into 
China, 

‘*In the year 621 is found the first mention of a Manichean temple at 
Si-ngan-fou, a temple which probably existed from the commencement of 
the 6th century. In 694 a Chaldean named Fou-to-ien brought to China 
the sacred books of the two Principles, in which were formulated the 
doctrines of Manicheism. From this time we learn that Manichean 
temples multiplied in China, and the religion of Mani was recruited during 
many centuries by numerous disciples. Manicheism in China had been pre- 
ceded by Mazdeism. The Mazdean worship existed in the first century of 
our era in the Chinese territory which to-day forms the provinces of Chen-si 
and Kan-sou. Between 629 and 645 the religion of Zoroaster flourished 

* J. E. B.Mohr, Freiburg in Brisgau, 1898. + Lbid., 1897. 

~ University Press, Cambridge, 1897. 

§ J. Ricker, Giessen, 1898. 

|| Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1898. 

‘| J. E. B. Mohr, Freiburg in Brisgau, 7897. 

** University Press, Cambridge, 1897. ' 

+t ‘Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes” (sciences religieuses), Vol. X., 
part 1, Leroux, Paris, 1898. 

tt Herluison, G. Michau and Co., Orleans, 1898. 

§§ G. Lefebure, Paris, 1898. 
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among the Tou-kiou Turks in the neighbourhood of Lake Issikoul and 
Taras ; in 677 a Mazdean temple called the Temple of Persia was built 
at Si-ngan-fou (in the province of Chen-si).” It is interesting to follow this 
succession to Mazdeism by Manicheism in China. We desire to draw the 
attention of our readers to the discussion raised at the last Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris on the origin of the Arabic word zindik 5} 
(Manichean, heretic), some tracing it to Mazdeism and to the word zed, 
and others to the Aramean and to the word saddig (TY). 

In the “Journal Asiatique” for January-February, 1898, there is a 
curious account by Mr. Casanova of a manuscript of the sect of Assassins. 

The last parts of the “ Recueil d’Archéologie Orientale,” by Clermont- 
Ganneau, contains an important statement or reference to the Basilica of 
Constantine and the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, which was read before 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Fine Arts in October and November, 
1897. 

In the “ Altorientalische Forschungen ” (2nd series, Vol. I., part 1-2), by 
Winckler, has appeared a curious study of a text of the Miniite inscrip- 
tions, proving the existence of polyandry amongst the people. 

In conclusion, we commend a work of great merit by Mr. H. P. Smith, © 
on the Bible and Islam, or the influence of the Old and New Testaments 
on the religion of Muhammad.* ‘This is an impartial pamphlet, which 
will contribute to sweep away the foolish prejudices entertained by so many 
Christians against Islamism. 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1897 
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For facility of reference we publish with some of our quarterly reviews of 
one or more of “The Sacred Books of the East” Series, a complete list of them, 
brought up to date, which we hope our readers and Oriental scholars generally will 
consider to be a useful addition. The Series now stands as follows (1st July, 1898): 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST+# 


(Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. MAX MULLER.) 





First Series, Vols. 1.—XXIV. 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max 


Mirer. Part I. tos. 6d. 


Vol. IJ. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish- 
tha, and Baudhayana. ‘Translated by Prof. GeorG 
BuHver. Part I. Second Edition. tos. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JAMES LEGGE. 
Part I. res. 6d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Ven- 
didad, Translated by James DARMESTETER. Second 
edition. 14s. 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. 
W. West. Part I. ras. 6d. 

Vols. VI. and IX. The Qur'an. 
E. H. Patmer. ais. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishzu. 
by Junius Jotty. tos. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanat- 
sugatiya, and The Anugitaé. Translated by KASHINATH 
TrimBAK TELANG. Second and Revised Edition. 
tos. 6d. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali 
by F. Max MUtcer ; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated 
from Pali by V. Faussoci; being Canonical Books of 
the Buddhists, tos. 6d. 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmava, according 
tothe Text of the Madhyandina School. Translated 
by Jutius Ecceine. Part I. Books I.and II. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HerMann OL- 
DENBERG. Part I. 1os, 6d. 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtha 
and Baudhayana. Translated by Grorc BUHLER. 
Part II. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 
Max Miétter. Part II. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by JamEs LEGGE. 
Part II. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDEN- 


Translated by E. 
Translated by 


Translated 


BERG. Part II. tos. 6d. 
Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part II. res. 6d. 


Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, a.D. 420, and 
from Chinese into English by SAMUEL BEAL. ros. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from Pali 
by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN OLDENBERG. 
Part III. ros. 6d. 


Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-puzdarika ; or, the 
ae at the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 
12s. 6d. 


Vol. XXIT. Gaina-Sitras. Translated from 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacobi. Part I. ros. 6d. 


Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Trans- 


lated by James DARMESTETER. 10s. 6d. 








Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E, 


W. West. Part III. ros. 6d. 
Second Series, Vols. XXV.—XLIX. 8vo, 
cloth. 
Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Grorc 
BUHLER. 21s. 


Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmaza.  Trans- 
lated by Juttus Eccrerinc. Part II. res. 6d. 


Vols. XX VII. and XXVIII. The Sacred Books 
of China. The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by 
James Lecce. Parts III. and IV. ass. 


Vols, XXIX. and XXX. The Gvthya-Sitras, 
Rules of Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Parts I. and II. tas. 6d. each. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Trans- 

lated by L. H. Mitts. tras. 6d. 


Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. 
Max Micrer. Part I. 18s. 6d. 


Vol. XXXIII. The Minor Law-Books. Trans- 
lated by Jutius Jotty. Part I. Narada, Brihaspati. 
tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Siitras, with Sankara’s 
Commentary. Translated by G. Tuisaut. Part I. 
12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXXV. The Questions of King Milinda, 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ruys 
Davips. tos. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVI. The Questions of King Milinda. 
Part II. res. 6d. 

Vol. XXXVII. Pahlavi Texts. Part IV. Trans- 
lated by E. W. WEsT. 15s. 

Vol. XXXVIII. The Vedanta-Siitras. With 
Sankarakarya’s Commentary. Translated by G. 
TuipauT. Part II. tas. 6d. 


Vols. XXXIX. and XL. The Sacred Books of 


Translated by F. 


China. The Texts of Taoism. Translated by James 
LEGGE. 21s. 
Vol. XLI. Satapatha- Brahmavza. Part III. 


Translated by JuLtus EGGELING. 12s 6d. 

Vol. XLII. Hymns of the Atharva-veda, Trans- 
lated by M. BLoomFIE.p. ars. 

Vols. XLIII. and XLIV. The Satapatha-Brah- 


mama. Part IV, Translated by Jutius EGGELING. 
Price 12s. 6d. 


Vol. XLV. The Gaina-Sitras. 
Prakrit by HERMANN Jacost. 

Vol. XLVI. Vedic Hymns. 
lated by HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Vol. XLVII. Pahlavi Texts. 
W. West. Part V. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. XLVIII. Raménuga’s Scribhashya. Trans- 
lated by G. Tutpaut. [/n Preparation). 

Vol. XLIX. Buddhist Mahayana Text. Buddha- 
arita, translated by E. B. Cowett. Sukhvati-vyiha. 
VagrakkhedikA, etc., translated by F. Max MULLER, 


Amita4yur-Dhy4ana-Sitra, translated by J. TAKAKUSU- 
12s. 6d. 


Translated from 
Part IJ. ras. 6d. 


Part II. Trans- 


14S. 


Translated by E. 
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TWENTIETH REVIEW ON THE 


“SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST” SERIES. 
CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


VOL. XXXVII.— PAHLAVI TEXTS. TRANSLATED BY E. W. 
WEST. PART IV. CONTENTS OF THE NASKS. 


REVIEWED By THE Rev. H. L. MiLts, D.D. 

(Professor-Elect of Zend Philology in the University of Oxford.) 
Tus volume is especially important for the history of Avesta-documents. 
We have in it a credible account of the existence of masses of Zend 
literature, early and late, in the form of so-called Nasks, or portions of 
Zoroastrian literature, collected in books. As a matter of course these 
collections, when last definitely settled upon, were rather late, and well in 
the Sassanian times, but collections of the ancient ‘‘ documents,” even 
before they were really “documents” at all, but still oral pieces though 
elaborately memorised by priests trained for the purpose, had been going 
on from the very earliest periods. The external form in which these 
“collections ” were made, and in the shape in which they are recorded in 
this volume, gives fair and interesting evidence of their approximate and 
relative age. The Nasks are twenty-one in number, and they fell into 
their present order, from a well-justified superstition as to the sanctity of 
one of the post-gathic prayers, the so-called Ahuna-Vairya. This is the 
little piece which acquired pseudo-importance a quarter of a century ago, 
even among occidentals, as being supposed to present an analogy with the 
logos of St. John. 

A singular value is attached to this post-gathic scrap even in the Zend 
Avesta, showing what a great lapse of time had taken place since even a 
post-gathic period. This word, the Ahuna-Vairya, was said to have been 
pronounced before Ahura created the world, Yasna XIX. 

The prayer is a complete, though very brief, piece of three lines in the 
Gathic dialect, and in one of the Gathic metres. (See S. B. E., XXXI., 
p. 281.) But the piece is extra-gathic beyond a doubt, and somewhat later, 
having been put together out of Gathic ideas, say fifty or a hundred years after 
the Gatha Ahumavaiti was completed, and yet by the time we arrive at the 
composition of Y. XIX., this Ahuna-Vairya had attained such a marked, 
if not an exaggerated sanctity as is indicated there (in Y. XIX.) ; and 
at the date at which this list of the Nasks was last made, this sanctity had 
not only maintained itself, but was in so far further developed that the 
number of these collections, ‘‘ twenty-one,” was determined by the number 
of the words in it (this Ahuna-Vairya prayer). Each Nask corresponds 
consecutively to each one of the words in this post-gathic fragment. 
That these Nasks were each and all not portions of the genuine old Zend 
literature, written at the time when the language was alive, is rendered 
certain by the Nirangistan which we have left to us in a condition which 
clearly proves that it was written or written over at a comparatively very 
late period, and that the individual Nasks were not homogeneous one with 
the other as to the age or nature of their contents is proved, if such a thing 
needed external proof, by the best specimens of the Nasks which we 
actually possess in their full, or quasi full, form namely, by the well-known 
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Yasna and Vendidad, both of which are, of course, made up of documents 
differing in age by hundreds of years, and by subject matter no less 
heterogeneous as to its nature than as to its age. The best illustration of 
this is the existence of the Gathas in the middle of the Yasna as its kernel 
with such pieces as Y. XIX. before it, for this latter is a commentary in a 
very late and degenerated style of a piece which is itself positively post- 
gathic by a century more or less. So of the Vendidad, nothing could be 
more heterogeneous than the beautiful XVIII, XIX. fargards to the now 
trifling, but once important details about purification, etc. 

But whatever must be the character of any such collections, it is a matter 
of the deepest interest to know that they were at a certain period definitely 
recognised, and that they bear indisputable evidence as to the past exist- 
ence of a large mass of Avesta literature, early or late. In fact they show 
that there must have existed schools of Avesta learning under the 
Sassanids which accomplished very serious results, from the fact that twenty- 
one collections or Nasks of Avesta literature existed at that period, each one 
of which, as it is fair to suppose, may have been of about the same bulk as 
the Yasna or Vendidéd. And if most of these collections were late, the fact 
attests all the more to the certain existence of a quasi-scientific activity of 
the period; and when we remember that this was the time when the 
Avesta itself was definitely reclaimed from its old Pahlavi-Avesta character, 
when all the old signs for its short vowels, if any existed at the time, were 
superseded by distinct letters, and when even the consonants and the long 
vowels were remodelled as to shape, I think we may say that we must 
reconsider any opinion which we may have formed, as to the literary dearth, 
at least, of the Sassanian period ; for these transferred masses of literature, 
as we have them in the genuine Avesta, actually preserved the phonetic 
values even to the most delicate points of distinction. This Vol. XXXVII. 
therefore recalls to us a whole, though a restricted, world of intellectual 
life, for while the present form in which these notices (of the Nasks) are 
preserved for us in the Dinkard, is to be referred to the ninth century of 
our era with more or less exactness, they record, of course, the state of 
intellectual labour which must have existed some centuries previously. 

But in themselves considered these notices and excerpts possess great, 
if still only secondary, interest for Zend philology. I will not dwell upon 
those sections which recall the present Zend Avesta, as prominent portions 
of them have already been considered by me in this review, and as I may 
possibly in future enter into further details concerning them ; but it will be 
interesting to see what some of these Nasks were like ; and if many of 
them contain matter which seems puerile and quaint to the last degree, we 
must not forget that our Christian literature itself would appear quite as 
puerile to a Zoroastrian as these specimens of his later religious literature 
appear to us. And we can the more readily even enjoy with kindly 
sympathy what may seem to us to verge upon the grotesque if not 
indeed positively to invade that domain, when we recall those most im- 
pressive portions of the Avesta which are generally acknowledged to stand 
alone in their period. 

The first Nask, the Sidkar, deals with various repetitions of the prayer 
Ahuna-Vairya and the division of the Nasks in accordance with its lines 
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(see above) ; then with the askem-vohu another especially sacred prayer ; 
the third fargard begins to deal with the formation, decline, and death of 
human beings and of illiberal opulence. 

But it would be manifestly a mistake to continue a dry summary of the 
contents of this valuable volume here. What will more interest the reader 
will be instances of a rare and graphic nature. Among such bits none 
could be more important nor curious than the extremely traditional 
account of Zoroaster’s birth, which is found in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
the ninth book of the Dinkard: “Of the Varstmansar Nask there are 
twenty-three fargards, and the first is the Aéthrapaitish on the asking of 
Zaratusht by Maidékmah about the nature of the birth of Zaratusht and 
his coming to the religion ; and the reply of Zaratusht, about the combative 
coming together of the life-causing and death-causing spirits at his birth.” 
I alter, as usual, the somewhat difficult language which Dr. West so con- 
scientiously makes use of as a convenience to critics studying the original ; 
it is so extremely unlike his own vigorous and lucid style. It seems that 
whether from veneration, curiosity, or as in the case of certain royal births, 
to make sure of the identity of the infant, good and evil spirits struggled 
for his person. ‘When they saw his head, they considered it to be the 
shoulder of Atekdviksir, and his chest and back those of Aharishvang ; 
and when they saw his full breast they considered it to be that of the 
spirit of liberality ; and by his side was the Aryan glory to rub his bosom.” 
On the grievous (or painful) bringing forth of the head, Zaratusht spoke 
at once, and quoted the later Avesta in a passage which is a sort of rubric: 
“ As a spiritual lord is my desire, do thou who art the Zoti speak forth to 
me ;” and God answered him thus: “So shouldst thou be the priestly 
master as regards whatever righteousness I speak forth with righteous 
intelligence ; thou art of value, very much, and righteous, and most intelli- 
gent, and wilt state the religion of Auharmazd to creatures of every kind.” 
This saying drove a spiritual arrow home to the demons, just as an archer 
shoots an arrow against a man clothed with a coat of mail; the devil 
grumbled to his demons at this: “Evil has happened to you; but you 
don’t use care.” ‘So Zaratusht proclaimed life to be free of the devils’ 
control ;” for when the devils fell on his nascent body, only yet brought 
forth so far as his head, the words which he spoke (taken from a passage 
really uttered one thousand years later), took at once bodily form (not 
uncommon with Avesta-lore), just as the Hadma plant did afterwards ; 
it became a warrior, and drove the devils back; but Zaratusht followed 
up his demoralized assailants ; he spoke again, and his word went home 
like an arrow straight at the devils’ persons, but with ten-fold force. 
They however came on again; but this second word turned warrior also 
and kept them off. The prophet’s arms appeared as the birth progressed, 
and the demons were hit again ; but the amount of force ‘was this time one 
hundred times greater than that of the first spoken word. But when his 
whole body was brought forth the demons were “in trouble’ indeed, and 
hurried home to hell; the gloom dispelled, light increased, and every 
creature of the beneficent sacred being was pleased, and talked of virtue ;” 
and God came and took away Zaratusht to keep him safe, etc. 

As I have already said, it is a very valuable volume indeed, and I may 
return to it with an additional review in another number of this periodical, 
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THE LANDLORD AND POLITICAL TENURES 
OF GUJARAT AND WESTERN INDIA.—(L) 


By B. H. Bapen PowELL, M.A., C.I.E., F.R.S.E., M.R.A.S. 


For practical purposes, it is easy to classify all Indian land-tenures, which 
are not mere tenancies (under some other owner”), into LANDLORD- 
TENURES, and PEASANT-TENURES. It is true that one class of peasant or 
village tenures (where the whole village is owned by a co-sharing com- 
munity) is itself of the “landlord” character: but we may put these out 
of consideration and here confine ourselves to the estates usually distin- 
guished by the familiar vernacular names “ Zamindari,” “ Talukdari,” 
*“‘Khoti,” etc. In these there is a recognised private ownership of one 
landlord, sometimes representing a considerable domain, sometimes a 
very small one—no larger than a single village or part of one. But in the 
latter case, the petty landlordship has the same essential characteristics as 
the larger one, and has not the peculiar features of the co-sharing village- 
community of the Panjab and N.W. Provinces. 

Now, in this restricted sense, all “landlord” tenures have developed 
either out of a former hereditary territorial (ruling) chiefship or princi- 
pality, or out of some official, or revenue-farming position over the territory 
which has become this “estate.” In the former case the old territorial 
‘“‘ Raja,” “Thakur,” or vassal chief, has fallen under the power: of a 
Mughal, or Maratha, conqueror; he, or his descendants, have been left 
in possession, but transformed in character. In the latter, the vantage- 
ground of the official position has enabled the manager to absorb, de facto, 
the superior right over the estate, and finally has secured his recognition 
as de jure landlord. Both these origins are illustrated on the large scale 
in the existing landlord estates of Bengal and Oudh. But a similar origin 
can be assigned to the so-called “ janmi-dar ” of the West Coast, to the 
** Zamindars ” and “ Polygars” of Madras and elsewhere, to the “Talukdar” 
of Ahmadabad, or the “ Khot” of the Western Coast districts—in fact, 
to all /and/ord tenures.* 

Now the upper part of Western India has always contained a vast 
number of “estates,” some of which have actually become landlord 
properties in this way. And Gujarat affords a particularly good series of 
illustrations. It is not indeed that this province contains any large number 
of formally landlord-tenures—recognised as such by modern law. Such 
estates do not there cover whole districts and subdivisions as they do in 
some other provinces: but where they do occur they are often curious in 
form: and the special feature of importance is that they are seen side by 
side with a great number of Chiefs’ estates of exactly the same origin and 
character, only that, under the local and historical conditions of the case, 


* It will be understood, I need hardly remark, that I am speaking of ‘‘ natural” 
tenures—not of occasional instances of a modern ownership title acquired under the (old) 
‘* Waste-Land rules,” for example, by simple purchase or grant. 
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these latter have not undergone the entire process of transformation into 
subject proprietary tenures. They have consequently remained more or 
less completely in the category of “ Ruling States” or “ Chiefships.” 
Sometimes they are in that kind of anomalous position (for such it is— 
regarded from a theoretical point of view) which is indicated by the term 
“ political estate ’’—a term hardly applicable elsewhere.* 

The situation of Gujarat and its physical peculiarities of mountain and 
plain made it accessible to invasion-and settlement by various races and 
foreign dynasties. Its soil and products as well as its valuable sea-port 
trade rendered it a territory to be perpetually coveted and continually 
fought for. Its history (as the natural result of such features) is curious 
beyond that of almost any other part of India, and its ethnological 
development hardly less so. And to add to these sources of interest, 
Gujarat history is illustrated for us by a number of inscriptions cut on the 
rock or preserved on copper-plate grants, as well as by a varied and 
curious series of coins; it possesses a number of Jaina temple-records, 
and a later literature of quaintly picturesque ballads and legends of local 
bards. The early Moslem conquests, as well as the later administrative 
arrangements of the Mughal sovereigns, are nowhere better chronicled 
than in the local Muhammadan histories. 

The succession of races which occupied estates or ruled over the 
peninsula and the inland country as far as Malwa, produced a vast number 
of small ruling and dependent States—some held by dignified Chiefs, with 
many vassals and cadets of the family; others held by petty marauding 
barons levying blackmail on the villages round. All these estates were 
constantly partitioned, expanded and broken up: they changed hands by 
force, and fell under the supremacy of alien suzerains and again recovered 
independence: lands were granted free at one time and “resumed” at 
another: they were taxed and surcharged, they were let alone for a time 
or were absorbed into the A/a@/sa, or immediate demesne of the last 
conqueror ; in fact, they changed under the impulse of each historic and 
dynastic touch, like the coloured pieces in a kaleidoscope. 

Looking at the existing distribution of landownership in the fertile plain 
districts, as well as in the wilder parts on the borders, we can trace step 
by step how different circumstances, sometimes the outcome of tribal or 
family customs, operated to split up old estates and give rise to new ones, 
how Moslem revenue-administration and Maratha financing in turn affected 

* There weve some anomalous estates in the ‘‘ Central Provinces” up to the year 
1889, which were something of the same kind. These consisted of the estates uf petty 
local Chiefs, whose lands were ‘‘ settled” to pay a certain (but not unalterable) revenue 
or tribute to the British Treasury, and were bound by written agreement to observe 
certain rules and to respect the rights of subordinate landholders and tenants. But 
(originally) they were not subject to the Land-Revenue law, nor to the Collectors’ 
ordinary jurisdiction. At the same time, the Chiefs had no territorial jurisdiction as 
rulers. Thus the estate-holder was neither exactly a subject landlord, nor yet a Ruling 
Chief. Such a case (in theory at least) is quite distinct from that of a ‘‘ Protected State,” 
where the Chief (however dependent or limited in authority) is still a ‘‘ ruler,” and his 
territory is not British territory, while the payment he makes to the British Crown is a 


tribute determined by treaty, not by any process of Revenue-Settlement (see my ‘‘ Land 
Systems of British India,” vol. ii., 445 ff.). 
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them, and finally left the districts in so much internal disorder, and the 
status of the various superior landholding classes so confused and doubtful, 
that our own earlier administrators were not a little puzzled to know what 
to do. At first they rather obscured than defined the landlord or over- 
lord right, and only ultimately understood and established it on a practical 
basis. 

It would, of course, be quite possible to take up these “ Rajput” and 
other landlordships and political estates, from the point at which they 
came under British rule or suzerainty, and merely describe the (modern) 
process of dealing with them and defining their existing position. But 
this would be to miss a great deal of what is most interesting and instructive 
in the history of the country. It would require, however, a complete 
separate dissertation to do anything like justice to the early history of all 
the different tribes and foreign sovereigns who obtained possessions or 
held dominion in these parts, and to explain the peculiarity of the Aryan 
element which has largely coloured both the population and the language 
of Western India. It is necessary to bear in mind both the ¢rtbad or 
racial movements, and also the dynastic changes ; because both together 
throw light on the existence of the many diverse rulerships, domains and 
vassal estates that once covered the whole country and have left their 
traces to the present day. It is also necessary to bear in mind the 
geographical peculiarities which made such frequent invasions and tribal 
settlements possible. At present, therefore, what can be said on these 
subjects must be confined to a summary of the probable results of inquiry 
rather than extended to a detailed survey of the evidence. And another 
limit will be set by bearing in mind that the main object is to give such 
preliminary information as will directly serve to make intelligible the 
illustrations of over-lord tenures, their transformations, partitions, resump- 
tions, and ultimate modern settlement, which I shall hope to present. 

A few words first on the geographical features. I have already indicated 
in my book on “ The Indian Village Community ”* the general bearing and 
importance of the subject. Here I will only repeat that the great network 
of “‘ Vindhyan ” hill-ranges (with the long and fertile valley of the Narbada 
river in the midst of them) which run across middle India almost from 
West to East, served in early times as a general and effective barrier 
between “ Upper India” and the central and southern regions. This, 
indeed, is shown by the very different types of race, language, and customs 
prevailing on either side of the line. Southern India was not “hinduized ” 
by any general Aryan or quasi-Aryan immigration, but by the gradual 
settlement of Brahman hermits and travelling teachers, aided by the 
adventures of individual chiefs of the warrior class. But at the western 
extremity of the hili barrier there is a change in the direction of the main 
range above the Narbada; and the whole of Gujarat (and consequently 
the Narbada Valley itself and the N.W. Dakhan) lies open to an invasion 
from the Indus Valley, Sindh, and the country on the West. Nothing 
but a desert track intervened, and that could in some measure be skirted 
round. but this route would facilitate the advance of early Aryans and 


* London : Longmans, 1896, I vol. 
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later tribes like the Saka (Indo-Scythians), and the Moslems from Ghazni, 
chiefly when they came from the Indus Valley or the Western passes 
beyond it. For a very long period, at any rate, there was no intercourse 
with the Aryan settlers of the Ganges Valley to the N.E.: ¢hey were cut 
off by the great expanse of desert and jungle country and by the inhospitable 
hills of Rajputana. And it was not till these became gradually occupied 
that a line of route from the Jamna by Ajmer and Ujjain became prac- 
ticable* or well known. 


II. THE TRIBES OF THE WEST. 


Now of the variety of tribes (confining myself to those which hold local 
chiefships or are connected with landed estates) in Gujarat, all are either 
early Aryan (Yadava) or late Indo-Scythian ; or they are of that stock 
included in the denomination “ Rajput,” whose origin (possibly Parthian or 
Scythian) is not traceable. They have become adopted into the Hindu 
system and its ‘‘ thirty-six ” royal clans or houses, of which in modern times 
they really form the bulk. And there are some more peculiar tribes like 
the Bala (Valo) Kathi, Ahir, Med and Jetwa (they always go together) 
and the later Gujar, who may, or may not, by custom, rank as “ Rajput,” 
and who are connected—some with earlier, some with later—Turanian, 
Scythian or Yuchi invasions. A few estates are held by Moslem foreigners, 
but they do not need notice at present. Many of the existing races at the 
present day are certainly of very mixed blood, not a few being the offspring 
of a noble ancestor who married “a daughter of the land.” 

It is known, but not sufficiently remembered, that when the first Aryan 
clans (the Arya-varna of the Rigveda) came at last on to the plain country 
of India at the N.W. corner, two important groups gradually became dis- 
tinct. Putting aside any clans that settled in Kabul, Kasmir and the 
Himalayan districts, the two great groups were (1) those traditionally 
descended from Yapu and Anu, who occupied the Indus Valley down to the 
mouth of the river (where Potala was) and some adjacent parts of Lower and 
Central Panjab. It was the latter (Madra, Bahika, Kaikeya, etc.) that are 
traditionally attributed to Anu. I call this group “ distinct,” because the 
time came when the other important group, the descendants of Puru, 
separated and moved off to the Jamna River where they settled, first, in 
the limited tract of ‘‘ Brahmavarta,” and then extended eastward over the 
wider realm of ‘ Aryavarta,” and beyond it to the plains of Bengal. 

The consequence was that the Indus Valley and Panjab Aryans were 
completely separated ; their land was regarded as impure, as we learn from 
the Mahabharata. Even as late as the time of Panini (writing probably 
about 300 B.c.) the Madra, Bakiha, etc., are still treated as outsiders— 
“destitute of Kingly Government and without Brahmanical ordinances.” 
The whole group had no share in that peculiar growth of social, political, 
and (above all) strict caste, economy and the Puranic religion (to say 


* The occupation of Bikaner, Jaisulmer, and the West of Rajputana does not appear 
to have taken place till the advance of early Moslem, and perhaps still earlier, invaders 
forced the tribes of Hindustan or the Panjab plains into these less promising regions. 
We hear nothing about them before the 8th-11th centuries of our Era. 
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nothing of literary, legal, and philosophical lore) all of which developed in 
the Ganges Valley among the “ Eastern” Aryans. In the Ganges Valley, 
side by side with the descendants of Puru, we find associated another 
group known as the “Solar” clans of a descent not specified in Vedic 
literature. They were however able to settle in the same geographical 
region, but in separate portions—in Ouch, and in a few places beyond, 
under the Himalayan hills.* 

The important consequence of this division was that, the “‘ western ” or 
Indus Valley Aryans—who alone in the first ages penetrated into Gujarat, 
the Narbada Valley, and N.W. Dakhan—could have had no further caste 
development than that which had already taken place in Vedic times :— 
and that was of a most elementary and indefinite character. In fact they 
could have had none of the later, Brahmanic, religious or social peculiarities. 
The Aryan element was therefore readily fused with the earlier original, 
as well as with subsequent foreign, tribal elements ; and the language, and 
most other features of the local population show marks of this—being dis- 
tinct both from those of the Ganges Valley (Hindustan) and from the south 
of India. The Western people, who probably originally practised a sort 
of nature-worship, not unconnected with worship of the Sun symbol and 
the Serpent, in time exchanged their old indefinite faith for Jainism and 
Buddhism, and though of course, in the process of time a king here or there 
is recorded as a worshipper of the (later Puranic) “Siva” or “ Vishnu,’ 
the universal acceptance of orthodox Hinduism was a much later occur- 
rence. 

All the clans that I can call “ Aryan” in the West, are descended from 
Yapu: such are the Yadava of the Dakhan, and Surashtra, the Haihaiya of 


* The ancestors of the Solar races—Ikshwaka (and his better known descendants 
Rama and Kusa)—are not connected by any human genealogy with Yadu, Puru, Anu, 
and two other brothers. In the rare mention of Ikshwaka in the Rigveda, he (or rather 
a ‘*son” of his) appears as having a kingdom at Potala on the Lower Indus; and it is 
curious that several legends of later times appear in which adventurers of the ‘‘ Western ” 
(Indus Valley) group claim common origin with the (Solar) “ House of Rama” in Oudh. 
It is quite possible that the “Solar” family in its original state may really have had two 
branches, one of which remained in the Indus region, and the other moved eastward to 
Oudh. When the latter became civilized and famous in story, it was natural that 
members of the western branches should recall the tradition of a common origin, and 
claim kinship. 

+ I need hardly point out that the Sindhi, Gujarati and Marathi languages prove Aryan 
origin—the Sindhi containing exceptionally archaic Sanskrit elements. Sanskrit 
elements in a dialect do not indeed always prove that an Aryan race dominated from 
the earliest times, unless they are themselves (as in the Sindhi) archaic. The Marathi is 
said to be ‘‘ particularly Brahmanic and connected with the /a/er Sanskrit” (J. A. Baines, 
Parliam. Blue Book on Ind. Census of 1891, p. 141). This is what we should expect : 
when the Brahmans settled in numbers in the Dakhan and introduced orthodox Hinduism, 
the language would be affected accordingly. And the Brahmans, so addicted to hermit 
life and to pilgrimages, early began to move to distant parts, and to return even to the 
“impure” Panjab. In the Mahabharata we already find a colony of pious Brahmans in 
the Valley of the Payoshni (Tapti R.) and even as far as Gokarna on the W. Coast, 
But the more general introduction of Brahman teachers was much later. Compare (e.2.) 
the traditional importation of the 18 darja (or clans or houses) of Brahmans by the 
Kadamba King Mayura-Varma in North Kanara: this must have been about the 7th or 
8th century A.D. 
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the Narbada Valley, the Sumra, and Sama of Sindh, and their later branches 
the Chudasama, Jhadeja, etc.* 

The Sumra, Sama, Chudasama, Jhadeja (all from Sindh) are relatively 
modern, compared with the times of the Epics and the Puranas ; but even 
in those early days, the western localization of the Yadava is traceable. 
Not only do we hear of Sahasra Arjuna and the Haihaiya in the Narbada 
Valley: but the Bhoja, a great people whose home, though uncertain, was 
at any rate far south of the Ganges and near Malwa, are connected with 
the (Yadav) Haihaiya. The King of Vidarbha (Berar) is a descendant of 
Kroshti a “son” of Yadu. Moreover, it is almost certain that the old 
Yadav and Chalukhyan kingdoms of the N.W. Dakhan highlands (near 
the sources of the Godavari river) represent the origin of the Aryan element 
in the Maratha clans whose country was Maharashtra. To this day most 
of the chief Maratha houses claim Yadava descent. , 

Closely associated with the really Aryan Yadava are the “ AGNIKULA” 
families, whom we cannot call Aryan, since we cannot trace the slightest 
genealogical or traditional connection with the “ Solar” or ‘“‘ Lunar” tribes, 
nor, positively, with the Yadava.t The legend that they are descended 
from four ancestors who were miraculously produced from the sacrificial 
fire on Mount Abu—a place not connected with any early ‘ Hindu” 
developments—may safely be taken to indicate that their origin was 
unknown, or, being foreign, was purposely concealed when they became 
partially converted to Brahmanism, or espoused the Brahman cause. Of 
the four Agnikula tribes, the Parihara are hardly known ; at all events, 
they do not enter into our story. The Chauhan (or Chahuman) centre 


* And there is really very little connection between the great YADU family and that 
of PuRu, which really (together with the Solar clans) represents the Ganges Valley 
Aryans. In fact, there would have been none at all except for the chance circumstance 
that at a remote date a branch of the Yadava (or more exactly the Haihaiya) in the person 
of Surasena, extended from the Narbada Valley to a territory around the Chambal River 
and Mathura. Krishna, who was probably a real chief of the Yadava, was attacked in 
this advanced position by the (Paurava) King of Magadha (Jarasandha), and was forced 
to fly to Surashtra, where, however, his clan were no strangers, since his brother 
Balarama was already settled there and had married the local King (Revati’s) daughter. 
Krishna himself became connected with the Pandu princes adjoining Surasena-land, by 
marriage, and so came to be their ally in the war of the Mahabharata. The great body 
of the Yadava were beyond the reach of these wars, and thus probably escaped the 
dlestruction that must have overtaken most of the old Lunar Ashatriyaé houses. The 
Yadava in general are found not in any connection with the Ganges Valley tribes, but 
with the so-called Agnikula Rajputs, especially the Chalukhya and the Pramara, and 
with the earlier Ahir. 

+ Nor would they have become numbered among the North Indian royal tribes, but 
for the adventurous spirit that led them to wander from their home, after the accident 
which brought a Chauhan from Ajmer, to be connected by marriage with Anangpal 
Tuar ; so that when the prince was left without heirs, the Delhi throne (shortly before 
the extinction of the Hindu monarchy) passed to a Chauhan prince. The fame of the 
‘Chauhins — Tod represents them as a really noble race — is confined to Rajputana. 
Tod has given an account of many of the customs of these ‘‘ Rajput” clans which shows 
them worshippers of the Sun, the Horse, etc., using flesh and spirituous drinks. They 
have nothing to do with the Vedic Kshatriya, and are exceedingly unlike the old warrior 
caste of the Hindu books, though, of course, in the present day they are all Hindu by 
‘profession. 
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traditionally round Ajmer and hardly affect Gujarat history. The other 
two—Chalukhya and Pramara—are important, not only in Gujarat but in 
the Upper Dakhan generally. Sir Walter Elliot states that the western 
CHALUKHYA claim a “Lunar” (meaning Yadava) origin :* but the clan 
emblems or symbols of the two are different. This however may be merely 
the result of a separation of branches that originally were united. Both 
Chalukhya and Pramara certainly appear to have intermarried with Yadava 
houses, showing that the tribes must be either originally different, or so 
long distinct as to have forgotten any connection. We shall find a dynasty 
of Chalukhya or Solankhi kings in Gujarat (a.D. 940-1215) coming from 
the N.W. Dakhan. And the succeeding house of Vaghela is clearly a 
branch clan. Sotoo it is said that the Jhala who acquired large dominions 
(as we shall see) are connected with the same clan.t 

The PraMARA, whatever their origin, are certainly ancient : all traditions 
point to Malwa as their centre: we find a Pramara lady married to the 
last of the Balabhi kings, and escaping from the destruction of the city. 
She becomes the mother of the founder of the renowned Mewar houses— 
Grahilot, Sis6dya, Gohil, etc. Kinloch Forbes refers to an immigration of 
a body of Pramara (of the Sodha clan) into Gujarat, where they received 
grants of land in the days of the Vaghela princes, and after the Moslem 
attacks had begun. This particular group may have come (at the time} 
from Sindh, but as to their having an ancient settlement there (as Forbes 
reports) it is not borne out by the Sindh histories. t 

I have placed these AGNIKULA tribes next the Aryan YApava, because 
of their admission to rank, as well as of the appearance of some undefined 
connection of origin. There are some other tribes in Gujarat, connected 
with ancient chiefships and landed estates which I must also mention 
without being able to offer much suggestion as to their origin or race. 

The BAta with their vassals the KATHI are traced by Cunningham to a 
Turanian invasion of India about the 6th century B.c. (Temp. Darius 
Hystaspes). The former do not appear in Gujarat till the middle of the 
second century of our era, and then as coming from Lohkot, which is a 
place in the Panjab or Sindh. The founding of Balabhipura will however 
better be mentioned in the brief section on the Rulers of Gujarat which 
follows this. The Kathi, who can hardly be doubted to be the (Panjab) 
Kathi of Alexander’s historians, only came to Kacch (and thence spread 
to the peninsula ultimately called after their name) in, or shortly before, 
the 14th century. Some Bala (Valo) still remain, and are always allowed 
Rajput rank, as are the Jetwa, but not the others. 

* See his paper in J. R. A. S., vol. iv. I take occasion to say that there seems no 
reason to doubt that the ‘‘Solankhi” are identical. The Solankhi Kings of Gujarat 
(Anhilwara, 7.e,), were directly derived from the known Chalukhya centre in the N.W. 
Dakhan ; and the Gujarat bards use the two names quite indifferently for the same 
princes. Solankhi (or, Sulankhai) is a colloquial or dialectic form; of course, it does 
not occur in formal inscriptions or grants, 

+ See Rasmala, p. 229. 

t See Rasmala, p. 227; but confer Hughes Gazetteer of Sindh, p. 862, where it is 
said that the Sindh Sodha came to Sindh no earlier than the 13th century and Srom 
Malwa. There is still a small Sodha State (Dhat-Umrkot) in the Thar and Parkar 
district, near the possessions of Bhatti and Jarejas (both Yadava clans). The idea of the: 
Sogdi, Sogdiana, etc., being connected with Sodha is quite without any evidence. 
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A very ancient race of AHIR also appears in Gujarat, once a ruling race, 
as inscriptions and grants mention their princes. ‘Traditionally they appear 
in frequent connection with the Yadava—at least in the Krishna legend. 
Possibly they may be Turanian.* 

The Gujar, whose relations with the west are discussed briefly in a note 
on the ames of the country (appended to this paper) belong to a very much 
later period. It is generally accepted now, that they represent descendants 
of the (Kushan) Yuchi or Tochari. They could only have taken to a 
kingdom in Western Rajputana and advanced into Gujarat, after a consider- 
able period of settlement in North India, where the first invasions of their 
forefathers are dated in the last quarter of the last century B.c. We have 
a small ancient colony of JerwA with their Mep followers—the latter 
being the same people who gave their name to the district of Merwara. 
They most probably belong to the later Indo-Scythian (Saka) invasion 
before that of the Kushan. ‘They obtained (in Gujarat) a small territory 
around the Bardahills. Possibly this was late in the 7th century about the 
time when the fall of the Balabhi Kings gave some opportunity for fresh 
seizures of territory. 

Lastly, of the (so-called) aboriginal races, it must suffice to mention the 
black, arrow-shooting Buit of the hill fastnesses, who often appear, pic- 
turesquely enough, in the ballads, as mercenaries of the Rajput chiefs. 
Also the Koi, who seem to have mixed more with other tribes—even 
with the Rajput; since there are not unimportant Koli (or half-Koli) 
chiefships. It is the Koli who furnish most of the turbulent frontier 
barons’ estates. 

III. THE RULERS OF GUJARAT. 


It is necessary to bear in mind that when, in Gujarat, we hear of some 
great foreign suzerain ruler, like Acoka or the Gupta Emperors, or even a 
king ruling from Balabhipur, it by no means implies that there were no 
local dynasties. Chiefs or princes who (perhaps) acknowledged a more 
or less nominal dependence on the authority of the principal king, 
extended over the inhabited parts, from Kacch to the Eastern hills, and 
were either contemporary or subordinate. In later historic times we have 
direct evidence of such local chiefs side by side with the King at Anhilpur ; 
and we may safely conclude that it was always so. 

We have no information regarding the earliest—probably tribal— 
dominions of Aryan or other nationality. Nor can we tell at what date 
the first Yadava, or possibly Chawara (Saura), or Ahir, chiefs began to 
dominate the country. 

The edicts of Agoka inscribed on the rock at Girnar (as they are at so 
many other places in India) would show that the Buddhist emperor was 
at least suzerain circa 250 B.c. But in a second Girnar rock-inscription 
of another king (some 400 years later) there is a detailed account of a 
tank and bridge constructed by Acoka ‘‘the Maurya,” which was restored 


* The Invasion of 6th cent. B.C. certainly had a considerable effect on the rulerships 
in India. I need hardly refer to Tod’s notice of the Vishnu Purana, which declares that 
from a date (which by calculation agrees with the 6th cent. B.c.) no real Xshatriya 
princes would remain, but all the rulers be Sudra (foreigners), Saka, etc. 
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by this later King. This shows the Acoka’s rule was sufficiently direct to 
concern itself with local public works. The general empire of the Maurya 
dynasty came to an end about 178 B.c.* Shortly after that date there was 
a general movement both of the Baktrian Greeks and of the Su and Tahia 
tribes (Sake and Dahz) all being impelled forward by the trans-frontier 
victories of the great Tartar Yuchi or Kushan (Korano) tribe. The Su or 
Abar had already long before (6th century B.c.) furnished some of the 
races settled in India. The Bala, Kathi, and the Gakkar, of the north 
Panjab were probably of that stock. Now, at a much later time, other 
branches of the same family once more obtain dominion. About 176-163 
B,C., the advancing Saka chiefs expelled the Greeks from Sogdiana, and 
Greek princes for a time prevailed as rulers in Northern India. Menander 
(about 150 B.c.) extended his conquests as far as the Ganges. He had 
also some kind of suzerain rule in Gujarat where his coins, and those of 
Apollodotus, are found. The author of the erip/us notes that these old 
silver drachme were still current at the port of Barygaza (Bharoch) in his 
time. In Northern India, the Greek Kings—of whom the last was Hermzeus 
(B.c. 60)—were closely followed by, and partly contemporary with, the 
“Northern Satraps” of Parthian or Scythian origin (120-57 B.c.). And 
at the same time other Saka hordes were pressed forward into Lower Sindh 
and what is now Biluchistan, and from that location a series of princes 
obtained a dominion in Gujarat.+ 

It was these “ Western Satraps”” whose coins (and a rock inscription at 
Girnar) enable us to trace a succession of kings from A.D. 78 to beyond 
388. They were formerly called the “Sah” Kings; but this was due 
to a misreading of the title or style (Send or) Simha. The more usual 
designation is derived from the Parthian (or old Persian) title of 
“ Kshatrapa” which they at first adopted, implying dependence on some 
over-lord ; and when they became independent they called themselves 
“ mahakshatrapa.” I think there is little doubt that just as either Kadphises 
or Kanishka in the north, originated the “Samvat” or era dating from 
57 B.C., so the first western Satrap originated the Saka era (from A.D. 78).} 

* Arch. Reports (N. India), vol. ii., 41. 

+ The Northern Satraps or Saka Kings had coins which are barbarous imitations of 
the Greek coinage of Euthydemus, Heliokles, etc. Their coins found in the Panjab 
and also their Taxila copper-plate dated in the 78th year of the King (Mauas) are of 
Mauas, Azes, and Azilises (with contemporaries at Peshawar—Vonones, etc.), B.C. 126- 
B.C. 57). Those of Sindh and the West are represented by Gondophares (beginning of 
the Christian Era), And from these Nahapana, the first of the Western Satraps of 
Gujarat, came, and his long line of successors. In the North, the Saka Kings did not 
last very long as they were overthrown by the Kushan Wéma-Kadphises and Kanishka 
who followed them before the beginning of our era. But this did not affect Westérn 
— and the Western Satraps reigned for nearly 4 centuries. 

$ See Arch. Reports (North India), iii. 44 ff. The Hindus appear to have made 
“Wema Kadpisa ” (or Kadphises) into “ Vikramaditya,” and when the Kushan lost their 
rule, a later Vikramaditya (Sri-Harsha V.) revived the era and called it definitely by 
this name. ‘‘Samvat” dates actually specified as ‘‘ Vikramaditya” are not known 
before the 6th century. This is why there is an objection to interpret western dates 
merely called ‘‘Samvat ”—before this time, by the Vikramaditya standard. The Saka 
era is commonly said to have commemorated the victory of Salivahana over the Scythians ; 
but the story was likely to have been invented to glorify a hero, who however was only 
very partially successful. Really it was the era of the Western Satraps. 
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Of Nahapana’s successors, the names of the 27 or 28 are preserved to us. 
There are also many coins—some dated. The first ruler seems to have 
left no heirs, and after some interval he was succeeded by a collateral, 
Chastana of Ajmer who afterwards added Malwa to his dominions: he is 
surely the Tiastanos mentioned by Ptolemy as King of Ujjain (a.p. 111-136 
is his probable date). His grandson, Rudradaiman, is prominent as the 
author of the Girnar inscription dated Saka year 72=A.D. 150. Itisin this 
record that Anarta and Surashtra are mentioned as distinct localities or 
districts. And we are told that the Satrap’s authority extended to Marwar 
and other adjacent places to the east, as well as the Konkan districts on 
the coast.* 

We have no information at what capital or centre these Western Satraps 
reigned. They were conquered by the Gupta Kings of Kanauj (and 
afterwards Ujjain) in a.D. 409. Kumara Gupta’s coins are very numerous 
in Gujarat, more so than his successor Skandagupta’s, though this prince 
furnished the third of the Girnar rock inscriptions, showing his suzerainty 
over the country. Skanda was (as far as is known) the last but one of the 
Guptas. { 

The next series of kings is the first who are known to have built a large 
and important city. They are consequently called the Balabhipur Kings. 
They seem to have had their origin some time before 318 A.D., z.e. while 
the western Satraps were still in power, and as their dependents :—indeed 
their inscription expressly calls them, at first, ‘Senapati,” ze., military 
governors under some superior. Their line must have also survived, for 
more than two centuries, the conquest of the Guptas; and if I rightly 
understand when the “Gupta era” began, the so-called “ Balabhi era ” 
(adopted by the local kings—probably when they finished building their 
city) is one and the same. The Balabhi era certainly begins 318 a.p.§ 

The Mewar annals represent a certain Bala prince, Kankasena, as coming 
from a settlement at Lohkot (in the Panjab or Sindh)|| at a date which 

* See Dr. Biihler in Ind. Antiquary, vol. vii. ; and Pandit B. Indraji’s paper in 
J. R.A. S., xxii. (1890), p. 640 ff. 

t In the Allahabad Inscription the earlier Samudra Gupta is said to have conquered 
and restored various ‘‘Southern” Kings, of whom one is ‘‘ Dhanamjaya of Kausthali- 
pura.” I must not enter into the question. If the Gujarat peninsula city of Kusas- 
thalipur is meant, there are some difficulties. For this occurrence (about 345 or 350 A.D.) 
must have been when the Satraps were still reigning, and none of them (or of the con- 
temporary Balabhipur Kings) is called by the Puranic Sanskrit name Dhanamjaya (it is 
the equivalent of Arjuna). It is possible that the framer of the flowery inscription may 
have substituted what he considered an elegant classical name for one of the more 
‘* barbaric” names of Satraps such as Damasinha or Jayadaman ; but this is only a bare 
conjecture, 

t See the Pandit Indraji’s Paper in J. R. A. S. for 1890, p. 662 ; and compare Mr. 
V. A. Smith id. for Oct., 1897, p. 860. 

§ The matter is hardly doubtful, as the Somnath temple inscription (see reprint of Tod, 
vol. i., Appendix IV.), gives its date expressly in four different eras, viz., the Balabhi, 
the Vikramaditya, the Sri Singhi (of the Gohil chiefs) and the Hijri. The date is 1320 
Vik. which = 945 Bal. Hence Balabhi era 1 = 375 Vik. = 318 A.D. It does not 
follow that the first ‘‘Senapati” éegan the era: it may have been counted from the 
founding of the city, or from the Ist of the rulers who became ‘‘ Kings.” 

|| The suggestion that Kankasena was a ‘‘Solar” Prince of the house of Rima 
(certainly a very old tradition) can only be understood of a very indirect connection. 
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Tod makes equal tu A.v. 144 or 145, and obtaining territory somewhere 
in the central or southern part of Gujarat (near Dholka I believe). 
Nothing is heard of the family for several generations ; but in time they 
rose to power as “senapati,” or military commanders, as I have stated. 
Subsequently they appear to have come to terms with the Gupta kings, 
after the close of the Satrap Dynasty: and we learn that the third successor 
received “his inauguration from the great King himself,” which looks as 
if the Vala princes had been allowed by the Gupta to assume local 
sovereignty. Unfortunately we have no definite date for these kings. Two 
copper-plate inscriptions (of Dhandika and Kaira) confirm the succession 
of some eighteen or twenty kings, and most of their names, but that is all.* 
The first reigns must have been short ; for though the second senafatt is the 
son of “‘ Bhatarka ”—the first, the third, fourth, and fifth are drothers of the 
second, and the sixth again a son of his predecessor. The seventh (Sri Dhara 
Sena I.) is therefore in any case only great-grandson of the first, and the 
Kaira plate makes him grandson only. It also speaks of the “ beautiful 
kingdom of Valabhadra”—doubtless the original form of the term 
“‘ Balhara,” which was commonly used for these Gujarat princes and their 
kingdom. All that can be said is that the Vala rulers must have begun 
while the Western Satraps were still in power, and have continued under 
the Guptas and some considerable time beyond. ‘Their rule was some- 
where between the early 4th and the close of the 7th centuries. The fall 
of the dynasty is also involved in some uncertainty, which will not be 
cleared up till we have a reference to the actual words of the Jain chronicle 
Catrunjayamahatma. Tod says it shows “ Balabhi era 205,” which certainly 
is=A.D. 523: but this is probably his zuference, not that there is actual 
mention of “ Balabhi.” Cunningham gives the date as “Samvat 580,” and 
(as he justly observes) that cannot mean the Vikramaditya era but the Saka, 
in which case the date would be=658 a.p. Now as Hwen Thsang visited 
Balabhipur (and Gujarat) in 640-642, and found the city particularly 
flourishing and “interviewed” the king, Ciladitya VI., the city could not have 
been overthrown before the middle of the 7th century.t The ruins of 








Naturally it was utilized as a bardic compliment, to dignify the origin of the royal 
family of Mewar. It may have so far a real foundation in that possible division of the 
original ‘‘ Solar’ house, of which we have seen indications. It will be observed that 
the tradition, while connecting the founder with the Oudh princes, represents him as 
coming from Lohkot, which may be Lahore, but certainly is in the Lower Central Panjab 
or Sindh—very far from Oudh. And the branches were separated from very ancient 
times. 

* The Dhandika plate (see Thomas’s Prinsep’s ‘‘ Essays,” vol. i., 255), merely gives 
the date ‘‘ as the 8th in the dark half of Vaisikha”; and the year is quite uncertain—the 
figure 9 is not reliable. The Kaira plate is confidently given as ‘‘ year 365,” but Mr. 
Thomas’s note explains that the figures are extremely doubtful. If they are correct they 
would surely be the Saka era, and so equal A.D. 413. All the dates suggested at the 
side of Prinsep’s catalogue are quite impossible, and there is not the least ground for 
attributing the first “ Bhatdrka” to the year 144 A.D. Even believing the legend of 
Kankasena and Ais date, it does not imply at all that Kankasena was the first King of 
Balabhi: much the contrary, as I have stated above. 

+ Sir Jas. Campbell notes a copper plate of the last Ciladitya, as reigning in Valabhi 
Samvat 447. (See Bo. Gaz., viii., p. 274, referring to a note of Burgess’s which I have 
not seen.) That would make the King still reigning in A.D. 642. The Vala chiefs were 
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Balabhipur—stili called Vamilapur, which Cunningham says is a peasant 
metathesis for Valami (Valabhi)-pur—exist at a place called Wala, about 
18 miles N.W. of Bhadonagar. They are marked by unusually large bricks 
and by large phallic emblems and figures of bulls—the latter natural, and 
better executed than the conventional ‘‘ Nandi” of Sivaite worship. 

According to the Ratnmiala, the next dynasty built a new capital at 
Anhilpur near the modern Patan.* And the bards give a list of kings 
which does not begin very definitely, as to date, and probably ailows for a 
period of disorder and uprising of local chiefs after the fall of the great 
city. Ultimately the new dynasty was formed of the old-established chiefs 
of the CHAwarA (modern Chavda) tribe. One of them had his seat, we 
are told, at Panchadsar on the N.E. shore of the Lesser Runn of Cutch, 
and his successor founded Anhilpur, in S. 802, which may be Vikramaditya 
era, and=745 A.D. (If Saka era= 880 a.D.) 

The line goes on to Samanta Sinha, who dies without heirs in A.D. 941. 
The latter part of the dynasty, at any rate, is quite historical. It should be 
remarked (according to the caution already given) that the occurrence of 
wholly or partly contemporary evidence, in copper plates, of other kings, is 
not at all surprising, since there is no reason to believe that either the 
suzerains or even the local Balabhi kings or those of Anhilwara ruled to 
the exclusion of local chiefs and Rajas. In this instance, however, the 
series of copper plates which survives, may very well be of the Balabhipur 
kings themselves, and of their relations settled in local kingdoms. They 
represent a family called by the names of Govinda, Karkaraja, Indraraja, 
etc. These are dated in a.D. 753-812 ; and one with a doubtful date may 
be as early as 708, but is more probably go8 a.p. Some of them clearly 
appear in certain localities (e.g. in the Rewakantha and the Tapti Valley). 
They call themselves of “the lineage of Rashtrakita.” According to the 
plates, Govinda restored the prosperity of Surashtra, which by its mis- 
fortune had lost the “appellation of Surajya” (the beautiful kingdom). 
Cunningham shows that he must have been reigning about the time of the 
fall of Valabhipur and may well be the very author of that fall. Indeed 
there is no reason why these princes should not be the very Saura (or 


'Chawara) kings who founded Anhilpura: for the later kings, Yograja, 


Kshemaraja, of the annals (who are definitely named) are all after the 
inscriptions, while the earlier or more legendary ones are not zamed at all 





not at all exterminated by the fall of the city, though the dynasty ended. It is known 
that.the Valabhi era continued to be used long after. One inscription (Rasmala, p. 147), 
uses it as late as Val. era 850=a.D. 1168. And we have a copper plate of Danti-durga 
dated Saka 675=A.D. 753 which speaks of the grantor as having defeated the Balabhi 
prince ; and Balades is mentioned even later than that. The Bala princes may well 
have retired to some local hereditary chiefships in the neighbourhood, one, at least, of 
which exists at Dhank to the present day. 

* It was some way N.W. of Ahmadabad, on the Kuwarkti (or Saraswati) river. 
Lassen’s supposed name of Analavata is quite imaginary. The name Anhzllapura occurs 
in an inscription at Somnath (dated 1215 a.p.): and in one at Abu dated a.pD. 1157, 
Kumarpala King of ‘*‘ Srimat Anhil” is mentioned. The Moslems transposed the letters 
and made it ‘‘ Nahrwala” ; this shows that the “%” is original in the name, and that it 
has nothing to do with the Sanskrit word ava/a (fire). Why should the Chawara make 
use of a pure Sanskrit word at all? 
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by the bards, but desigvated by fancy appellations as Jaicakra, a name 
which is expressly att ibuted in compliment.* And so “ Ban-raja” is 
merely “the king born in the forest.” There is also a contemporary plate 
of a chief (Adhipati) ruling in the Barda hills, at Bhumilika, in Sauradshtra- 
mandala.t From the locality he may be a Jetwa chief. 

After the Chawara dynasty ended, the succession (by a very probable 
and natural event as related by the bards) passed to an offshoot of the 
neighbouring Chalukya sovereigns of Kalyan. Mr. K. Forbes relies on a 
copper plate dated S. 1266=a.D. 1209,{ giving the list of the SOLANKHI 
kings, Milraj, Chamundarajdev, Durlabha, Bhimdev I., Karndev, Jai Singh 
(Sidhraj), Kumarpal, Ajaipal, Mulraj II., Bhimdev II. This is confirmed 
by other evidence. Durlabha had also a brother Walabha, who also seems 
to have reigned for a short time while the father of both was still alive. 
Possibly some early Moslem attacks occurred in Chamund’s reign, but the 
Mirati Ahmadi is clearly in error in saying that Chamund was reigning 
when Somnath was sacked by Mahmud in a.D. 1024-5, for Bhimdev I. was 
certainly then on the throne.§ This dynasty reached its highest level in 
Sidh Raj, who-was the greatest of the line and seems to have subdued, or 
rendered subordinate, the Junagarh Ras and other local princes all round. 
Kumirapal, his successor, was at one time a Sivaite and then a Jain. The 
last king, Bhimdev II., really saw the Moslem raids becoming permanent 
conquests: though at best only a more or less continuous military occupa- 
tion was maintained. Kutab-din defeated the King in 1194 A.D, who 
however lingered on in his kingdom till his death in 1215. 

The succession then passes to a collateral branch called VAGHELA, in the 
person of a local chief—probably a minister at the court of the preceding 
dynasty. It is not clear who the first princes or chiefs really were: probably 
it was a time of much confusion. We hear of a Visaldev, who appears to 
have given his name to the port of Visalnagar, and to have founded Darb- 
hawati or Dabhoi. After him comes Arjundev, who is mentioned in the 
Somnath temple inscription, which is dated V.S. 1320=A.D. 1263. One 
Sarangdev is said by K. Forbes to be mentioned in an Abu inscription as 


* K. Forbes says it means “the pinnacle of fame,” but Cakra is a (late) name for 
Indra. I should not be surprised to hear, but cannot pretend to suggest, that he is one 
of the Indrarajas of the plates. 

t B. Gaz., viii, 275. The date is S. 714, which is most likely to be a Saka date 
=792 A.D. If it is Vikramaditya, it would be 657 A.D., while Balabhipur was still 
standing. 

tT See Rasmala 49. It was found at Ahmadabad, and given to the R. A. Soc. 

§ The way the Ayin-i-Ahbari gives the dates also shows that the author felt uncertain. 
I need not go into the very useless discussion about Firishta’s ‘‘ Dablishim,” and who 
they were. They were certainly nothing to do with Anhilpur or its Kings. Mahmud 
did not overthrow Anhilpur; he occupied it temporarily and passed on to Somnath, 
which from its real or supposed wealth was the object of attraction. Afterwards on his 
return journey, he avozded the Anhilpur Raja who opposed him in full force, and took 
a short cut by the desert (for this purpose), and his army suffered a good deal in conse- 
quence. The whole of the occurrences connected with the (Persianized) names 
“ Dablishim,” whatever they represent, refer to putting some local chief on the throne 
of Somnath, not of Anhilpura. It is clear throughout that the prince of Somnath was 
a separate ruler, and Bhimdev comes to his aid, unsuccessfully however, as a neighbour- 
ing and friendly sovereign. 
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reigning at Anhilpur in A.D. 1294. And the lastcof the Hindu kings was 
Karn, surnamed Ghelo (or Galaro) said to mean‘ the insane.” In 1296 
"Alau-d-din Khilji had raised himself to the throne of Delhi, and sent his 
(wife’s) brother Alp Khan (or his own brother having the title of the Ulugh 
Khan—there is some confusion between them) to conquer Gujarat. This 
he effected, forcing the last of the rajas to fly for refuge to the Yadav (now 
called Mahrattaé) prince Ramdeo of Deogir. What became of him we 
have no further information.* 

A period of general turmoil and fighting then followed ; the Moslem 
leaders quarrelled among themselves, and we may be sure the Rajput 
“‘bhimiydas” (landed chiefs) were not idle. At that time it will be remem- 
bered the Moslem headquarters were formed round Anhilpur; and the 
governors had seized the ports of Cambay, Bharoch and Surat. The 
Vaghela chiefs had still old hereditary estates of their own, west of the 
Sabarmati river, the Jhala chiefs held the middle tract (east of Kathiawar) 
still called Jhalawar. Koli chiefs held the Chinwal, and the old Ra 
princes of Junagarh were still unsubdued, while the Gohils on the coast 
held Ghogha and the Island fort of Pirambh. Vadhel and Vaja chiefs 
also held part of the coast about Okha. All the hill country, N.E. and 
S.E., was held by turbulent Rajput and Koli chiefs and their relations and 
vassals, from Idar to Champaner. 

I pass over the period of nearly a century, during which continual 
fighting went on, various expeditions were again and again undertaken to 
Gujarat, and several governors in vain attempted to obtain permanent 
control of the Rajputs and also to curb the Moslem chiefs who had obtained 
local possessions, and were called Amiran-isada (or Amiran-i-jadida = 
new nobles). They seem to have been introduced as a sort of “free 
lances” or leaders of mercenary troops, and having once got a footing they 
could neither be dislodged nor kept in order.t In 1391 Zafr Khan was 
appointed governor, and he succeeded, for the first time, in making good 
his position: for he became independent in 1396, and seven years later 
(1403 A.D.) formally put his son on the throne. After about two years, 
however, this son died—perhaps was poisoned; and Zafr Khan himself 
assumed the insignia of independent royalty as Sultan Muzaffar Shah I. 
(1407 A.D.). Fourteen Sultans succeeded him, till the last (incapable) 
King Muzaffar Shah III. submitted to Akbar in 1572-1583, and Gujarat 
became a province of the Mughal empire. After that, the history is well 
known, and needs no further preliminary remark. 

But as I have traced an outline of the principal dynasties from Acoka 
down to the Vaghela kings, it is desirable to add a few lines to show how 
the more notable of the local chiefs came by their territories or posses- 


’ sions. 


* His daughter, celebrated in stories as Dewalrani, became, after many adventures, the 
wife of the Moslem King’s son. In hopes of avoiding this fate, her father was fain to 
consent to her marrying the Maratha chief’s son. But it was unwillingly, since he (a 
branch of the Chalukhya) considered his caste superior. This shows that by this time 
the Maratha or Mahratta were in reality a mixed race ;—the pwre blood of the Yadava 
would not have been unworthy of a Chalukhya marriage. 

t See Bayley (‘‘ History of Gujarat”), p. 43. 
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It seems probable that the Chudasama clan furnished the Ra (princes) 
of Junagarh.* Sir Jas. Campbell (on what grounds I do not know) suggests 
875 a.D. as the date of the arrival of the Chudasama ; if so there must 
certainly have been many Yadava local princes long before them, for it is 
hardly possible that the Krishna legend and his brother’s marriage to 
Revati (daughter of the King of Anarta) in the far peninsula, should be 
entirely without some foundation in early tribal history. In the confusion 
which followed the death of the last Solankhi king, some Rathor chief, by 
force and treachery, obtained possessions beyond Somnath in the Okha- 
mandal : they became the authors of the clans Vadhel and Vaja.t 

I have incidentally alluded, already, to the chiefs of Jhalawar, who gained 
possession no earlier than the time of King Karn Vaghela. A clan of no 
great importance, called Makwana, had long been settled in the northern 
part of the peninsula, and remained unnoticed till one of their chiefs, 
Harpal by name, gave new life to the clan. Harpal, by the way, was born 
of a Sumra (Yadava) mother, from Sindh. The bardic legends about the 
exploits of this chief and the origin of the new clan name, are given in 
Forbes’ Rasmala. Stripped of their fabulous element, they seem to imply 
that Harpal was really a man of power and resource, and that he was able 
to render some service to the Vaghela Raja, who in return made him the 
grant (or “jagir’’ as we should say in modern times) of a number of 
villages which Harpal was adroit enough to extend to a considerable 
territory.[ At any rate, it is a fact that Harpal’s descendants long held 
the whole tract called Jhalawad. 

Another and still more famous group of clan possessions is on the coast 
of the peninsula—still marked Gohilwad. There seems to have been a 
double settlement, possibly of two different branches, The first estate was 
around Mangrol on the coast, where there is a Gohil inscription dated 
S. Vik. 1202 = 1146 a.D., and this would place the first Guhil success (and 
the origin of the Sri Singhi era) in a.D. 1113, after Sidh Raj’s conquest. 
But the leader of the later Gohil expedition who founded the existing 
estates (Bhaonagar Lathi, and Palitana) was Sejak, who was driven from 
an earlier settlement in Marwar and came to seek his fortune from the 
favour of the Ra of Junagarh, possibly knowing that some Gohils were 
already in the neighbourhood. The Ra was named Kawat, and his son 
and heir had the common family name of Khangar, so that the names 
give no clue to the probable date, but it is stated to be 1260 a.p. These 

* The Chudasama are held to be a branch of the old Sama tribe of Yadavas in Sindh, 
whence they came to Surdshtra. The founder was named Chudachandra. The local 
Yadava have left an inscription ona block of black stone in the temple at Girnar (see 
Lassen, iii., 870). It is not dated, but contains the name of Dipa, Navaghana, Khangara 
and other chiefs: (for the legends about the latter and how they were subdued by the 
Anhilpur King Sidh Raj see Rasmala, p. 118). 

+ Lassen’s suggestion was that the Rathor, who figure chiefly in W. Rajputana and 
at one time reigned at Kanauj, were descended from the Rashtrakuta Kings of Gujarat. 

~ The story was that Harpal was told he might have as many villages (in his grant) as 
he could ‘‘ bind garlands” to in one night. The allusion is to the practice of setting up 
a pole to which a garland was attached as sign of victory or lordship over the place. 
Harpal had a bhiit,—a sort of Genius of the Ring, who bound garlands to the prodigious 
number of 1,100 villages ! 
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Gohils* were granted Sapur and eleven villages besides. Afterwards one 
of the chiefs allied himself with the Mers and married the daughter of a 
Mer chief, and so started a newclan. Mukhraji,—the son of the marriage, 
became celebrated in bardic story, as lord of Gogha and the island fort of 
Pirambh. Ultimately the Moslems captured the fort and slew the founder. 
“When Mokhraji Gohil began to strike, the Muhammadans thought of 
Allah. On the Asur’s army his blows rained ; half of Toghlak’s soldiers 
did the son of Ran slay with the sword.” At last, however, Mukhraji fell 
at the gate of Gogha, and in spite of the miracle that his severed head 
continued to shout the war cry, and that his body went on brandishing his 
sword, the place was stormed. 

One other instance of an acquired chiefship, though apparently not 
earlier than the 16th or beginning of the 17th century, must be mentioned. 
The tract called the Chiinwal or “place of 44 villages,” centred in Datroj. 
This, in fact, is only one example of several similar chiefships of mixed 
race, which in Gujarat are called Thakarda, a sort of diminutive of Thakur 
(a subordinate chief). We have, in fact, several instances of a superior 
Rajput taking the lead of a clan of more humble—possibly aboriginal— 
rank: in that case the chief marries a daughter of the clan, and a half 
blood-race, often with a separate clan name, results. In the case of the 
Chinwal estate, the bards declare that Kanji Rat (or Rawat) was the 
offspring of a Solankhi chieftain by a Koli mother. How the 44 villages 
were acquired does not appear. But Ka4nji is said to have attained such 
consequence that he was granted the use of the insignia of local royalty by 
the Moslem Sultan. The estate grew apace and several branches were 
formed. It will furnish us with some curious instances of the growth, 
partition, and changeful condition of estates. It is to this group that 
Katosan, to which particular reference will be made, belongs. 


APPENDIX. 
NOTE ON THE NAMES OF THE COUNTRY. 


THE names Kathiawar and Gujarat are modern. The first of them was applied to the 
whole of the peninsula (but not the inland portion, Ahmadabad, Baroda, etc.), by the 
Marathas who found the Kathi tribes, with their predatory habits and lightly-moving 
troops of horsemen, exceedingly troublesome to deal with. It does not appear otherwise, 
that the Kathi (though numerous) had any political importance. 

The common name Gujarat or Guzarat (which is often used to include both the 
peninsula and the inland districts) is more curious, for it etymologically refers to a race— 
the Gujar—who are not known in historic times to have formed an element in the local 
population.t But it is probable that a considerable number of them were still resident 





* Two different origins are also stated for the Gohil or Guhilot clan. One makes 
them a branch for the Grahilot or Sisodya of Mewar and so connects them indirectly 
with Bupp or Bappa, the Bala ancestor and supposed scion of the “Solar” race. The 
other (see Rasmala, p. 237), derives them from Salivahana, and says that they had driven 
the Bhils out of part of Marwar and settled in their stead. 

+ Kinloch Forbes makes a very apposite quotation comparing the case of the Highland 
(Celtic) clans of Scotland who often acquired Norman, Teutonic or Norwegian chiefs 
(Rasmala, p. 429). 

t Gujars are not mentioned in the Ayin-i-Akbari as one of the castes or races in the 
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about the site of Anhilpur when the Moslem headquarters were first fixed there in the 
13th and 14th centuries ;* and this led some of the bards to speak of ‘‘ Gujar-land ” in 
their ballads, and also the earliest Moslem historians—perhaps as far back as the early 
14th century and followed by later authors (Firishta, the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi, 
etc.), to invent the name ‘‘Gujarat.”t The word is formed on the same principle as 
that which made Sorath, or in Persian form Siirat, out of Saurashtra. As the Gujars 
could not have advanced so far till (at earliest) in the 2nd or 3rd century A.D.,} there is, 
of course, no classical (or late) Sanskrit word Gujarashtra or Gurjjarashtra in actual 
occurrence, but it might be easily invented on the analogy stated. The name for the 
country dominated by the Gujar King (to whatever limits it may have extended) as found 
in inscriptions from 5th-9th centuries and also in the Pajichatantra (a work perhaps not 
earlier than the inscriptions) § is ‘‘Gurjara.” It never included (geographically speaking) 
Saurashtra or Sorath. In fact, Gurjara really meant some neighbouring country inland, 
the Kings of which at one time or another were able to exercise authority over (modern) 
Gujarat. And Hwen Thsang who visited Balabhipur (and Gujarat generally) about 
640-2 A.D., tells us that Gurjara was a country whose capital was Balamira (Lassen 
suggested Viramala) ; and this Cunningham has satisfactorily identified with Balmir in 
W. Rajutana (Mallani division of the Marwar (Jodhpur) State). || 

Coming now to the older and indigenous names, the N. W. corner between the Greater 
and Lesser ‘‘Runn” (S. Irina=saltmarsh) was very early called Kachchha(Cutch). The 
next or seagirt portion of that peninsula is Surashtra, a name found in Sanskrit literature. 7 
This became ‘‘ Surastréné” in the pages of Ptolemy and the early geographers, and 
Sorath in the spoken dialect. The tongue-like portion of the peninsula at the western 
extremity was early called Udakamandaia (Okhamandal) because of its “ watery” sur- 
rounding. It is sometimes stated that the peninsula (as a whole) was anciently called 
Anarta—the land of Anirt. But one of the Girnar rock inscriptions (=A.D. 150) men- 
tions both Anarta and Surashtra together. The Capital of Anarta was Kusasthalipur 
afterwards replaced by Dwarka.** The inland and most fertile part of the country (perhaps 








* The earlier Arabian travellers called the country ‘‘ Juzar,” which (as Cunningham 
has suggested) is much more likely than the reading ‘“ Haraz,”—the difference being 
merely in the placing of two diacritical points. 

+ Gujarat and Guzarat might be written indifferently. Rashidu-d-din (Mujmilu-t- 
tawarikh, A.D. 1310), first used the word (see Cunningham, ‘‘ Anc. Geo.,” 320). It is 
not used by Aburihan (Al-biriini), though he mentions both Anhilwara and Somnath. 

t That is assuming the generally-accepted view that the Gujar princes were derived 
from the Koran or Kushan Yuchi (Tochari). As they only followed the Saka from the 
western frontier districts in the last century B.C., it can hardly be supposed that they 
came at once to Western Rajputana: for their chief home is in the Northern-Central 
Panjab (Gujranwala, Gujrat, etc.), extending as far eastward as Rohilkhand. In modern 
times they formed a considerable element numerically, in the rural population, both of 
the Panjab and further east and south. It must have been some time later that they 
extended to West Rajputana and dominated the country as far as the mouth of the 
Narbada, where we find copper-plate grants of a Gujar prince dated in the 5th cent. A.D. 

§ The Pajichatantra was translated into Pali in the 6th cent. A.D. as Prof. Macdonell 
kindly informed me. 

|| The two earliest copper plate grants of local Gurjara Kings are dated Saka 380 and 
385 (=A.D. 458, 463) (see ‘‘ Anc. Geog.,” p. 322). These show that at that time the 
Kings had authority as far as Anklesar opposite Bharoch near the mouth of the Narbada. 
In other plates as late as the 9th century mention is still made of “ Kings of Gurjara ” ; 
though we have the evidence of another inscription that their territory at Bharoch was 
lost soon after the grant above alluded to. A small Gujar State (Samther—N.E. of 
Gwaliar beyond the Chambal R) still survives. It is curious to observe (see Rasmala, 
73) that the bard Chand describing one of the many Hindu revolts against the early 
Moslem governors, speaks of *‘ the great Gujar ” as helping the chiefs, 

“| Surashtra or Saurashtra (people of the former) are mentioned in the Epics and 
other classical works. The term ‘‘ Saurashtraka ” is quoted by Lassen from the Ramayana 
(‘‘Ind. Alth., i., 138 note)—meaning the inhabitants of the peninsula. There is a 
classical (and Vedic) word “ surashtra,” as an adjective, meaning ‘‘ having a fair realm.” 
It would be very natural in later works to remember this use in writing the name of the 
country: but I believe it was really called “Saura land ” after the ancient sun-worship- 
ping tribe of Saura or Chawara (mod. Chavda) who inhabited it, as the later derivative 
* Sorath ” seems to show. 

** Kusasthalipura appears in the Epics and Puranas in connection with the legend of 
Krishna and his family in Gujarat. Balarama (K.’s brother) is married to Revati, 
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as far south as Bharoch and Surat) was apparently once called Latha or Lara: and Hwen 
Thsang calls the country of Balabhipur ‘‘ the northern Lara.” Ptolemy calls the whole 
country from the west coast up to Ujjain ‘‘ Lariké.” In the Baroda inscription (of 
A.D. 812) one of the Kings is given the title of ‘* King of Lateswar ” (szc). 

The beauty and wealth of Gujarat are extolled by all classes of writers. In one place 
the Ratnmala* (early 14th century) says ‘“ Gujarland is the fairest portion of the earth: a 
land full of fertility, splendid with water, grass and trees: where money is plentiful and 
men are generous.” ‘‘ If all the excellencies,” writes the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi,t 
‘* of this province were to be described, a distinct volume would be required. Its praises 
and its superiority over other countries have frequently been repeated by the tongues of 
travellers and wanderers over the earth.” ‘ What a country is Sorath!” exclaims the 
author of the AZrdt-7-Stkandari, ‘‘ as if the hand of heaven had selected the cream and 
essence of Malwa, Khandes, and Gujarat and had made a compendium of all the (good 
people) of the world, and had picked out the noblest and most vigorous from these 
countries named and collected them together into one standard, as a touchstone of the 
countries of the world. Its ports excel all other ports. Of every kind of grain and fruit 
which those three countries produce in special excellence . . . there is not one which 
is not obtainable in Sorath.” 

Sikandar Babhol Lodi, King of Delhi used to say “that the support of the throne of 
Delhi is wheat and jowar (great millet), but that the foundation of the realm of Gujarat 
is coral and pearls, for there are eighty-four ports under the throne of Gujarat.” $ 

A more modern estimate may also be referred to. ‘* Nearly the whole of the south- 
west portion of Gujarat,” writes K. Forbes, “a tract of country nearly 60 miles deep, 
extending from the Runn of Cutch to the banks of the Narbada along the frontier of the 
peninsula and the Northern and Eastern. shores of the Gulf of-Cambay is an open 
alluvial plain ; much of this is a fertile tract ; and especially that part of it which lies 
between the Sabarmati and the Mahi rivers is covered with noble groves of trees... . 
It may vie, says the historian of the Mahrattas, for hundreds of miles with the finest 
parks of the nobles of England.”’§ 

To state briefly the existing divisions of the country will perhaps be convenient. 

The farthest (N.W.) peninsula of Kachchh is an independent native State under a Rav, 
with some vassal chiefs. Next comes the Political Agency of Kathiawar.|| This is 
divided into no less than 187 petty States—most of them paying tribute to the British 
Power or to the Baroda State. Many are the much divided representatives of the old 
Rajput Clan Estates, though a Moslem overlord replaced the older Ravs of Junagarh ; 
and several Jhareja chiefs have established themselves by later adventures. To the North 
and N.E. of Kathiawar are the States forming the Pahlanpur Agency. 

The inland plain country is partly occupied by the Baroda State (of Maratha origin : 
it has several outlying portions also), and by the British districts of Ahmadabad Kaira 
(Kheda) and the Panch Mahal. Around Ahmadabad lay the tract which was always the 
special demesne of the later Hindu sovereigns and of the Moslem Sultans. There 
(A.D. 1410-1417) Ahmad Shah founded the once magnificent capital of Ahmadabad. 
South of these districts lie Bharoch (Broach) near the mouth of the Narbada, and Surat 
along the West Coast. 

Returning to the N.E. and E., we find as we approach the head waters of the 
Sabarmati and Mahi rivers, that the country becomes hilly and more difficult ; in former 





daughter of the King, who is a direct descendant of Anirt. Anirt is sometimes called a 
descendant of Anu; but the Bhagavat Purdna makes him a brother of Ikshwaka (the 
Solar Ancestor) and the name Kusasthali certainly suggests Kusa the descendant of 
Ikshwaka rather than a relative of Anu. If that is so there is another point of connec- 
tion between the western Aryans, and the Solar tribe of Ayodhya in the Zas¢. I have 
elsewhere alluded to the question as to whether the Kausthalapur of the Allahabad Lat 
(circa 380 A.D.), is really this place: if it is, the name Dwarka (which the late Pandit 
B. Indraji calls the ‘‘ modern” name) cannot have been applied before A.D. 400, and 
probably not till long after that. 

* Quoted from the Rasmiala, p. 20. + Bayley, 5. 

t Bayley, 20, 386. § Rasmala, p. 3. 

|| The local dialects usually substitute v for w and d for 7. So the Kathiavad, Jhadeja, 
etc., are also written, and Chawara becomes Chavda. 
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days much of it must have been covered with dense jungle: but among the hills are 
many fertile valleys. In these hills was the natural home of the Bhil and Koli tribes 
and some other little-known clans such as the Sord. Here too were the hill fortresses 
which were the capitals and refuge places of turbulent .chiefs, famous in story— 
Pahlanpur, and Danta, Idar, Lunawara, Chitiir and many others. The bards have 
never-ending tales and ballads of these romantic places, many of them glorifying their 
long and stout resistance to the Moslem arms. Great were the Moslem rejoicings when 
Idar was at last captured and the territory incorporated in the Ahmadabad demesne, or 
when the Champaner Fort (farther south) fell before the arms of Mahmud ‘“ Bigarha” 
(=‘‘of the two forts”) as he was called for his victory at this place and also at 
Junagarh on the other side of the peninsula (1470-72 A.D.). Most of the territory is 
now semi-independent under the charge of the Political Agencies of Pahlanpur and 
Mahikantha. 

South East again, of the British districts, in the hilly country of the Narbada valley 
near the coast, is the Agency of Rewakantha with many Bhil inhabitants and the native 
state of Raj-pipta and others. 

The present distribution of territory resulted from the treaties (after the last Maratha 
Wars) 1803-1818, with some subsequent agreements as to minor readjustments of 
boundaries and exchanges of detached portions of territory. These left the Baroda State 
in possession of the Gaikwad, but secured to British rule the old “demesne” districts. 
The many chiefs of Kathiawar, and of the hill country on the N. and E. of Gujarat were 
placed under the advice and control of the Political Agencies alluded to, but were not 
formally annexed to British Indian territory. Certainly no part of India needed more 
the firm and impartial hand of Government to enforce peace and respect for the rights 
of neighbours and subject cultivators. Hitherto neither Moslem nor Maratha governors 
had been able to maintain anything like permanent order or any continuous control over 
the country-- covered as it was by numerous petty domains of chiefs as proud as they 
were illiterate ; for ever at war one with another, and for ever trying to levy blackmail, 
or to increase their cwn possessions at the expense of anyone less able to hold his own. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR SYAD AHMAD. 


[Born 1817—Died 1898. ] 
By J. KENNEDY, B.CS., RET. 


Sir Syap Auman died at Aligarh on March 27, 1898, and there died with 
him, according to the Pioneer, “the most salutary and fruitful political 
force that has moved the Mahomedan world of India during the last 
quarter of a century.” The future of the Anglo-Mahomedan Oriental 
College, his principal achievement, is an anxious question to the Mahome- 
dans of Northern India; but although others will carry on his work, no 
one can succeed to his striking personality. I had the honour to know 
him well, and I propose to record my impressions of his work and of 
himself. 

Aligarh, the residence of the Syad during the last 30 years of his life, is 
a quiet country town, situated half-way between Agra and Delhi, and now 
chiefly famous as a seat of learning. But a century ago ijt was a place of 
considerable military importance. It swarmed with De Boigne’s Mahratta 
soldiery, it resounded with the noise of arsenals, and French engineers 
built a famous fort in the marshes to the north of the town. Lord Lake 
stormed the fort and scattered the Mahratta army, and Aligarh became 
once more peaceful and provincial. In the course of time the marshes 
were drained and turned into a sad-looking oosur plain traversed by ditches 
and white with saline efflorescence. On the verge of this'oosur plain, and 
surrounded on three sides by the gardens and avenues of the Civil Station, 
there now stands the Anglo-Mahomedan Oriental College, a vast but un- 
finished quadrangle, commenced in 1875, with Moorish gateways, halls, 
and colonnades. Two buildings in the centre, the College hall, and the 
College Mosque, tower high above the others, and in the mosque is buried 
the founder of the College, Sir Syad Ahmad, historian, theologian, orator 
and statesman. And the architecture reflects the mind of the founder; it 
is large, simple, and severe. 

I first saw the Syad Sahib, as he was usually called, in the ‘spring of 
1887. I looked forward to the meeting with interest, for I had heard 
much of him for 20 years, partly from his disciples and still more from his 
opponents, chiefly old men who were his seniors or contemporaries and 
did not like his new-fangled ways. In his earlier years he had given much 
offence by his theological novelties. Many regarded him as a heretic, and 
it was even said that the doctors of Mekka had declared bis assassination 
to be permissible. But when I knew him, he had partly outlived his 
opponents, partly lived them down. His attachment and his services to 
the cause of the Mahomedans were conspicuous ; he had been adopted as 
their leader, and if his theological opinions were doubtful or suspicious, 
men preserved silence, and shrank from calling them unorthodox. 
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In 1887 Sir Syad Ahmad occupied an Anglo-Indian bungalow close to 
the College, and I was shown into the central room, spacious and dark, 
and furnished after the European fashion. Presently the Syad entered 
clad in an Eastern dress, an elderly man of robust build and medium 
height, but somewhat bowed with study and age. His head was massive, 
his face pale, his hair and beard were white, and he spoke in a voice 
singularly sweet and distinct. At first sight the most striking charac- 
teristics of the man were dignity and courtesy. During the years that 
followed, I had much to do with him, and saw him frequently in many 
capacities, on occasions of State, when he addressed assemblies, entertained 
Viceroys and Lt.-Governors, or presided at college festivals; and also in 
private life at his table or in his study. And on all occasions the man 
remained the same, wise, moderate, straightforward, fearless, and firm. 
But I think I liked him best when he was alone. I would sometimes 
come across him engaged on his usual morning occupations at the College, 
leaning on his staff like a Homeric dasi/eus while he superintended the 
masons at their brick-work, for he was to a great extent both architect and 
builder of his College. Or I would find him poring over his books in his 
study. One evening more especially presents itself to my memory, when 
I had occasion to visit the Syad after dark. He sat in deshabille before 
the lamp-lit table in a small anteroom which served him for a study: the 
door was open and looked out upon the garden and the night, while an 
attendant wrapped in white slept in the shadow of the verandah ; within a 
flood of light fell on the massive head and snowy beard of the student 
bending over a great volume of Arabian metaphysics. And as he put 
down his pen, he told me that with the sunset he loved to put away the 
cares of the world and to commune with the great minds which had lived 
centuries before. He was at the time writing a commentary upon an 
Arabian philosopher. 

Sir Syad Ahmad was born in 1817, the younger son of a noble family in 
decay. His ancestors had held high official appointments for many genera- 
tions, and had supplied governors and judges to the service of the Great 
Moghul. But they belonged to the official, not the territorial aristocracy, 
and their fortunes became small when the empire of the Moghuls had 
dwindled to the fortress-palace of Delhi. Amid the tawdry splendour and 
riff-raff, the intriguers and adventurers of the Palace, a little group of 
courtiers still clung to the fallen Emperor; they retained old traditions 
of state-craft, and the “grand manner” of a former time was not utterly 
forgotten. The men, though fallen on evil days, were dignified, the 
women cultured and refined. The fathers taught their daughters, the sons 
obeyed their mothers. In this esoteric circle of the learning and traditions 
of Delhi Syad Ahmad passed his youth, owing much to his mother, and 
something to the family friends; and from these early associations he 
acquired not only his admirable Hindustani, but much also of the simple 
dignity and antique courtesy of his maturer years. 

Sir Syad Ahmad was proud of his birth; he dwelt upon it with satisfac- 
tion in his earliest works, and he talked of it to the end of his days. He 
always maintained that good birth was a necessary qualification of natives 
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appointed to high office. ‘We know nothing of the family history of our 
English rulers,” he once remarked to an Englishman who was boasting of 
his noble relatives. ‘‘ As long as an Englishman is a akim, it is im- 
material to us whether he be the son of a peasant or a peer; but we do 
know each other’s history, and we do not like to be ruled by our inferiors.” 

Sir Syad Ahmad’s antecedents and scanty fortune naturally led him 
when grown up to look for employment under the Government. He 
entered the Judicial Service as Munsif when he was barely 21: served in 
it for 30 years, and retired when he- was Subordinate Judge of Aligarh— 
a position somewhat similar to the Judgeship of a County Court in England. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 he rendered signal service by saving the lives 
of a party of fugitive Englishmen and women in Bijnor; and he was for 
a time a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

But Sir Syad Ahmad did not owe his fame to his official career; he 
became famous as a writer and political leader. He was master of an 
eminently simple and vigorous style, free from the usual disfigurements of 
pedantry and Arabic, and he abounded in striking illustrations and pithy 
sayings. He was a great orator, and could work up native audiences to 
the wildest enthusiasm. I have heard that on one occasion the Mahomedans 
of Hyderabad rose from their seats, and dandled their swords, shouting, 
before him. In his earlier years he chiefly devoted himself to academic 
pursuits—to history and theology. He had a passion for investigating the 
early Mahomedan history both of India and Arabia. In order to copy 
the inscriptions at the Kutb he had himself suspended in a basket from 
the dizzy parapets ; and he was the first to establish the true date of the 
conquest of Delhi by Kutb-ud-din, and other imporiant points of archzology. 
The Mutiny of 1857 turned Syad Ahmad into a statesman ; and from that 
time forward, although his former pursuits were not forgotten, he devoted 
his main energies to establish a rapprochement between the Mahomedans 
and the English. 

The Syad was first and before all things a Mahomedan ; and during the 
first half of the century the Mahomedans had been a decadent race. 
Nadir Shah had commenced, the Afghans and Mahrattas had completed 
the ruin of the Empire. Disunion, lawlessness, and anarchy everywhere pre- 
vailed when the English took possession of the country. The Mahomedans 
of Northern India, isolated and exhausted, sank into apathetic torpor, and 
passed their time on their estates or in little country towns, with diminishing 
fortunes, less ambition, and little learning. From the past they had 
inherited great memories ; everything in the present was abhorrent. Syad 
Ahmad grieved over this state of things, and set himself to redress it. 
Nature had endowed him with a large and tolerant spirit; his intellect 
was broad ; and he held his beliefs with passionate conviction. He per- 
ceived that with the advent of the English a new era had commenced, and 
the possibility of better things. Arabian rulers and philosophers in former 
days had appropriated much of the Western learning ; and Mahomedans 
of the present day might do again what their ancestors had done. There 
was much to be admired in the modern civilization of the West : much 
that might be appropriated not only without injury, but with great advantage. 
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Therefore the Syad devoted his life to discovering a 77a media, a common 
ground for the two races and the two civilizations. Others had emphasized 
the points of difference; he would show how much there was in common. 
The Syad had applied these ideas to the department of theology before he 
attempted to give them shape in politics; and he told me himself that it 
was for these reasons he had in the first instance applied himself to the 
study of the Old and New Testaments. A devout Mahomedan, he 
implicitly accepted the Koran and scrupulously observed its precepts. 
He would not sanction a lottery even for objects which he approved, and 
no wine was ever seen at the College entertainments. To the observance 
of the Koran he added those traditions which his sense of natural religion 
or his historical conscience allowed him to accept. But upon these foun- 
dations and beyond these limits, he allowed his reason full play, and he 
dwelt much on ground common to all the peoples of “the Book.” And 
thus it came to pass that his elders and contemporaries looked for a long 
time doubtfully upon him as a dangerous rationalist, specious but shocking 
to the respectable and inert orthodoxy of that generation. 

Ignorance he said was the bane of theology ; it was the vice also of the 
British polity in India. The people were ignorant and distrustful of their 
tulers ; the rulers were ignorant of the wishes and grievances of the people. 
This had been strikingly proved by the Mutiny, and the Syad set himself 
to bring about a rapprochement between the governors and the governed. 
He urged his countrymen to trust their rulers, and the English to under- 
stand their subjects, and admit them to a share in the Government. The 
Mahomedans more especially were bound by their own interests to enter 
into this alliance, for they had the same imperial instincts, they, too, were 
followers of “the Book” and of a kindred religion, and it was only by a 
frank acceptance of this alliance that they could hold their own against 
the flowing tide of Hindu expansion. 

The A.M.O. College at Aligarh embodies the final aims of the Syad. 
It was modelled to a large extent on the colleges of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and from the commencement it was intended to be different from 
all other Indian colleges, and to develop under favourable circumstances 
into an Anglo-Mahomedan University. The students were to live in 
the college under the eyes of their teachers, and English professors were 
to be the companions of the undergraduates, sharing their table, their 
studies and their games. The idea was novel and bold, for the Syad’s 
orthodoxy did not always pass unquestioned in 1875, and the idea of eating 
with infidels was at least startling. But the Syad had two excellent sup- 
porters in the British Government and the Government of Hyderabad. 
Sir J. Strachey then Lt.-Governor of the N.W.P. was his fast friend, and 
a small group of the Syad’s personal disciples, several of them extremely 
able men, had risen to high office in Hyderabad. Sir Syad Ahmad travelled 
far and wide to collect funds for his College, but its main endowments came 
from these two sources. 

And so the money was obtained, and the College was founded, but 
where could the Syad secure a suitable staff? His personal influence was 


sufficient to attract a competent staff of natives: but the English Professors. 
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were essential to the scheme, and where could suitable ones be found? In 
this too the Syad was successful. After many difficulties and some years, 
he obtained a Principal according to his own heart. Mr. T. Beck, the new 
Principal, was young, ardent, sympathetic, and eager to learn; entering 
fully into the Syad’s views, and often better able to give them effect ; no 
whit inferior to his chief in single-minded and self-denying devotion. The 
relations of the two men soon resembled those of a fatherand a son. The 
new Principal had many difficulties to contend with: the Syad was a bad 
man of business, the governing committee perpetually interfered with the 
discipline, and the internal condition of the College was, as I have heard, 
chaotic. Gradually Mr. Beck gathered a staff of able and sympathetic 
young Englishmen around him, established discipline, reformed the com- 
missariat, and obliged the students to attend the daily prayers, although 
the lads mobbed the elderly munshi who first tried to enforce the order. 
Mr. Beck also became the chief exponent of the Syad’s ideas to the Eng- 
lish, and his chief assistant in awakening their sympathy for the under- 
taking. If the conception and foundation of the College are the Syad’s 
own, its subsequent success is mainly due after the Syad to Mr. Beck. 

It was almost by accident, the Syad told me, that he had pitched on 
Aligarh for his University town of the future. But the choice turned out 
to be a happy one. At the great centres, Agra and Delhi, the College 
would have been only one of many interests, while at Aligarh it stands 
pre-eminent. And Aligarh is especially fortunate in its native gentry. 
They are numerous and influential, and largely Mahomedan. Mahomedan 
families of wealth and position have lived there for centuries. And the 
younger members of these families were liberal and enlightened ; they were 
personally attached to the Syad, and adopted his ideas with enthusiasm. 
Native gentlemen and English officials began to meet on equal terms in 
private life, to play Jawn tennis and billiards together, and to dine at each 
other’s houses. State banquets were held at the College, or the Aligarh 
Institute ; and I have seldom seen a merrier party or enjoyed dinners more 
than at some of the private entertainments. Englishmen and Mahomedans 
sat down together at table. There was an unceasing flow of conversation, 
of speeches, toasts, and jokes ; a bewildering medley of English and 
Hindustani, and our language was as varied as our costumes. Sometimes 
there would be a fiasco. The Collector of the District invited a large 
party of Mahomedans on the occasion of the darbar which was held to 
invest Sir Syad Ahmad with the K.C.S.I., and unfortunately it turned out 
to be the commencement of the Ramazan. And the use of the knife and 
fork was a trial to many elderly native gentlemen. A valued friend of 
mine nearly amputated his finger in making a desperate plunge at his 
mutton. But the movement was popular, and it extended to the Hindoos. 
Sir Syad Ahmad started private theatricals for the benefit of the College: 
he wrote a kind of Morality play, and acted a part in it himself. The 
Hindoos were not to be left behind. We had a semi-public concert at 
which English ladies played the violin, and a Hindoo Rajah the guitar, 
honorary magistrates sang, and the leading pleader gave a musical recital. 

The political benefit of this free social intercourse was immense. It was 
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a liberal education for Europeans and natives alike ; it destroyed prejudices, 
removed suspicions, and engendered an air of frankness and unreserve 
which enabled the head of the District to remedy many a grievance and 
settle many incipient disputes. And loyalty came into fashion. It was 
everywhere felt that the future of the Mahomedans depended upon their 
alliance with the English. Nor were the Hindoos one whit less loyal. I 
have met in other districts with individuals as trustworthy and able, but I 
never met in the N.W.P. a body of men superior as a whole to the gentry 
of the Aligarh District ; or gentlemen more tolerant and liberal than my 
friends Rajah Ghansham Singh, the premier noble of the Division, Nawabs 
Koar Lutf Ali Khan, Fayaz Ali Khan, and the late Hadyar Khan, whom 
not only I but every officer valued. In fine the District had become the 
most enlightened and most loyal in the Province. 

And all this was the work of a single man, a man who read English with 
difficulty and knew English literature only at second-hand. The leading 
gentlemen of Aligarh were equally unacquainted with it. And the same 
remark holds good of most of the Syad’s friends and followers. They 
were men of ability, acquainted with the world and with affairs, and obliged 
to be statesmen in virtue of their position, but few or none had acquired an 
English education. And this perhaps explains the fact that they were able 
to form a party so truly progressive while in the best sense conservative. 

The Syad’s popularity reached its climax when he led the Mahomedan 
opposition to the Congress agitation. Some of the aims proposed by the 
Congress—the admission, for instance, of natives to a greater share in the 
government—had been pursued by him for years before the Congress was 
born. But there can be no doubt that the Congress movement was 
entirely abhorrent to his nature. He clearly foresaw and forcibly impressed 
upon his countrymen the evils which a democratic programme must inflict 
upon the Mahomedans, of necessity in a permanent minority. For that 
matter, the Hindoo friends of the Congress at Aligarh were speedily cured 
of their love for it by the candidature of a Chumar for a place on the Town 
Council. But the Syad was essentially a Conservative, he represented the 
Mahomedan tradition of centuries, he had devoted his life to developing it 
in accordance with the conditions of English rule and modern knowledge ; 
and a bastard and unthinking imitation of Western democracy was utterly 
repugnant to him. At the same time he was always reluctant to stir up 
strife or increase the rivalry between Hindoos and Mahomedans; he had 
many Hindoo friends, and freely employed Hindoos in the College. For 
Hinduism as a religion he had little regard. ‘‘Hinduism, what is 
Hinduism ?” he once said to me. ‘ Hinduism consists in a cooking-pot.” 
He had certainly never paid it serious attention. 

If I were to sum up the Syad’s character in a few words, I should say 
that while his toleration was extended to all men (except possibly to Shias,) 
he held his own beliefs with passionate conviction, and devoted all his 
energies to raising the Mahomedans. But in all that he did, he was an 
autocrat. It best suited the Oriental mind, he said. ‘ When he was young” 
he often remarked, “ Every ruler was absolute from the Governor to the 
Chowdrie.” He regarded with dislike our interminable system of appeals : 
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he dreaded the weakening of the District Officer’s power, and the perpetual 
interposition of the heads of Government. 

And what the Syad preached he practised ; he was virtually absolute in 
his own College. And although he ruled beneficently and wisely and with 
much consideration, he was an imperious autocrat, and brooked neither 
interference nor opposition. Indeed, although he was a very bad man of 
business, he would admit of no assistance. And in his old age he became 
irascible. More than once I have attempted to patch up disputes, in 
which the Syad was not wholly in the right. The younger men he readily 
forgave, but he became estranged from many of his old friends whose good 
opinion he at one time valued highly. 

When a Pope dies, it is generally reported that the conclave of Cardinals 
becomes the hotbed of intrigues, alliances, and cabals. The death of the 
Syad is like the death of a Pope. Numerous rivals are said to be com- 
peting for the post : no one has yet been able to secure the adherence of 
all the rest. Meantime the Trustees have placed the keys of the College 
Treasury in the hands of Mr. Beck: a band of students mounts guard over 
the papers ; and all business is supposed to be practically suspended until 
the interregnum be past. The College had been weakened by the loss of 
one of its most learned and most sympathetic English Professors shortly 
before the Syad’s death ; and at the same time it is embarked on an effort 
to raise £100,000 for the foundation of an Anglo-Mahomedan University. 
Much of the rivalry between the claimants for the Syad’s post is personal, 
and we cannot hesitate to believe that personal claims will be subordinated 
to public interests, when the circumstances are so critical. But certain of 
the claimants are said to represent a new departure and a different policy. 
Should any reactionary party gain the upper hand, or anything occur to 
sever Mr. Beck’s connection, the result will probably be fatal to the 
College. It will sink to the level of an undistinguished High School. We 
hope for a better fate and better things. The Aligarh College will yet 
bring forth fruits of tolerance and of learning worthy of its origin, an ever- 
green memorial to the greatness of its founder. 
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BURMA’S SUPPOSED “TRIBUTE” TO CHINA. 
By E. H. Parker. 


Tue history of Burma’s relations with China anterior to the accession of 
the now reigning Manchu dynasty has not yet been given to the public 
in convincing and lucid form. The matter is, however, available, and 
some day it will doubtless be sifted and put together. But that is foreign 
to the present specific purpose, which is to examine the validity of modern 
Chinese claims to suzerainty over Burma. Roundly speaking, it may be 
said that for all contemporary political purposes the question is narrowed 
down to the relations between the Manchu-Tartar dynasty, which has been 
ruling in China since 1644, and the Mozzobo dynasty founded by Alompra 
about 150 years ago. 

The Manchus obtained the Chinese throne largely through the instru- 
mentality of a Chinese general named Wu San-kwei, who found it necessary 
to invoke their military aid against rebels. The Chinese Emperor com- 
mitted suicide, and the Manchus took the opportunity to settle them- 
selves as his successors at Peking. For the first few decades of their 
imperial career, the Manchus scarcely ventured to incorporate as “ regula- 
tion” provinces that half of China which lies south of the River Yangtsze : 
they preferred to parcel it out between the three Chinese generals who 
had first transferred their allegiance during the wars which ultimately led 
to conquest. These three generals, accordingly, ruled as semi-independent 
satraps at Foochow, Canton, and Yiin-nan Fu. We are now only con- 
cerned with the last named. 

But the princes of the Chinese dynasty who saw themselves deftly dis- 
placed by their hereditary enemies the Manchus, thus rashly invited within 
the Great Wall as allies, were not yet by any means extinguished. Several 
pretenders gave trouble in various parts of South China. Amongst these 
was Chu Yu-lang, Prince of Kwei, who adopted in the south-west the 
reign style of Yung-lih, and had to be forcibly driven out of Yiin-nan Fu 
in 1659 before Wu San-kwei could gain full possession of his new satrapy. 
The Chinese pretender had at last to take refuge in Burma, where it 
appears he and his adherents were hospitably allotted quarters at Sagaing, 
opposite the then capital of Ava. Wu San-kwei represented to the 
Emperor that there could be no peace for China so long as this pretender 
was allowed to make Burma a base for future operations. The Emperor 
approved this view, and placed all the Manchu troops then engaged in 
the satrapy absolutely under Wu San-kwei’s orders. Meanwhile the semi- 
independent Shan ruler of Keng-hung gave in his adhesion to the Manchu- 
Chinese empire, which action enabled an imperialist column sent by way 
of the Tea Hills the more easily to defeat one of the pretender’s generals 
who had fled thither. The main army, under the Manchu general 
Aisinga, having first assembled at Theinni, set out from that Shan capital 
in December, 1661, marching along the Thibaw main road, and reaching 
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the outskirts of Ava early in January, 1662, in order to enforce their 
demand for the refugees. 

The pretender and his generals seem to have been very troublesome to 
the Burmese during their short stay near the capital, not to mention the 
intrigues carried on with all the Shan states of the Mékong. Moreover 
there were several precedents in Burmo-Chinese political history for 
handing over refugees on both sides. But the true reason why the 
Burmese king complied with the Manchu general’s demand probably was 
that he did not possess sufficient means to resist it ; for his predecessor 
and elder brother had already proved incompetent to restrain even the 
pretender’s excesses, and it was apparently largely for this reason that 
he lost his throne to his usurping younger brother. 

The surrendered pretender and his family were taken by the retiring 
Manchus to Yiin-nan Fu, where they soon perished or were killed off. 
About ten thousand captives (a large half of whom were women and 
children) were brought back to China. It is not stated exactly how many 
troops were employed : it was scarcely a “ war’’: probably not more than 
a few thousand Manchus on the Chinese side marched into Burma to do 
the real fighting ; and perhaps there were as many Chinese for skirmishing, 
convoy, and garrison duty. The Burmese do not appear, indeed, to have 
had any armies in the field, and manifestly acted purely on the defensive. 
There was no question of conquest: it was simply a rapid raid made by 
seasoned troops for a specific purpose. Operations were undertaken just 
at the right moment by a satrap having local experience, and within forty 
days of their leaving Theinni for Ava all the Chinese armies were well 
within the frontier again. As the Emperor remarked in 1782: “Though 
Wu San-kwei did well, it is clear from his subsequent rebellion that he 
was working entirely with a view to his own future aggrandisement ; it was 
not the interest of the Manchus he had at heart.” 

Shortly after this, the whole available strength of the Manchus was for 
some years employed in crushing the successive revolts of Wu San-kwei 
and his fellow satraps. Then there were long and exhausting wars in the 
north with the Kalmucks and Tibetans, ultimately followed by the conquest 
of Turkestan. During nearly a whole century of desert warfare there were 
no political events of great importance to China in Corea, Loochoo, Annam, 
Siam, Laos, Sulu, or, in short, in the territories of any of her neighbours 
having a seacoast of their own. As to Burma, her name is scarcely even 
so much as mentioned for a hundred years. 

We see, therefore, that the matter of the above introductory sketch had 
already been for many generations ancient history when the modern 
chapter of Chinese relations with Burma recommenced 140 years ago. 
The Alompra dynasty, which conquered its own position quite independently 
of China, had not yet been heard of. The Manchus, who so recently as 
ten years ago ventured to assert certain “rights” against Great Britain, 
had never up to 1750 had the least concern with Burma, except through 
a satrap who subsequently required to be reconquered himself. And even 
that satrap never asserted any suzerainty over Burma, into which country 
he only marched a flying column in order to secure the person of a Chinese 
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pretender. Finally, even supposing that satrap had asserted “rights,” 
those rights were never re-asserted after the satrap had been conquered, 
and silence reigned for a hundred years. 

* * * * * * 

It is probably known to comparatively few outside the sphere of action 
of the India Office that an excellent account of the relations between 
Burma and China (subsequent to the events narrated above) has already 
been published in English. It was contributed by Lieut.-Col. H. Burney 
Resident in Ava, to the Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal for 1837, vol. vi. 
Parts 1 and 2. He took it from the Burmese Chronicles down to 1823, 
after which date he seems to have supplemented it by inquiry made on 
the spot. Burmese Chronicles are apt to be somewhat bombastic, and 
much of early Burmese history, like much of early Japanese history, can 
only be believed in so far as it is supported by the matter-of-fact Chinese 
chronicles. Hence many of those who would implicitly confide in Colonel 
Burney himself might be inclined to look with suspicion upon his version 
of the Burmese narrative. But, if we set aside a few manifest numerical 
exaggerations, caused as much by Chinese bluff as by Burmese credulity, 
and quietly ignore mere bombast, we may satisfy ourselves from irrefutable 
Chinese history that Colonel Burney’s account, so far as it goes, is essen- 
tially correct, from first to last, and is confirmed up to 1789 by the Manchu 
Annals. As to Chinese history, from the point of view of good faith it 
may always be accepted as true, subject of course to allowances for the 
fraud of subordinates, and for reasonable human error. Chinese history 
is as full of bombast as Burmese ; but the Chinese admit or explain their 
bombast, and criticise their own lies, errors, cowardice, and dishonesty 
with perfect frankness. If they had ever dreamt that a cheap European 
press would multiply by thousands copies of imperial pronouncements 
which then existed only in official circles by tens, they might have done 
otherwise. But, for better or for worse, they have writ large what the 
facts in the Emperor’s opinion really were. 

Between the years 1720 and 1746 the attention of the Chinese Emperor 
was seriously directed to the rivers Mékong and Salween, and various 
steps were taken to secure both a military and a mercantile footing in the 
region of P’u-érh and Keng-hung. I have described these successive 
steps in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for July, 1897, and January, 1898. 
Burma is only incidentally mentioned in connection with Zimmé, which 
latter state had unsuccessfully endeavoured to enlist Chinese aid against 
Burma. The Taungu dynasty then ruling at Ava was rapidly declining in 
power, and some of the ruling house were so grateful for China’s benevo- 
lent neutrality in the Zimmé trouble, that they announced their intention 
of becoming Chinese vassals; but, as the Chinese repeatedly record, 
“they never did so.” Zimmé’s negotiations were carried on at P’u-érh, 
and Burma had her spies at Keng-hung. The “wild Wa” prince Hulu, 
in whose territory certain Chinese adventurers had for a century past been 
working gold and silver mines, offered to pay an annual sum to China, 
as his northern neighbour the chief of Muang-lem had done. It was 
admitted his district lay beyond Chinese limits, and the Emperor did not 
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quite like this mining intrigue. Precisely what subsequently happened is 
not quite clear; one thing is certain, the leading Chinese speculator was 
imprisoned a few years later, his property was confiscated, and the Chinese 
mining industry beyond the frontier broke up. But the chief point about 
the whole business is the following: In 1750 the Governor of Yiin-nan 
reported that Burma had for the first time sent a tribute letter as vassal. 
During the following summer the Emperor receives the envoys according 
to the forms used with Laos and Sulu envoys, and himself states: ‘‘ They 
have never sent tribute since 1567; but, when our dynasty was establish- 
ing itself, they showed their devotion by delivering up the pretender.” 
This is the only mention of Burmese tribute in the official Manchu Annals 
up to the date of Alompra’s conquest in 1753. True, a work called the 
Wars of Our Emperors states that in 1753 the above-mentioned Chinese 
speculator “persuaded the Burmese to send tribute, and the Burmese 
chief Maha Tsu despatched envoys with tame elephants and a golden 
pagoda to Peking”; but (apart from the fact that the A/anchu Annals 
make no mention of any such embassy, whilst on the other hand they do 
make mention in 1754 of the Talaings having driven King Mengdara from 
his throne) the Wars of Our Emperors immediately goes on to state: 
“but shortly afterwards the speculator was put to death in gaol by the 
Yiin-nan authorities ;” whilst in 1755 the Emperor himself states in the 
Manchu Annals that the said speculator’s goods were confiscated. The 
explanation of this knotty moot point is partly to be found in the last 
edition of the Chinese Annals of Momein, published by authority in 1888. 
That work states that in 1750 “King Mengdara sent tame elephants and 
a golden pagoda, and his envoys were entertained according to the forms 
used with other tributary states.” Here, then, we have proof almost 
positive that the mission stated by the Manchu Annals to have been sent 
in 1750 and received in 1751 was the Mengdara mission also stated by 
the Momein Annals to have been sent in 1750; and that the elephants 
and pagoda of the latter were the elephants and pagoda of 1753 according 
to the Wars of Our Emperors: further that the King Mengdara of the 
Manchu Annals reported in 1754 to have been dethroned by the Talaings 
is the King Mengdara who sent a mission in 1750. This Mengdara, or 
Maha Tsu, can be no other person than Maha Dhamma Raja Dibati, the 
last of the Taungu dynasty (1733-1751). The discrepancy in names is a 
difficulty, but the kings of Burma had so many names (Mengdara being a 
favourite one), and the histories of Burma are so defective, that this 
obstacle must not be overestimated. It is just possible that the ex-monk 
Mengdara Buddha Kathi, who was elected King in 1740, after the break- 
ing out of the Talaing rebellion, may be meant ; but Colonel Phayre says 
that he abdicated in 1746, and that one of his officers named Binya Dala 
succeeded him. The Momein Annals, apropos of quite another matter, 
casually states that “ King Tala of Burma was killed by the Talaings ; his 
son fled the country, and Alompra drove out the Min family, took Ava, 
and defeated the Talaings.” Jin may possibly stand for Binya, and the 
son is called by a name which (by the analogies of 1788-89) is evidently 
intended for some such a Burmese appellation as Sittaung Shwe-daung. 
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By these indications Burmese scholars may be able to decide which of the 
three ephemeral kings in question really sent envoys to Peking; for it is 
quite evident there was only one mission, and that it was the first ever 
received by the Manchus: it is also absolutely certain that the conqueror 
Alompra was not the king who sent it. 

Light is thrown upon the subject by Colonel Phayre, who says: “The 
King of Burma had sent envoys to the Emperor of China . . . asking for 
his support” (against the Talaings).... ‘Two Chinese and Manchu 
officers arrived with an escort . . . and suggested . . . an attack... on 
the Talaing stockade at Madaré. . . . The Gwe Shans held Madara, and 
were hostile to Alompra. A son of the deposed King of Burma took 
refuge in the . . . stockade. Alompra drove them out. They fled to 
Momeit, and the Burmese prince went with them.” This agrees with the 
following report received at Peking in 1756: “The eldest son of the 
King of Burma was reduced to great straits on account of the wars with 
the Gwe people, and had gone with some native chiefs to Maing-l6n” (on 
the way from Madara to Momeit). In 1758 a further report was received 
at Peking to the effect that the Burmese King Mengdara had been killed 
by the Talaings: Alompra of Mozzobd had usurped the throne (1753- 
1760). 

We have now reached the second stage of our discourse—the short 
transition period between the reappearance of China and the rise of 
Alompra. We may thus summarize: The Manchu Annals, being composed 
from original imperial words, are better authority than the Momein Annals, 
which are at best only stamped with viceregal approval ; these, again, are 
better than the Wars of Our Emperors, which, besides being a private work, 
appears to be abridged from and based almost entirely upon the AM/anchu 
Annals, and cannot therefore override them. The evidence is almost 
positive in favour of Mengdara being the last king of the Taungu dynasty 
(733-51); also in favour of there having been but one mission, which 
mission is mentioned variously in its starting, arrival, and return stages, as, 
we shall see, was again the case in 1787-89. Moreover the Chinese have 
always been scrupulous in holding on as Suzerains to the de jure line of 
vassal or friendly states, at least until a new line should have been de facto 
established: as, for instance, when the now reigning Annamese and 
Siamese families first gained their respective thrones. 

The tribute sent by Mengdara was only sent by an ousted king, fighting 
for his life, and in any case it in no way concerned the dynasty Great 
Britain now represents. 

* * * * * * 

The Chinese always call Alompra by his Burmese title of Aungzeya, and 
say that he was a chief of Mozzobd (or Shwebd, as it is now called): the 
Wars of Our Sovereigns states in a note that, after usurping the Burmese 
throne, he sent to China a written document claiming descent from a King 
of the Byu (as the Burmese were then called) who received Chinese recog- 
nition in A.D. 97, and whose name also began with the syllable Aung, 
Neither the Manchu Annals nor the Momein Annals mentions this letter, 
which was probably the concoction of some shrewd Chinamen anxious to 
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gain Alompra’s favour; but so far from this fact being against, it is in 
favour of the authenticity of the letter, for the author of the Wars specially 
tells us he served in various campaigns and had access to many local docu- 
ments: and where he quotes documents not given in the Manchu Annals, 
without contradicting that work, he may well be believed, especially when 
his documents tell against rather than for Chinese prestige : moreover, no 
Chinese emperor or viceroy would publish an arrogant letter from Burma 
claiming anything like equality. But this document was probably what 
caused the Yiin-nan authorities to make enquiry into what had occurred in 
Burma and send to the Emperor their report of a fait accompli in 1758. 
Difficulties with China began in 1765, when the Chinese-Shan chieftain- 
ships of Keng-ma and Muang-lem declined to send to Alompra’s son the 
presents which they used to despatch to his Taungu predecessors. ‘“ He 
was emboldened in this course by the fact of the Chinese having forborne 
to support the fugitive Gwé people.” This statement, in the Wars, sup- 
ports what Colonel Phayre says about the Chinese emissaries advising an 
attack on Madara, but retiring when it failed: moreover in the Manchu 
Annals a passage occurs where the Emperor himself sends down to enquire 
“where Madara is?” Ido not think it worth while to follow the weari- 
some details of fighting in the Mékong valley. Suffice it to state that the 
Chinese did take Kathwa (Kah-fah) and Keng-tung, as stated by Burney ; 
and that the Burmese general Ne-myo-tsi-thu is easily recognisable in the 
Chinese Nieh-miao-tse. It is quite true that, as Burney says, and as the 
Emperor admits, the Chinese were thoroughly thrashed. One viceroy 


. voluntarily committed suicide, and his successor was ordered by the 


Emperor to do so. His son was taken prisoner and not released till 
1788. The Thin-wi-buah of Burney is either the Theinni chief or the 
Sien-wu-ko of the Chinese, z.e., the Keng-tung chief they took prisoner ; 
and Burney’s Dé-baya of Lu-ta-tshay-nhit-panna is Tao, chief of the Twelve 
panna of the Lii Shans (Tai). 

The Chinese historians call Alompra’s eldest son and successor (1760-3) 
Naungdaw-gyi by the personal name of Maung-tu, and the next son (in 
Burmese Maung Lauk), afterwards King Hsengbynsheng, by the personal 
name of Maung Lo. To all intents maung may be said to mean “ Mr.,” 
and its use seems to have misled the Chinese into taking it for a family 
name. Burney says nothing about the Chinese occupation of Bhamo 
during October 1766, but the Chinese themselves admit that they held it 
for but a few days, and only temporarily re-occupied it when it was 
abandoned by the Burmese. This occupation appears to have furnished 
the pretext for China’s claim to Bhamo in 1885. 

According to Burney, in January, 1767, the King heard of a large 
Chinese force collecting at Shya-mue-loun under Tsu-ta-yeng, part of 
which was marching, v7@ Sanda, upon Mogaung and part upon Kaung- 
toun: the Chinese were driven back to Mowun (Lung-ch‘wan), and, the 
Burmese general Bala Menden triumphantly held on to Kaung-toun. All 
this is confirmed by the Emperor's own words as thus summarised : 
General Chu-lun (¢.¢, Chu Ta-jén) failed to prevent the Burmese from 
intercepting him at Chanta, and was himself driven back v#@ Sha-mu-lung 
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to Lung-ch‘wan (z¢., Muang-wan or Mo-wun). Pula-mang-tang was the 
name of one of the Burmese generals holding Lao Kwan-t‘un (Kaung-toun). 
General Chu-lun was ordered up to Peking for execution. 

* * * * * * 

The first campaign having thus utterly failed, the Emperor now appointed 
the duke Mingjwei to conduct an expedition upon Ava. Incidentally the 
Emperor mentions an idea he had entertained of looking for an heir of the 
Shui-t‘i family after bringing the King to his senses: this is Tabeng Shwe- 
hti, the founder of the Taungu dynasty, and the remark thus supports what 
has already been said about the identity of Mengdara. Mingjwei, who had 
not more than 20,000 troops under his total command, sent one column 
to co-operate with him v7@ Momeit, whilst he himself marched upon Ava, 
after leaving General Chuluna (not the same as Chu-lun) in company with 
Yung-t‘wan, the friendly chief of that place, to hold Theinni. All this is 
quite clear in Burney’s account. Myeng-khoun-ye “the Emperor’s son-in- 
law” (which he was not; he was only the Empress’s nephew) and ‘‘his 
brother ” Tsu-ta-lo-ye (which he also was not) mean “ the duke Ming ” and 
“his worship Chu.” The native chief is in Burmese form Aung-duon, and 
the route followed by the Momeit column is exactly that of the thwarted 
January expedition upon Kaung-toun: in both cases the Burmese describe 
it as the Thinza (Sin-chai) Nuay-lein route, (the Loi-leng of our Blue-book 
maps), which practically means the “embassy road” between Bhamo or 
Kaung-toun and the T‘ieh-pi Kwan frontier gate. There is no question 
as to the route followed by Mingjwei ; every single Burmese name is easily 
identifiable in its Chinese dress ; but in order not to weary readers with 
strange names and technical details, I confine myself to saying that the 
Burmese fully admit their initial defeats at Bangyi and Thonzé, while the 
Chinese on their part admit the final retreat of both columns, the suicides 
of both Mingjwei and Chuluna, and the execution of the other general 
Ertenge for cowardice and neglect to co-operate. The Emperor himself 
confesses that between ten and twenty per cent. of the 12,000 men form- 
ing the main column were killed. 

- * . + + 

According to Burney, there was now a twelvemonth’s cessation of hos- 
tilities in consequence of a message sent by the Burmese along with eight 
Chinese prisoners. This is confirmed word for word by the Manchu 
Annals, which say that the mother of the King wanted peace, and would 
have sent the letter by the captive son of the viceroy ; but the Miao-wang- 
mu (apparently Amyauk-wun) suggested using the captive scholar as an 
amanuensis for correspondence and sending back eight soldiers instead. 

The Emperor would not hear of peace without honour, and he did his 
best—unsuccessfully as regards results—to utilise Siam, Zimmé, and Mani- 
pur as allies against Burma. He sent down his brother-in-law the duke 
Fuhéng, the duke Alikun, and a number of other high Manchu officers 
civil and military to deal with the question. The two Manchu generals 
just named are Burney’s Thu-koun-ye (the Burmese have no /) and A-koun- 
ye. Fuhéng’s idea was to march himself with one column from Momein, 
cross the Irrawaddy at Kacho, and advance by way of Mogaung and 
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Mohnyin upon Mozzobd (which for a short time had been Alompra’s 
capital) and Ava. The other column was to march, as had been done 
twice before, upon Kaung-toun, and it eventually occupied a strong posi- 
tion near Hantet,—the Shue-nyaung-beng of Burney,—twelve miles east of 
Kaung-toun, which was still held by Bala Menden. Spies brought informa- 
tion to the Chinese that the Burmese commander No-erh-t‘a (one of the 
numerous Burmese generals carrying the name Nawrata) had been sum- 
moned from Kaung-toun to Ava, and that the Burmese force under Chan- 
la-ki at Kacho had also been withdrawn. Here, again, we have textual 
confirmation from Burney, who says that Tsan-lha-gyi and other generals 
went by water to relieve Kaung-toun. 

Both columns failed. Fuhéng found considerable difficulty in crossing 
two swollen rivers on the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and soon discovered 
that others just as formidable would bar his proposed promenade to 
Mozzobo : besides, the Burmese were waiting for him at Mawlu: he 
therefore after two months of floundering had to leave Mohnyin, turn east, 
and make his way round to Bhamo, having achieved nothing beyond 
securing the submission of the Burmese-Shan chiefs of Mohnyin, Mogaung, 
etc. In fact, the other column, under General Akwei, having reached 
Bhamo, had to send a force across the Irrawaddy to meet Fuhéng and 
help him out of the mess he was in. Later on, the Emperor perceived 
that the Burmese strategy had evidently been to waste China’s efforts upon 
this useless northern march. After the two columns had effected a 
junction, they hammered away vigorously at the Burmese stronghold of 
Kaung-toun during the whole of November, 1769; but it was in vain. 
There is indubitable evidence that despatches to and from Peking and the 
Burmese frontier were often conveyed at the rate of 200 English miles a 
day ; occasionally even 260 or 270, and the Emperor is proved, by the 
language of his almost daily decrees, to have been very nervous about the 
result He was too sensible a man to really believe in portents, but on 
this occasion he feigned to take warning from the erratic movements of a 
comet, and sent down word to the following effect: “If Kaung-toun is 
not taken by the time these commands arrive, one of the following courses 
must be adopted: (1) Either choose a healthy spot and encamp in Burma 
during the coming spring and summer ; or (2) send messengers to order 
the King to submit; or (3) proclaim our withdrawal on the ground that 
our honour is satisfied by the losses we have inflicted on the right bank 
and at Bhamo. Fuhéng is directed (in strict confidence) to send a trusty 
messenger to tell the King “that, much though the Burmese deserve 
annihilation, the Emperor, in his pious desire to economise life, cannot 
endure the idea of wholesale slaughter, and that if he repents and submits 
you (Fuhéng) will, in obedience to his Majesty’s wishes, withdraw the 
armies.” When, later on, the Emperor heard that 13,000 out of 31,000 
Chinese and Manchus had been killed, that Alikun was dead, and that 
most of the officers were down with fever, he went on to order “ immediate 
withdrawal to Wild-cow Plain” (a healthy place where the boats had been 
built north of Bhamo on or near the Tapeng River); “tell the native 
chiefs ” (z.e., Kachins and Shans) “to do the fighting outside the frontier 
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gates ; and give out, so as to stay the enemy’s attacks, that we are coming 
again in force next year. You come to Peking at once, and leave Akwei 
to arrange all.” 

The Emperor of China thus distinctly gave in first, so far as he knew. 
After he had sent these distinct commands, he heard from Fuhéng that 
the Burmese general at Kaung-toun, Nawrata, and the King of Burma 
himself had both sent in “prayers for the withdrawal” of the Chinese 
army, and that the imperialist general Hakwohing had already had an 
interview with Nawrata on the subject. Fuhéng in reply had directed the 
Burmese “to prepare a submission letter begging leave to surrender; to 
deliver up prisoners ; and to leave unharmed the local chiefs who had 
taken sides with China. If these terms were agreed to, he would ask the 
Emperor’s permission to withdraw.” Thus we find the Emperor ordered 
withdrawal because he saw he had failed, whilst Fuhéng only entered into 
negotiations after he had recognised his inability to conquer, and had 
reported in a sense which the Emperor clearly recognised as a confession 
of failure. It might be said by way of demur that the Burmese also 
offered terms before they knew of the Chinese decision to withdraw. We 
shall therefore examine the Burmese account as given by Burney. It is to 
the following general effect: “‘Thukounye and Akounye, observing the 
disastrous effect of defeats and privations, came to the conclusion that, 
even if success crowned their efforts at Kaung-toun, they could not get to 
Ava for want of supplies, and they therefore sent peace proposals, acknow- 
ledging in the first place the receipt of last year’s letter conveyed to China 
by the eight prisoners, and undertaking, if Burma should send presents as 
was the custom in 1751, that China would do so too; that China had 
only engaged in war because the Shan chiefs of Theinni, Bhamo, Mogaung, 
and Keng-hung invited her ; that China would surrender these chiefs to 
Burma, but that they should be restored by Burma to their old posts, and 
besides all Chinese prisoners must be returned.” An officer whom the 
Burmese call the Kue-tsue-bd came with these propositions on the 3rd of 
December, 1869. He was told that all would have to be arranged at the 
frontier. He then asked where the frontier was supposed to be. He was 
told that the pagodas at Hotha, Latha, Mona, Tsanda, Keng-ma, Khamti, 
and Khan-nyen (Kan-ngai) showed what belonged to Burma, and that the 


Chinese should retire to Momein. He argued in reply that Burma had. 


certainly once held these places for a short time, but that later on, under 
the same king, the Chinese had advanced to a point in Burma which still 
bears the name of “Chinese town.” When this conversation was re- 
ported to General Thihathura, he sent word that the messenger must come 
again in five days. Thihathura then held a council, and offered to take 
upon himself the odium of agreeing to a peace. It was agreed, however, 
to invite the Chinese first to state categorically whether they preferred to 
settle the matter by arms or by negotiation. Thukounye and Akounye 
(the latter here stated to be the Emperor’s son, which is both absurd and 
a mistake) wrote to the King to ask for the despatch of officers of rank, 
it being understood that for the present neither side would retire from 
the positions held. This letter for the King was brought on the roth 
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December to the outposts by the Kue-tsue-bd and his interpreter, and was 
opened locally by his special request. The Kue-tsue-bd showed great 
anxiety, and said “If you want peace, let us retire to a suitable place,” to 
which the Burmese officer replied that he would report the request to his 
general. On the 12th the imperialist officer went back with a reply from 
Thihathura, stating that he was willing to negotiate. Once more he 
returned to the Burmese outposts in order to fix a day, and the 13th was 
named ; so that it is plain the two armies must have been almost in sight 
of each other. The meeting took place in a shed erected for the purpose, 
and situated to the south-east of the Kaung-toun stockade. The Kue- 
tsue-bd was the Chinese spokesman, and Nemyo Mahathura the Burmese. 
The Burmese first demanded the surrender of the Theinni, Bhamo, and 
Mogaung chiefs ; they were informed that none of them were present in 
the Chinese camp but that they would assuredly be sent within six months. 
A treaty was then drawn up in the presence of detachments from the two 
armies, both parties taking a copy and undertaking to move their respec- 
tive sovereigns to exchange affectionate letters in gold once in every ten 
years. The Burmese request for the surrender of boats was met with a 
promise to give them up after the cargoes of stores should have been 
landed at Bhamo; but the Chinese burnt them that very day. Presents 
were locally exchanged, and the Manchu generals sent others of greater 
value to the King. On the 18th of December the Chinese army began its 
march, large numbers of sick dying on the road. The Burmese meanwhile 
returned to Kaung-toun and Bhamo. The King on receipt of the news 
declined the proffered presents and totally disapproved the peace con- 
cluded by Thihathura; but the disgraced general, in January, 1770, 
succeeded in retrieving his position by conquering Manipur, from which 
place he returned to Ava on the 23rd March. 

The Burmese (it is unknown, of course, on what authority) go on to 
record that Thukounye and Akounye reported to the Emperor that the 
three chiefs were to be surrendered by China, all Chinese prisoners 
returned by Burma, and embassies exchanged every ten years, in conse- 
quence of which satisfactory arrangement the Kue-tsue-bod and Kyin-men- 
ti-tu-ha ought to be rewarded. But the Emperor’s kinsmen Ha-ta-yin and 
Tshin-ta-yin with two Tartar nobles suggested that the report might not 
all be true. They consequently came on a mission to Momein, but as 
their letters to Kaung-toun were very unfriendly in tone, their lieutenant 
and his fifty men were imprisoned. On this the Emperor ordered the 
Kue-tsue-bd to go and see to the matter himself, and he duly appeared at 
Mowun with 1,000 men. He sent a civil request for the release of the 
last party, and by this party, or a portion of it, opportunity was taken to 
return to China the uncivil letter: the Kue-tsue-bo sent this letter up to 
the Emperor, in consequence of which Ha, the two Tartars, and Tshin 
were ordered up to Peking in irons: Ha died on the road, but the other 
three were executed. By October, 1770, trade was going on as usual at 
Bhamo and Kaung-toun. 

Colonel Burney adds that the Emperor never seems to have surrendered 
the three chiefs, and that no more correspondence can be found before 
Mengdara Gyih’s (Bodawpra’s) time in 1781, when that usurping monarch 
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killed his nephew and predecessor : after his accession he sent a party to 
open communications, but they were seized by the Chinese and sent to 
Peking. ? 

Now, apart from the fact that the above account, including the two last 
paragraphs of hearsay, bears upon its face the impress of truth, we find that 
the Chinese narrative, as gathered purely from the Emperor’s own words, 
agrees with it in a marvellous way ; and, further, that where it does not so 
agree the Emperor suspects his generals are lying to him. 

In the first place we are distinctly told that the “ offer of terms” (z.e., the 
meeting) took place on the 14th of the 11th moon. Fuhéng withdrew 
with 3,000 men on the roth, and Akwei was to follow on the 2oth, but 
they wasted one day more to see the boats burned. 40 in Burmese means 
“boss,” and Kue-tsue-bd means the “boss” or commander of Kwei-chou, 
whose title in complimentary Chinese is Avin-mén, or in official style ¢¢-cu, 
which post was in fact titular to Hakwohing, whose name in Chinese would 
be simply Ha. Thus the two Burmese travesties really refer to one man 
and simply mean, syllable for syllable, ‘‘ His Excellency the General Ha, 
Commander-in-Chief of Kwei-chou Province.’ After Alikun’s death from 
a carbuncle before Kaung-toun, Akwei was ordered to take his place, and 
as both these officers would be called A by the Chinese, Akwei, though 
not yet a duke, would naturally figure as Akounye, especially as the Chinese 
would be sure to conceal Alikun’s death from the Burmese. The letter 
from Fuhéng to the King was drafted by the Emperor himself ; but, as 
Fuhéng was down with dysentery, it is safe to assume, as indeed the 
Emperor subsequently admits, that there was some jugglery carried on 
behind his back : still Fuhéng himself had to submit (at his own prayer) 
to a nominal penalty for failure ; but, as he was very sick, the Emperor had 
not the heart to punish him: he managed to reach Peking alive, but only 
just in time to die there. According to the reports sent to the Emperor, 
the Burmese chief Te-luh-wan (=Tal6k Wun, or “Chinese Minister,” 
Nemyo) had “ applied for an interview, and Hakwohing had gone with a 
letter to see him, ordering him to send tribute, which he promised.” The 
presents “laid out for the favour of acceptance were at first sternly de- 
clined, but at last received ; however, Hakwohing was ordered to insist on 
strict vassal forms of speech in the coming letter: the Burmese chief made 
a memorandum of these words.” Meanwhile the Emperor asked, “Is 
Keng-hung still ours?” He notes that the chiefs of Bhamo and Theinni 
are being given quarters on some waste horse-pastures in Yiin Nan. The 
Mogaung chief declined the Emperor’s offer of an asylum, but offered to be 
‘a chief beyond our pale”: he was accordingly sent home, but the Bur. 
mese were told “not to molest him any more.” The chief Pu-la Mang- 
t‘ang of Kaung-toun applied for trading facilities, but the Emperor would 
not consent to this until the submissive letter should arrive. He said: “I 
have been able to put the trade screw on the Russians at Kiachta in con- 
nection with the surrender of people we want, and I will do it at Bhamo 
with the Burmese.” 


Three months went by, and still no letter. The Emperor wrote: | 


“Where the devil is that letter? What idiots we were to let the Mogaung 
chief go back! Perhaps to save his own hide he has let the cat out of the 
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bag! I suspect the viceroy will be persuaded by Hakwohing to cook his 
report for my ears. Anyway, the Mogaung chief can only have told them 
of the wretched state of our army: he can’t know we are pinched for 
horses and food too. What an awful thing if Burma knew this! Don’t 
make a fuss about tribute! Those things they laid out at Kaung-toun can 
very well do duty for tribute. But I can’t allow the prisoner question to 
rest: herewith a draft-letter from you to the King: have it translated and 
send it to Nawrata in original too, but only with a small escort, so as not to 
alarm him. Of course it need not be sent if the submissive document has 
meanwhile come.” 

We next find the Emperor in terrible distress about a letter received on 
the 14th of the 3rd moon (middle of April) from Pu-la No-erh-t‘a (evidently 
Bala Menden and one of the numerous Nawratas) : it was delivered at or 
near the Tiger-squatting frontier-gate (close to the Warabon of the Blue- 
Book maps), and wanted to know “ why the chiefs of Bhamo, Theinni, and 
Mogaung had not been given up as promised by the Manchu gentleman at 
the conference?” The Emperor’s distress was because the Burmese 
demand had been received before the Chinese demand for prisoners was 
made, and he began to wake up to the fact that Burma was less anxious 
about her trade than about her honour. ‘It is clear,” he says, ‘that 
Burma has now discovered that we withdrew because we were unable to 
remain. We shall be having the Burmese at Momein if you don’t mind !” 
Hakwohing was called upon for an explanation and ordered to Peking. It 
is not true that he died on the road: the Emperor accepted his denial so 
far that he declined to convict him on the mere word of a barbarian, and 
he was sent back to assist at the Burmese frontier. He was killed in 1773 
during the Tibetan wars. However, that part of the Burmese narrative is 
admittedly hearsay, and they cannot be expected to have accurate informa- 
tion of what took place between the Emperor and his officers. There is, 
in short, no essential discrepancy between the two accounts of what took 
place. 

The following explicit statement by the Emperor himself settles the whole 
question : “I ordered withdrawal before I heard of the Burmese submis- 
sion and of Fuhéng’s dysentery, because I saw that my brave Tartars were 
rapidly dying off, and (as in any case we could not take Ava) it was useless to 
persist in trying to take Kaung-toun. But Akwei made a great mistake in 
showing to the Burmese his eagerness to be off, instead off utilising their 
advances and turning the unexpected piece of luck to account. Fuhéng was 
also to blame for letting the Mogaung chief go back. Akwei now tries to 
persuade me that Burma is afraid of us. If so, why does she not return 
our prisoners ? Nawrata even adds a new demand for the surrender of their 
own refugees! Does this show fear?” The “two Tartar nobles” of the 
Burmese account are evidently the two Manchu officers (Pochinge and 
another) of the Chinese account, who were present at the treaty meeting: 
‘On their return to Peking they exhibited a bond signed by all the staff 

calling upon Fuhéng to withdraw, and unanimously relieving him of all 
odium.” The Burmese Tshin-ta-yin is evidently the viceroy Changpao, 
whom the Chinese would call Chang Ta-jén. 
* * * * * * 
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It is unnecessary to go into the correspondence which passed during the 
next few years: all messengers were detained on both sides. The 
Emperor tried to injure Burma cheaply as much as possible. The succes- 
sions of Singuza (Chuikioya, 1776) and Bodawpra a/ias Maung Waing 
(Méng Yiin, 1781) were duly reported to Peking, and there are the fullest 
particulars available in case anyone wishes to know the exact truth on any 
specific point. I shall, however, imitate Burney, who skips all this, and 
proceed at once to the mission of 1787. 

Burney says that on the 3rd of April, 1787, a report was received from 
the Shan chief of Theinni that a Chinese mission had arrived there on its 
way to Ava with a letter of gold and presents. It was under “ E-tsho-ye”, 
which sounds like the title of a subordinate military officer. On the 6th of 
May the mission left Theinni for Amarapura (the new capital) and “ E-tsho- 
ye” was “ made to keep bowing” and to lay out his presents before the 
Court. The first part of the letter he read out is turgid Burmese stuff 
which could not have possibly been translated from original Chinese, but 
there is one intelligible sentence in it to the effect that the “son of the 
lord of Keng-ma” is sent on a mission. In the conversation which 
followed E-tsho-ye said he had taken 164 days to arrive from Peking. He 
was made to stand up, whilst the Burmese princes all filed out in precedence 
of him. On the roth of June he was sent back with a letter, accompanied 
by the return Burmese envoys Nemyo Shue-daung, Thiha Gyo-gaung, and 
Weluthaya. The letter was to the effect that “the son of the lord of 
Keng-ma had arrived on the 26th of May.” Four elephants, 100 viss of 
ivory, a jewelled helmet, rings, gems, etc., were sent as presents. 

Now it is of course absurd to suppose that the Emperor of China would 
send an envoy first, after vainly endeavouring for twenty years to irritate 
Burma into submission. His last recorded utterances were in 1782: “I 
won’t have another war: there is no need to send spies. If the new king 
likes to come with tribute, well and good: if not, I don't care. If 
Singuza’s adherents fly to China, give them decent asylum at a distance 
from the frontier.” In 1787 the Emperor was waging successful war with 
Nepaul and Annam, and loudly bragging of his conquests (in which he 
never once included Burma), and it is totally out of the question to assume 
that he would send presents to a “naked nigger”, as he once called the 
Burmese King. But he was actively preparing to celebrate his 80th 
birthday in 1790, and the fact that the Manchu Annals record a visit to 
Peking in 1790 of the son and heir of the Keng-ma chief, with tribute of 
his own, is strong evidence in favour of the supposition that the Burmese 
story, of which we shall prove more than half to be true, is absolutely true 
from first to last. There is no other instance recorded in Manchu history, 
at any date, of a Shan chief having sent an independent envoy to Peking ; 
and, besides this, the Chinese themselves say in 1767 that “ Burma was 
intriguing with the Chinese Shan of Keng-ma,’”’ who therefore probably 
got up the bogus mission to Burma. 

The Chinese account of what Burney calls the Burmese return embassy 
is to the following effect : 

In the summer of the year 1788, @ propos of nothing and quite suddenly, 
three high Burmese officers called Nie-miao Shui-tung, Si-ha Kio-k‘ung 
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and Wei-lu Sa-ya were reported at “the river” (Kun-lén Ferry) with 
tribute of elephants, jewels, etc. They explained that they had come v/@ 
Theinni because the Kaung-toun road [or “embassy route”] was bad for 
elephants. The viceroy sent an officer named Tingchu to get translations 
of their documents, and said he was going himself to Shun-ning to meet 
them : one of the Burmese was sent back for the chief prisoner, the captive 
son of the former viceroy, who, the chief of Keng-ma said, was about to 
be restored. The Emperor was very angry with the viceroy for raising 
these difficulties, and ordered the mission to be sent up to Jého in time 
to lend additional colour to the grand Mongol durbar in September. The 
viceroy, who was ordered to send exact dates of every move, reported that 
no time had been lost, and that the mission had left Tali Fu for Peking 
eleven days after his own or his messenger’s arrival at Shun-ning. (The 
language is equivocal.) On the sth of the gth moon Si-ha Kio-k‘ung and 
his companions had audience, and the following day the Emperor issued 
an order, in which, however, nothing specific is said of tribute, investiture, 
or decennial missions, although mention is made of the King having once 
been a priest and having removed to a new capital. The letter is in the 
usual turgid patronising style, setting forth in general terms the advantages 
of dutiful submission to China. The Burmese say that Nemyo fell sick and 
had to go back, which accounts for the Chinese not naming him at Peking. 

Now let us see what Burney says. On the 6th July, 1787, the mission 
left Theinni for Keng-ma, where it remained five months. On the 23 
January, 1788, it reached Shun-li (Shun-ning) where Ti-ta-yin (Ting Ta- 
jén) was sent by the viceroy to receive them. Here they were detained 
another five months, but permission to advance arrived on the 25th June. 
On the 1st July they reached Tathi (Tali Fu), and on the 12th the viceroy 
came from Yiin-nan Fu to meet them there: on the 21st orders arrived 
from the Emperor that they must reach Peking within 50 days. On the 
23rd they left Tathi, and on the 23rd September arrived at Luko Khyauk 
(the new railway terminus west of Peking at Lou-kou K‘iao). On the 
29th September they reached Zhehol (Jého, or Jého-rh as it is locally called), 
and had their first audience on the rst October. 

The viceroy of course meant the Emperor to understand that e had 
gone to Shun-ning, as he had originally stated; but, as the Burmese left 
that place on the rst July, his record of dates is clearly what the Chinese 
call a piece of “pencil jugglery.” He reached Tali on the 12th July 
(10th of 6th moon), and the mission left it on the 23rd (21st of 6th moon), 
that is eleven days later. His own words are: ‘‘ Shun-ning was reached 
on the roth, and the mission duly left Tali on the 21st.” Thus we are 
able to fix two precise dates in the calendars. July and August have both 
31 days: no Chinese moon has ever more than 30; sometimes 29. Thus 
the 5th of the 9th moon would be exactly the rst of October. 

The envoys record that Ho-tsoun-teng (¢.e., Ho Chung-t‘ang, or the 
grand secretary Hoshén) prompted them to get up a fictitious conversation 
with him, so as to make the Emperor turn round as he passed, and ask 
what they were saying. The prepared answer was: ‘‘ We are astonished 
to see how hale and hearty his Majesty looks for his age.” This is but 
another proof of how the Emperor’s courtiers “cooked” everything to 
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suit his palate. Whilst at Peking the envoys pressed for the return of six 
captives, and appear to have been very hospitably treated. The whole of 
the rest of the Burmese narrative, even to the gossip about flight of the 
King of Annam and the campaign of the Kueng-thi Titu Yui-ta-yin (Hii 
Ta-jén, General of Kwang Si) is so vivid that there cannot be the faintest 
doubt of its good faith. 

The resuit of this mission as recorded by the Chinese was that Siam 
was ordered to keep the peace with Burma; the six captives were sent 
back all the way from Tartary, and the watchful viceroy kept the Emperor 
well informed concerning the King’s reception of the envoys on their 
return to Amarapura. The viceroy’s deputy escorting the surrendered 
men to Burma was instructed to use as a hint the following language, zx 
his own name only, if it should appear to him that the King desired in- 
vestiture: “‘The Emperor sends you these six men as a reward for your 
submissiveness. Next year is his Majesty’s 8oth birthday, and if you send 
an envoy with proper respect the viceroy will doubtless make any repre- 
sentation you wish, in which case the Emperor will be sure to bestow 


special favour.” 
* * * * * * 


I now propose to take leave of the subject for the present, as this paper 
has already attained considerable length, and moreover there is a very 
important omission from the Burmese account as translated by Colonel 
Burney. The mission to China of 1790, the one accompanied by the 
chief of Keng-ma, is not mentioned at all, whereas in the Manchu Annals 
it is described with such circumstantial details that there can be no doubt 
the Emperor thought it took place, and that it was really sent or got up 
by someone. On the other hand a Chinese mission is recorded by Burney 
to have reached Amarapura on the 15th October, 1790, with a present of 
“three princesses” for the King: there can be no doubt here, again, from 
the details given that a gross fraud was practised upon Bodawpra, for no 
mention whatever is made of any such mission by the Chinese. It seems 
highly probable that the enterprising chief of Keng-ma (who, the Burmese 
also admit, was tributary to both) got up bogus missions to please both 
monarchs. However, that is matter for a second paper, which will treat 
of all the embassies purporting to have been exchanged subsequent to the 
unmistakable one of 1787-9. 

So far as I have carried the inquiry in this paper, it will be seen that, 
on succeeding to the throne of China, the Manchus never asserted any 
suzerainty over Burma; that a century elapsed without there being any 
official relations between Peking and Ava; that, if any Burmese King sent 
a mission to the Manchus previous to 1787-9, it was a dethroned monarch 
struggling to get back his lost crown ; that China was, even according to 
her own admission, beaten in all her wars with the Alompra dynasty ; that 
the Burmese mission of 1787-9 was purely voluntary; and that the 
Emperor’s last words, when we leave him in 1789, are to approve the 
viceroy’s action in sounding the Burmese King in order to see if he was 
willing to apply, in proper form, for Chinese investiture. In short, up to 
1789 the Burmese may rightly claim to have successfully asserted that 


** We will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses.” 
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In the spring of 1790 the Yiin Nan viceroy informed the Emperor that 
the Burmese “chief” had prepared an address with suitable tribute, and 
was sending envoys to congratulate his Majesty on his 8oth birthday and 
apply for investiture as “king.” I may add that the use of the word 
“chief” always implies that no royal title is as yet recognized by China. 
The name of the envoy, in its Chinese dress, was Pien-kii-wei-t‘o (some such 
Burmese name as Pyangyi-Gwedaw). The mission reached Yiin-nan Fu 
by the now so-called ‘‘ embassy route,” z.e., vi Bhamo and T‘ieh-pi Kwan, 
during May, and there applied for the re-opening of trade with Momein, 
besides “investiture to govern Ava territory.” There can be no question 
that a mission was sent by some one, for there are innumerable indications 
of its genuineness: for instance, the viceroy states that it is starting from 
Ava on “beg-pardon day” at the Burmese New Year,—a Burmese cere- 
monial which could not have been invented. Then, again, the Emperor 
was so delighted that he ordered the Canton viceroy to “tell the new 
King of Annam who is now on his way to Peking ;” and the Burmese envoy 
certainly did appear at Jého in Tartary, together with the envoys of Corea, 
Luang Prabang, etc. But, so far from mentioning this Burmese Mission 
to China, Burney says that a Chinese Mission to Burma was reported at 
the frontier in September 1790, and, travelling by the ‘“ embassy route” 
above described, reached Amarapura on the 15th October. Three Chinese 
princesses were brought as presents to the king: their names were Ta- 
Kungyen, E-Kungyen, and Than-Kungyen. Burney himself ridicules the 
idea of these being princesses, or even Chinese, and describes them as 
being natives of Malong in Yiin Nan, and the instruments of a swindle on 
the part of the viceroy. Of course the Chinese make no mention of this 
mission to Burma, and it is preposterous in any case to suppose that 
princesses would be given to a “naked nigger.” Here, then, we are con- 
fronted with two missions, of which neither side is conscious of sending its 
alleged share, but of which each side imagines it received one. Even 
Burney detected a fraud on the part of the viceroy, and I now propose to 
prove that this supposed defect was a double one, both countries being 
equally victims. 

In the first place the viceroy Fukang, after being once removed from 
his post, was sentenced to death for corruption in 1800; so that his evil 
record counts against China. In the next place, as we have seen, the 
Emperor had already dropped a hint to Fukang to induce a mission to 
come if he could manage it. In the third place, when the Burmese mission 
reached Yiin-nan Fu, “the Emperor ordered the viceroy to send an agent 
of rank and a general to take some presents in the first instance to Ava, 
and deliver them in person, at the same time formally investing the chieftain 
as king: the Emperor added that the seal and patent would be later on 
delivered to the Burmese envoys at Jého. The Burmese envoys must 
arrive there one day before the envoys of Nanchang (7.e., Luang Prabang), 
and the viceroy can grant trade at Momein in a viceregal despatch, as it 
is an unfit subject for the Emperor’s decree.” Here, therefore, is strong 
presumptive evidence that there was every temptation to deceive the 
Emperor. In a postscript the Emperor adds: “The Keng-ma chief, who 
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has sent his son with elephants to Yiin-nan Fu, has shown zeal and ability 
in arranging these questions of submission, and I hereby order he be pre- 
sented with some silks.” In the fourth place, it was discovered in the year 
1809 that the King of Nanchang, when he received his investiture in 1795, 
was actually then a refugee in Tonquin, to which country he had fled from 
his usurping uncle: it was also remembered that in 1800 and 1805 there 
had been received at Peking two tribute missions purporting to have come 
from Nanchang. The Emperor therefore directed an inquiry into the 
question “Who sent them?” But, having ascertained from the King of 
Annam that the said refugee was a feeble creature, he directed that he still 
be left in Tonquin as a refugee; and that, as Nanchang had in any case 
been respectful, it would be better not to inquire too deeply into the ques- 
tion “Who got up the missions?” So that here we have clear evidence of 
the existence of bogus missions. In the fifth place, Burney’s surmise about 
Malong sounds correct, for in that city there then were, and probably still 
are, a tribe of Lolos, called Nahou, a race with very white skins, easily to 
be passed off as Manchus, or even as Europeans, and their ‘“‘names” simply 
mean Ta Ku-niang “ Miss No. 1 ;” Erh Ku-niang (Cantonese, I Ku-néng), 
“Miss No. 2;” and San Ku-niang, “‘ Miss No. 3.” The trick of buying 
slaves and passing them off as princesses upon Turks, Tibetans, and inferior 
tribes generally, has been steadily practised by China for the past 2,000 
years. 

Now let us sum up the evidence. We have seen that in 1788 
the Chinese were surprised to see a Burmese envoy, and that this was 
subsequent to the receipt by Burma of a Chinese mission described by 
Burney, but of which China knows nothing. We have shown that the 
Keng-ma chief and his son, both of whom are mentioned by both China 
and Burma, probably by getting up a bogus Chinese mission first deceived 
Burma into sending this mission. We have seen that the viceroy was 
subsequently sentenced to death for fraud, and we may now add that 
Hoshén, who in 1788 got up the bogus speech at Jého, was also convicted 
of both fraud and treason in 1799, and was ordered to commit suicide. 
We also see that the Emperor gave the viceroy a hint, and that (even 
supposing the mission of 1790 to be genuine) he sent preliminary presents 
and investiture to Ava defore the Burmese envoys reached Jého. The 
King of Burma got his trade, but the Emperor kept this concession out of 
his decree. Our old friends of Keng-ma turn up at Yiin-nan Fu at the 
same time as the Burmese, and even though they are not mentioned by 
name as being also at Peking, at all events the Emperor rewards them for 
“arranging submissions.” Lastly, we find the Emperor’s successor dis- 
covering that the Nanchang mission, which arrived at Jého within a day 
of the Burmese, had been sent by someone unknown whilst the supposed 
sender was a refugee in a foreign state, and that the subsequent Nanchang 
missions of 1800 and 1805 were bogus too. 

The only conclusion it is possible to arrive at is that, whilst he was 
deceived by a bogus Chinese mission into sending the 1788 mission, and 
did zot even then apply for a suzerain’s recognition, the King of Burma 
in 1790 positively sent no mission at all; but that the viceroy and the 
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Keng-ma chief between them so managed, firstly, the Emperor’s voluntary 
presents, and, secondly, his escort returning with the Burmese from Peking, 
as to make it appear to the King of Burma that China was again sending 
an original mission to him. 


At the end of 1791 Burma figures in the Manchu Annals amongst the 
countries which sent tribute that year. There is some slender foundation 
for this story, but beyond that the statement possesses no significance. 
In 1791 one of the Burmese messengers, who had already been employed 
in 1777 as such, came to the frontier gate to thank the Emperor for granting 
trade, and to restore to China two Amoy men captured in war from the 
Siamese. The Emperor commended this ‘dutiful behaviour,” and sent 
presents to the gate for conveyance by that same messenger to the king. 
The messenger in question was, according to the Chinese account, the 
chief of Bhamo, and a vassal to Burma. Burney also mentions that it was 
the chief of Bhamo who first reported to Burma the arrival of the Chinese 
‘mission ” of 1790, so that we may safely assume this gentleman, like his 
colleague of Keng-ma, was “ hand-and-glove” with the viceroy, and had 
something to do with all the bogus missions. 

a * BS * * * 

We now touch solid ground once more, and come to the mission of 
1792-3. Burney says the Bhamo chief (the one above-named) himself 
went to Peking on this occasion, and on his return gave Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton an account of it, which is published in No. 5 of the Zdinburgh 
Philosophical Journal. The mission left Amarapura on the 27th October 
1792, and on his return the Bhamo chief brought back for the King of 
Burma a seal conveying upon the king “power in China equal to that of the 
Emperor.” It was in the shape of a golden camel, weighed ten pounds, 
and was then (60 years ago) still at Ava. 

The Manchu account is that Méng Kan (¢.e., Burney’s Nemyo Mintha 
Nawrata), chief of Bhamo, applied at Peking in person, according to his 
own statement with the King of Burma’s consent, during the autumn of 
1793 for a regrant of the old Bhamo seal. It was explained to him that it 
had been granted by the Chinese dynasty when Chu Yu-lang, as we have 
said, was a fugitive in Burma. He was granted a new Manchu seal, and 
was informed that it was the same in principle to that granted to Theinni 
(z.e., Mupang), “ both states thus receiving imperial favour, but both con- 
tinuing subject to Burma.” The Emperor declined to give back the old 
seal, which, I presume, got into his possession when the chiefs of Theinni 
and Bhamo fled to China in 1769-70. 

I have before me the original decrees granting a seal to Burma in 1790, 
and another to Bhamo in 1793. If therefore the gold camel was still kept 
at Ava in 1836, it must have been the seal of 1790, for the Bhamo chief 
was still using the 1793 seal when we took Upper Burma in 1885. The 
“bogus ” mission to Burma and princesses of October 1790 were probably 
the presents which the Emperor had ordered to be sent in the spring of 
1790 when the “ bogus” mission to China arrived. The ingenious viceroy 
so worked matters that the Emperor imagined he was sending tu the King 
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preliminary presents after the king’s envoys had reached Yiin Nan; but 
these presents were manifestly held back by the viceroy until the return of 
those spurious envoys with a Chinese escort. The ‘‘ envoys” (never having 
been sent by the king at all) then slipped aside, and the Chinese escort 
took on all the presents, preliminary and later, really authorised, p/us the 
three girls, and thus did duty as an original mission from China to Burma. 
As to the seal, Burma never having condescended to ask for it, it must have 
been kept in Yiin Nan until the Bhamo chief’s return from Peking in 1793. 
The King of Burma in 1792 admittedly sent presents by this chief, both 
for the Emperor and the viceroy ; and, as we have seen, the same chief 
had on his own account been to the frontier in 1791. Having secured his 
own seal in 1792-3, on his return the viceroy would be glad to “unload” 
the Burmese seal on to him too. He would of course take it to Ava, and 
the king would keep it as a curio, not having the faintest idea what the 
Manchu characters meant. It is significant that Burney “ was not, how- 
ever, able to find any notice of this in the Burmese Annals.” His knowledge 
of the seal was not obtained from official sources. 

In the autumn (September-October) of 1795 the following laconic notice 
appears: ‘ Mandates were bestowed on Maung Waing (Méng Yiin), King 
of Burma, and Shao Wén-méng (zz., the one afterwards found to have been 
an exile in Annam), King of Nanchang.” What these mandates said we 
do not know, but probably they hinted at the abdication ceremonies which 
were to take place on the 1st of the new year, 1796. Their sudden appearance 
in the Annals is partly explained by the following summarised account from 
Burney :—“On the 25th August, 1795, a Chinese embassy appeared at 
Amarapura with presents. Symes saw it, and considered it a provincial 
deputation only. I (Burney) doubt if amy genuine Peking missions ever 
came to Burma, but imagine that the viceroy, in return for golden letters 
sent from Burma, sends officers to accompany the Burmese missions, and 
that these officers, on reaching Yiin Nan, inform the Burmese that they 
are unable to accompany the mission all the way to Peking, as they have 
just been promoted to higher posts.” The viceroy, knowing that the 
Emperor wanted the ‘‘ biggest show on earth” for the abdication feasts, 
evidently did his best to coax the king betimes. This view is practically 
proved by the following further statement from Burney: “On the 
22 March, 1796, a Chinese mission with a letter and presents arrived at 
Amarapura. I (Burney) have a copy of the letter, which, though badly 
translated, is undoubtedly genuine, for it deals with the coming abdication 
and the system of choosing an heir in vogue.” ‘The king sent a suitable 
reply. From the further particulars given, all absolutely correct, I am in 
a position to say that the letter must have been genuine, and that it was, 
in fact, the mandate of 1792. It is quite the custom in China to send 
circular notifications to vassal powers on all great imperial occasions, and, 
though Burney mentions no mission to China in 1795, it is evident that 
the viceroy’s machinations must have been successful, for Burma (in the 
excellent company of Nanchang and England) appears in the list of tribute- 
bearers for 1795. The Chinese discovered the Nanchang fraud in 18009, 
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and we know that Lord Macartney left China in 1793. None the less the 
good faith of the Emperor and the Annals is unimpeachable, for some one 
did send an English royal letter from Canton in 1795, and I published the 
Emperor’s reply to King George III. in the Mineteenth Century for July, 
18096. 


In 1796 the succeeding viceroy Lépao sent back a Burmese mission 
because tribute was not yet due. The new Emperor reprimands the 
viceroy, on the ground that special rejoicings are taking place, and consoles 
the King by sending him some silks. We have seen that according to 
Burney ” — sent a sae — in 1796, and no slimes this was it. 

The same Bhamo chief continues active up to sis but the sian 
observes strict neutrality in Burmo-Siamese affairs, and whilst continuing 
to assert Chinese nominal rights over Mainglem and Keng-hung (the whole 
of the 12 fauna), declines to interfere actively in their disputes. Burma 
does not figure as a tribute-bearer for 16 years after 1793, so that even on 
Chinese evidence the decennial rule was not enforced. 

The Chinese mention 1811 and 1823 as the only two subsequent years 
in which Burma sent envoys. Though Burney does not allude to the 
former, he describes the latter, which by implication explains both. The 
Chinese record that, on the accession of a new Emperor in 1820, the usual 
circular notification was sent to Burma, Siam, Nanchang, etc. The first 
year of the new reign was 1821. Burney says that in 1822 a translation of 
a letter from the Emperor was brought ; so that it must have been delayed. 
The Emperor refers to the missions of 1749 and 1787—the only two which 
are unmistakably genuine—and also to that of 1811: he adds that twelve 
years have now elapsed since missions were exchanged with the King’s 
grandfather, and that it is now the second year (1822) of the new Chinese 
reign (the whole of 1820 belongs to the deceased Emperor’s reign). The 
Emperor names the officers sent with presents. This letter is unquestion- 
ably authentic, and we may therefore assume that the allusion to 1811 is 
accurate too: in fact, Burney himself says there must have been other 
missions, though the Burmese Annals do not mention them, previous to 
1823. Burney says the “present King” (#.e., Bagyidaw, 1819-37, grand- 
son of Bodawpra) sent missions to Peking 7/@ Bhamo in 1823 and 1833, 
and that he had copies of their reports and travelling routes. He says 
both of them accompanied the return Chinese missions back to Yiin Nan, 
and went thence straight to Peking. The Chinese account proves that this 
must have been the case in 1823, and leaves it probable that it was also 
so in 1833 ; for in that year and in 1834 Burma again appears as a tribute- 
bearer,—without further comment. The return letter of 1823 was sent by 
the Nemyo Mentha and others in his suite, which fact looks as though 
Méng Kan of Bhamo was still living. Burney mentions that in this letter 
the King of Burma carefully refrained from using obsequious language, and 
would not even recognize the Emperor’s self-assumed title of “elder 
brother.” The mission took the usual “embassy-route” v/@ Bhamo, 
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Tieh-pi Kwan, etc., and reached Peking on the 22 January, 1824, which would 
still be the end of the Chinese 1823. It is from the route diaries of these 
missions that we are able presumptively to fix some of the points where 
the frontier ought to be, and to defeat the attempts of the Chinese to 
thrust it back. 
* * * * * ak 
The last Burmese mission to China, up to the time when Burney wrote 
in 1836, was that of 1833, which, so faras the Burmese knew, was in reply 
to a mission first sent by China. The supposed imperial letter, received 
in Ava during April, is Burmese trash, so that we may safely assume the 
Emperor never sent it. The route taken was the same as before, but the 
“Mentha Yaza” of Bhamo, who was to assist the mission along, is 
evidently no longer our old acquaintance the Mentha or “ prince Méng 
Kan: it reached Peking on the 3rd February, 1834, which date again, 
was evidently the end of the Chinese 1833. 
* * * * * * 
Bagyidaw’s lunacy was duly reported in 1838, but the Emperor declined 
to interfere in the strife for succession. Tharawady’s ultimate peaceful 
accession was announced in 1840; and in 1842 the Canton viceroy, who 
was then engaged with the English, suggested that ‘‘just as Burma was 
allowed to come with tribute after hostilities, so might England be allowed 
to trade at the ports.” This remark is of interest as suggesting that (as I 
have shown) Burma got her trade conceded without having ever been 
beaten by China, or having ever consciously paid tribute or recognized 
China’s supremacy. 
%* aK % * 7 a 
In 1843 the Manchu Annals enumerate Burma amongst the tribute 
bearers. When in Burma, I ascertained that there were good grounds to 
believe this in a measure; that is, so far as the Burmese knew, the 
Emperor wrote first; but the supposed letter is manifestly a Burmese fraud, 
like that of 1833: there is not a line in it which could possibly be Chinese. 
Tharawady’s reply makes it clear that his envoys were accompanying what 
he supposed to be the return Chinese mission. 
a * % * * a 
The Supplementary Annals, which are brought down to 1861, contain 
no mention of Burma, though India and Nepaul are frequently reported 
upon. Manchu rule was not really effectively re-established after the 
Taiping rebellion until after the crushing of Yakub Beg in Turkestan and 
of the Panthay Sultan of Yiin Nan, whose son I met in Rangoon in 1892. 
Burma evidently began to feel uneasy, for it is quite certain that she sent 
an embassy to China in 1874. The King’s (Mendoon’s) reply recites that 
the Panthay rebellion had for two decades (z.¢., 1853 and 1863) put a stop 
to the exchange of presents, but that he had been expecting their arrival 
during 1873; that, during February 1874, an accumulation of letters had 
arrived announcing the accession of 1862, the marriage of the Emperor in 
1872, the retirement of the Dowager Regents in 1873, etc., etc. The 
Chinese envoys or messengers who brought them said that their object was 
to see if the roads were open ; that they had not brought the usual presents 
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this time, but that they would do so in a few months. The King went on 
to say that he on his part would also retain his presents to the Emperor 
until the Chinese gifts should have arrived as promised. But circumstances 
seem to have changed his mind, for in November, 1874 (just when the 
Margary expedition was at work) Mendoon wrote to say that, “as the 
roads are now re-opened, we have thought fit not to await the arrival of 
the Chinese presents.” Accordingly the Burmese mission started, as usual 
under the care of the Bhamo chief, by the ‘T‘ieh-pi Kwan route, and it was 
from this point that the Burmese escort turned back. The death of the 
Emperor caused the Burmese envoys a little delay, but they duly reached 
Peking in September, 1875. A Burmese escort again met them on their 
return at T‘ieh-pi Kwan, and by September, 1876, they were once more in 
Mandalay. 


During the reign of Thibaw, 1878-85, there were no official communica- 
tions of any kind between China and Burma, but according to the Chinese 
newspapers the Keng-hung chief, to whom the King of Burma had given 
a daughter in marriage, kept up intrigues with Thibaw with a view to 
getting rid of British influence: there was no difficulty about carrying on 
this intrigue, for Garnier had ten years earlier found the Burmese and 
Chinese residents in Keng-hung harmoniously working together. 


The Convention of 24 July, 1886, provides that “ Inasmuch as it has 
been the practice of Burma to send decennial Missions to present articles 
of local produce, England agrees that the highest authority in Burma shall 
send the customary decennial Missions, the members of the Missions to be 
of the Burmese race.” 

It appears clearly from the particulars above given, extracted direct from 
the Manchu Annals and from Captain Burney’s account, that the “ cus- 
tomary decennial Missions ” were always preceded by similar Missions from 
China, bearing presents ; and that if by any deception China has been 
misled to think otherwise, so also the King of Burma has by the same 
deception been led to think differently from China; and the deceivers 
have most certainly been the Chinese viceroys, the Chinese vassal of 
Keng-ma, and possibly to a minor degree the Burmo-Chinese vassal of 
Keng-hung and the Burmese vassal of Bhamo. If China has documents 
to produce, so has Burma. Moreover, there is nothing to show that these 
customary missions to China were ever viewed by Burma in the light of 
tribute missions: on the contrary, the evidence is clear that China was 
thoroughly defeated by Burma all along the line ; that the Emperor was 
anxious to coax Burma to apply for investiture, and that Burma never did 
so. If she did, no doubt the original evidence can be produced. 

The crux of the whole business is therefore the word “customary,” a 
strict construction of which would perhaps have the unlooked-for result of 
bringing Chinese tribute to Burma. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it is scarcely to be wondered at that Thibaw sent no mission to China in 
1883, and that China failed to send her preliminary presents to Burma in 
1893. 
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THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF SYRIA AND 
BGyPt.* 


By J. Kennepy, B.c.S. (RET.). 


In a recent number of this review and now in our issue of July last, some 
interesting details were given of taxation in the South of India in the 11th 
and 18th centuries a.p. It may be worth while to compare them with the 
accounts given in the Kitab ul Kharaj of Abu Yusuf—a work published 


‘with a commentary at Cairo in 1873. The book deals with the taxation 


and revenue procedure in force in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia during the last 
two centuries, and also contains many extracts from older authors. For 
the most part it is an undigested farrago of facts—much like an Indian 
“ dastur ul a’ml ”; but it is relieved by an occasional touch of humour, and 
contains much noteworthy information. The revenue system in Syria and 
Egypt is virtually the same—due allowance being made for numberless 
local variations. 

Geographical and historical peculiarities give Arabia a different character ; 
and it is the especial home of the Bedawin who according to the author 
are born to be the plague of the tax-gatherer, for one can neither catch 
them, nor squeeze anything out of them when caught. Arabia therefore 
has more or less a system of its own. 

The land-tax is of course the backbone of the revenue. It is levied on 
inhabited sites, and on waste lands used for sports or any other purpose. 
But the bulk of the tax falls of course on cultivated land, and like almost all 
taxes, is payable in money or in kind. On small plots the tax is sometimes 
as low as one-fourth: but everywhere else two-thirds of the produce are 
legally due: and the tax had been exacted with such rigour in the east of 
Syria that large tracts of country had become desolate. The method of 
assessment is not described, but it must be purely arbitrary, judging by 
what the author says elsewhere. The burden of the tax is not lightened 
by the method of its exaction. The village sheikh is responsible for the 
whole, and left to apportion the amount ameng the villagers. With that 
the Government has no concern. In times of famine the land tax is 
suspended merely, not remitted, and the arrears have to be paid in full the 


* We insert this interesting and suggestive paper by Mr. J. Kennedy, a retired Indian 
Civilian, as a corroboration of Sir Frederick Goldsmid’s comparison of Egypt a hundred 
years ago. The above paper seems to us to be not only interesting in itself, but also 
suggestive as a comparison, zvfer alia, between Egypt as it was a short time before the 
English occupation and as it is, presumably, now, though its author, concerned only with 
the consideration of a native revenue system, does not enter on current politics. This 
paper appropriately follows ‘‘ two retrospects of Egypt” (of 150 and 80 years ago) which 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid contributed to our last October number. The present adminis- 
tration of Egypt has been discussed in this Review from native Egyptian, British and 
French standpoints, but we can scarcely, as yet, affirm that the question has, hitherto, 
been exhaustively treated from a purely academical and objective standpoint and abso- 
lutely apart from national or other preconceptions, however unconsciously held.—Zd. 
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following year. Arrears, I may remark, have always been the bane of 
Oriental revenue systems ; they accumulate from year to year without limit 
of time—so that a man may be, and sometimes is, called on to pay for 
balances which accrued in a former generation. In Arabia there is no 
land tax except on land artificially irrigated or improved. 

In addition to the land tax the cultivator had formerly to pay in many 
places on the means of irrigation. Moreover when the cultivator takes his 
grain to market, he has to pay again. There are not only taxes on all 
kinds of food, says the author, but now they begin to tax all manner of 
luxuries. According to an older writer, Muhammad Ibn Yusuf, almost 
everything in use was taxed. There were taxes on shoes, on clothes, on 
arms: taxes on almost everything imported into or exported from the 
country, transit duties on goods passing through a town or district ; taxes 
on strangers who resided more than a month. There are taxes on donkeys 
and mules, horses and camels, taxes even on dogs, “ which are hard,” as 
one may well believe, “‘to realize.” A man servant pays as much as a 
donkey, a female servant only half. There are taxes on money, an income 
tax, a license tax. The tax on marriages along the Red Sea littoral 
amounts to one-fourth of the dowry, and people escape elsewhere to be 
married. Then beside the Government taxes there is the mosque tax, 
which the keepers of the mosque collect ; they ought to.pay it over to the 
Government, but much of it disappears “in ways known doubtless to them ” 
but untraceable by the Government officials. The mosques also pay a tax 
on every lamp beyond 22 which they burn. There are never more-than 22 
(Abu Yusuf plaintively remarks) when the tax-gatherer pays his visit. 

From these taxes certain things used to be exempt. The lands attached 
to mosques ought to pay nothing to Government ; and in former days in 
Syria the descendants of the Prophet, and especially of Fatima were free. 
Now all must pay, although they are still entitled to a refund of one-third 
of the taxes they have paid, but, the author adds, they rarely get it. 

Taxes are enforced by stripes, imprisonment, or the attachment and 
confiscation of goods. In Bagdad the merchant used to receive one stripe 
for every “atl” of merchandise he tried to smuggle. Imprisonment was 
a common punishment for defalcation: but, says Abu Yusuf, the defaulter 
flies the town or the country, or he turns into a different person and gives 
a false name. If the defaulter’s goods are seized, they invariably turn out 
to be the goods of some third party. By these means numbers of men, 
according to the author, live from year to year in Syria, without paying a 
piastre. 

The shifts to escape taxation are numberless and the peculation great, 
for the Governors generally appoint their own servants to collect the taxes. 
Moreover, all the taxes, with the exception of the royal, or war tax, are 
payable in kind ; and the opportunities of fraud immense. The merchants 
smuggle their goods out of the country by night or despatch them by some 
roundabout route, or the defaulters disappear when the tax-gatherer goes 
his rounds. For all these things there are sovereign remedies. According 
to Abu Yusuf two principles should always be borne in mind. If a mer- 
chant makes a smaller return than he should have done, charge him for 
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what you suspect to be the full amount. If the defaulter absconds, then 
those who have already naid must make up the deficit. 

The Bedawin are of _..ous in the author’s eyes, the Europeans are 
troublesome, but the Sunnis are the worst offenders. For there is a party 
among them which declares that true believers should pay no taxes at all 
except for the service of Allah, and ventures to quote the Koran in its sup- 
port. The author brings irony to the aid of theology and logic to combat 
such an absurd proposition, and triumphantly shows that the chief sup- 
porters of the theory are those who, being in charge of mosques, do not 
wish to pay any taxes. 

In the system I have sketched everything appears at first sight arbitrary, 
and Abu Yusuf himself significantly hints that in many cases the method 
of realizing the revenue is known to the tax-gatherer alone. But custom 
puts a limit upon tyranny, and a wise governor acts upon the maxim of the 
Emperor Tiberius, who told the Prefect of Egypt that he wished the sheep 
to be shorn and not skinned. Two principles, however, appear to me to 
underlie all the Muhammadan systems of revenue with which I am ac- 
quainted. The first is to tax necessaries in preference to luxuries because 
such taxes are the most profitable to the State and the hardest to evade. 
The second is the enforcement of joint responsibility—a principle which 
is enforced not only in the case of the land revenue but also of every tax. 
A third rule—the exemption of true believers from taxation—did not in 
practice survive the first century of the Hegira. And the objects on which 
the revenue is expended have been usually twofold—the service of the 
army and the service of religion. Religion, as a rule, has got much the 
worst of it; and the mosques of Cairo have probably benefited as much as 
the fellahin by the new régime in Egypt. 
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JAPANESE MONOGRAPHS. 


By Cuar.otre M. SALwe,, M.J.s. 


V. “ON FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE JAPANESE.” 
FRom the worship of ancestors, which has ever been the prevailing religious 
system—amounting to a creed with the Japanese—originated that careful- 
ness for their dead, which was expressed in many very remarkable cere- 
monies. In most countries the methods resorted to by different nations 
for preserving the beloved remains of those who in life were closely asso- 
ciated, exhibit both thoughtfulness and individuality of feeling. As a 
contradiction to this remark comes into our minds the Persian idea of the 
Towers of Silence, on the summit of which the corpse was reduced within 
a few hours to a fleshless skeleton by the hungry inhabitants of the air, 
and where even that portion of the form was quickly and stealthily hurried 
out of sight through a dark perpendicular shaft into a well, so as not to 
pollute the mother earth around the charnel tower. During life every 
unmarried Japanese child is under the control of its parents, and no step 
could be taken without their sanction. It was the duty of a son to be 
present at the death-bed, and those who neglected this act of filial devotion, 
or who were even prevented from attending on this sad occasion, were 
burdened with remorse for tHe rest of their lives. This duty was impera- 
tive, and it was part of the education of every male child to be thoroughly 
instructed how to behave under the misfortune of losing a parent, and in 
all etiquette to be observed connected with the obsequies, according to 
rank, riches, title, age, and other particulars. 

The period between death and burial was regulated to different lengths 
of time, and according to the circumstances of the death, There were 
curious laws that could be indulged in for concealing, for a time, the 
demise of the master of the house, if he held a high office. This was 
resorted to if any debts had been contracted which the family could not 
pay off at once. The master’s death was concealed from publicity, in 
order that his salary might be drawn as usual, till a sufficient amount had 
been accumulated to wind up his affairs ; also that the son might take up 
his position as head of his late father’s household untrammelled by troubles 
of a pecuniary nature. 

This concealment was termed zaydean, and during this period the family 
life went on as usual. The law only sanctioned this proceeding till the 
creditors were paid up, and then the national or provincial prescribed 
customs were carried through without further delay. Before the living were 
resigned to part with the dying relative there was a custom of calling loudly 
to the departing spirit, on the supposition that unless it had already travelled 
too far on the unseen way to take heed, there remained a hope of reunion. 
Again, a mother on losing an infant of tender age would, ere giving it up 
to the grave, write upon the palm of the little hand the ideograph of its 
beloved name, with the prayer that another infant might be raised to them 
to bear the desired term of endearment. 
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As a rule, the funeral ceremonies were as follows: The first sign of 
mourning observed in the household was made evident by everything being 
turned upside down, and wearing apparel inside out. Then the female 
members of the family absented themselves to mourn in secret, whilst 
minor duties devolved upon a priest, who took up his stand beside the 
corpse. Here, as in so many other Japanese instances, comes in the 
Egyptian custom of resigning obligations to the religious members of the 
community. While the women retired to weep in concealment friends 
performed certain sad offices, one of the party being installed at the 
entrance of the house as doorkeeper, to attend to callers, clad in cere- 
monial garb, peculiar to the occasion. When relations issued invitations 
to attend the funeral, even the offices of digging the grave and bearing the 
body thither were assigned to the family guardian, relative, or friend. 

So long as the house contained the corpse it was considered impure ; 
and no visitor was allowed to cross the threshold, only to offer condolences 
in person to the acting porter or gatekeeper. 

Directly the soul left the body, the work of veneration was manifested 
by careful washing and dressing. The body was placed in a sitting posi- 
tion, with the head resting on the knees, in a box or tub-shaped coffin of 
pure white wood. This shell was then placed in an earthenware vessel of 
the same type, just large enough to allow the wooden box to fit tightly 
into it. , 

The grave was well lined with cement, inorder to make it damp-proof, 
and every method that could be adopted for preserving the remains of the 
deceased was put into force. The body was clad in white, in the dress of 
a pilgrim ; and upon this white garment the priest generally wrote some 
sacred or mystic ideograph of his own selection. Before the coffin was 
finally sealed up, a wallet was placed round the neck of the dead contain- 
ing three vim, or copper pieces of money. These three 777 were provided 
to pay for the transport across the River of the Three Roads, for there is 
a belief that an old woman waits for the toll of these coins—if she is not 
paid, she deprives the dead of their grave clothes and hangs them up on 
trees out of their reach. A ball of crystal, emblematic of space, into 
which the soul is ushered, often accompanied the dead to their resting- 
place. Some outward and visible proof of a wife’s devotion to her husband 
that she never dared to express during life found expression at this crisis. 
Lafcardio Hearne tells us how women who wished to remain faithful to the 
memory of their spouse would sever their beautiful tresses—a Japanese 
lady’s greatest personal adornment—and lay them across the knees of their 
beloved dead, in token that depriving themselves of their highest personal 
charm, they would never accept the love of another husband. Flowers 
were freely used at funerals, sometimes in single specimens, sometimes 
made up into symbolic arrangements. 

The funeral procession of those in high life was composed of many 
mourners, and was arranged as follows: The cortege was headed by torch- 
bearers piloting priests, who carried sacred books, incense, and other 
religious paraphernalia. Then followed servants with lighted lanterns 
suspended on long bamboo poles, furnished with strips of white paper. 
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These papers were inscribed with sacred sentences. The coffin was raised 
upon a bier, enshrined within another chest, or casket, the lid of which 
was dome-shaped. This was made of compressed paper, somewhat 
resembling the substance known as papier maché. A garland of sacred 
flowers was suspended over the dead from a long pliant pole of ¢a&i or 
bamboo. Immediately behind the coffin walked the nearest friends of the 
deceased, forming a special bodyguard over the relations. According to 
custom the male relatives preceded the ladies, who took part in the proces- 
sion, surrounded by female friends and servants, not following on foot, but 
in covered palanquins, called nord mono. 

Wending their way slowly to the Aakada, or cemetery, they there were 
received by other priests, whose duty it was to conduct the last sad office of 
placing the body to rest in the grave. While the service was in progress, 
and the remains lowered, music of a solemn and peculiarly weird nature 
was rendered by means of striking copper basins, called 4070 or d6r6, with 
bamboo sticks. Before leaving the cemetery all present entered their 
names in a room, answering somewhat to our vestry, set apart in the 
temple for the convenience of the mourners to report themselves. The 
nearest relative returned thanks to all who had attended and discharged their 
respectful and filial duties to the deceased. The slips of white paper bear- 
ing the names of each mourner were carefully collected, a list was made, 
and bound securely together. On this occasion the writing began from the 
left-hand corner of the page, contrary to the usual form of caligraphy. 
Incense was burned before the family shrine, as well as by the graves, and 
during this burning no notice was taken of the priests, or reverence shown 
them. 

Everything used at this ceremony was white—white coffins, white 
garments for the dead and the mourners, white flowers, and white robes 
for the priests. The headgear of the women was of white floss silk, and 
the men carried swords muffled in white cloth. If the body was to be 
cremated it was the brother of the deceased who lighted the torch for the 
funeral pyre in order that no stranger’s hand should participate in the work 
of veneration and duty. This elaborate code of etiquette referred only to 
the upper classes; simpler rules were observed for those in humbler 
stations of life. 

It is also recorded that anciently funerals were oftentimes conducted at 
night, and even secretly. Though the Japanese are very careful of their 
dead, yet is the thought of death and corruption of the body very repugnant 
to them, so that when a member of the household died the body was taken 
quietly away and interred under cover of the darkness, In high-class 
funerals, therefore, lanterns were indispensable, and the number was re- 
gulated according to the rank of the deceased. These lanterns were carried 
on poles, which were eventually arranged round the open grave while the 
service proceeded. The lights in them were left to exhaust their supplies 
of oil in the cemetery. This ancient custom explains the presence oi 
lanterns that are carried in a similar way at funerals in open daylight. 
These accessories are large, and are, like all other things used, white and 
without ornamentation. 

M 2 
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Though the Japanese have but little fear of death, the subject is rarely 
referred to, and on certain occasions the word sfz, which also stands for 
other expressions, must never be uttered. People are never spoken of as 
dead, this would be contrary to their religious training, but they are spoken 
of as 0 rusu, absent, or as okakure, in hiding. 

After death, if the person had distinguished himself, or had filled an 
important position, he received a new and posthumous name, by which he 
was henceforth remembered at the family shrine, particularly at the Festival 
of the New Year. But not only after death was a new name adopted ; on the 
occasion of any special event in a man’s life, this curious and somewhat 
perplexing custom was permitted to be put in force. In the earliest days 
of Japanese history it has been stated that a barbaric custom existed of 
burying alive the servants of princes with their dead masters ; later, how- 
ever, this practice was amended, and they were permitted to kill themselves 
at the grave before a certain number of persons. In either case this 
prescribed self-sacrifice was stipulated for at the time of hiring. But in the 
reign of the good Emperor Swinin these terrible customs were set aside. 
This monarch would not sanction such cruel obligations, and desired that 
some means might be substituted whereby representations should stand 
proxy for the living. It has been said that the origin of all pottery dates 
from the clay effigies then modelled and substituted for living men and 
horses. Earthy substances were moulded by the potter and then dried in 
the sunlight. These inventions caused the application of the art to be 
accepted later on, and very soon utensils of the plainest shapes, undecorated 
at first, were used by the inhabitants of the islands. These people after- 
wards discovered the means of embellishing their wares by the aid of 
chemical and metallic oxides, and since that time their pottery has reached 
its zenith of perfection, universally prized for its beauty and originality. 

Nomi-no-Sukume was the inventor of the earthenware figures that were 
buried round nobles instead of their living retainers. In the reign of the 
Emperor Suinin B.c. 29 a.D. Nomt-no-Sukume of the province of Jdzumo 
wrestled ‘before his Emperor with Zayema-no-Kehaye of the province of 
Yamato, who was killed during the tustle. This was the origin of public 
exhibitions of wrestling (of which mention will be made hereafter), and this 
added to the fame of the potter. The same custom of burying slaves with 
their masters was also practised in the Philippine Islands. It was per- 
mitted for the same reason by the Egyptians, who considered it imperative 
that persons of rank should be escorted to the other world by those 
qualified to discharge any work required in a future state of existence. 
The worship of ancestors is also recognised in the Philippine Islands, and 
genius, as well as courage and example, found many admiring devotees. 
Old people about to die chose remarkable and conspicuous spots for their 
burial ground, chiefly places near the shore, or elevated sites on rocky 
ground, in order that fishermen and sailors should be reminded of their 
religious obligations. 

A hakaba or Japanese cemetery presents a striking appearance. It is 
generaily situated on a spot chosen for the beauty of its surroundings, as 
well as solitude. It is kept in good order by the priests, whose duty it is 
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to preserve neglected graves, and supply them with flowers, food for the 
dead, and other necessary appointments. Symbolic stone monuments or 
hakas, gray with moss and lichen, are everywhere conspicuous, interspersed 
as thickly as they can be with tall and slender strips of wood, used as 
tablets, on one side of which the priests inscribed an appropriate quotation 
in Sanscrit, and on the other the dead man’s name, in whose honour they 
are placed, in Chinese characters. These lathes are called Stodata, and 
have always five notches cut out of their edges. The word Zoéa or Stobata 
is of Sanscrit origin, and is a corruption of Stupe or Zope. The stone 
monuments which mark the resting-place of men, are composed of five 
symbolic pieces: the ball on the top, the crescent, the pyramid, the sphere 
and the cube, typifying Ether, Air, Fire, Water, and Earth, while the 
notches on the Zoda in front of the monument represent the five parts of 
the Sefito or tombstone. As soon as the Haka or monument is erecied, 
a Stobata is thrust in behind the tomb; at the end of seven days another 
is contributed, and this must be repeated every seven days for the space 
of 49 days, and afterwards at longer intervals of a year, three years, and so 
on for the term of one hundred years, the act of reverence being carried 
on by succeeding generations. In course of time these tokens of tender 
remembrance become weather-stained, and need to be replaced. 

Beside the style of monument mentioned, there are other patterns 
equally significant and symbolic; stones with many angles are set upon 
pedestals, scooped out to receive water, and to hold incense. The custom 
of providing food and drink for the dead is extremely ancient, the belief 
existing that their spirits partake of the moisture drawn up into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. These tombstones are also provided with recep- 
tacles of bamboo for holding flowers. 

The graves are placed as near as possible to each other, those of the 
priests are alone distinguished by larger and taller stobata or haka. A 
Japanese cemetery when stirred by the wind presents the appearance of 
undulating white waves, the fluttering of white love and prayer offerings 
resembling the restless foam of an incoming tide, on a field of white iris— 
the flower of victory. 

The festival of Bon matsuri in honour of the dead, the market day 
whereon all things could alone be purchased for use at the festival, and 
the solemn Bon odori or dance that terminated this beautiful ceremony, 
have already been described. Suffice it to say that while perpetuating the 
worship of ancestors and the memory of their dead in the true spirit of 
the national creeds, the people of the Sun land leave nothing to be desired 
to establish their sincerity and devotion. 

While on the subject of death and funerals, a few remarks may here be 
set down upon the light manner in which the Japanese regarded suicide, 
or death by self-destruction. Notwithstanding all that has been written 
concerning marriage as it existed in Japan, there is no disputing that these 
Orientals secured the love and devotion of their wives to a degree which 
is neither anticipated nor attempted in this country. The story of the 
gentle Adzuma, sung by Sir Edwin Arnold, is no exaggeration of the 
fidelity inspired by the heroes of the Far East. The brave knights of 
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medizval Japan have won some of the noblest wives that have ever lived. 
History recounts how many devoted women risked their lives for lover 
and lord, or died to accomplish some self-sacrificing intention. The 
distinction existing in most Oriental countries between man and woman, 
did not in any way obliterate the fidelity which was paramount in the 
heart of a true and unselfish wife. We have not as yet attained to a full 
or perfect understanding of this nation, with whom the last decade of this 
century has brought us into such friendly contact. 

When two faithful hearts were passionately attached, it too often 
happened, that all hope of the marriage being abandoned through the 
intervention or refusal of parents or guardians, such devoted lovers, by 
mutual consent, decided to die together rather than disobey those in 
authority over them. Suicide for love is not unknown among Christians, 
but there is something which appeals directly to our sympathy, in the calm 
unflinching way which led these Eastern lovers to carry out their mournful 
resolution. 

When the fatal hour arrived, they wrote farewell letters to those who 
had wrecked their lives, couched in language of filial piety and affection ; 
apologizing for the possible grief their death might cause, and praying as 
a last request that union being impossible for them in life, they might be 
permitted to rest together in one grave. This request generally found 
favour, and although the corpses were borne separately to the place of 
interment, the coffins were prepared with sliding panels. These panels 
were removed from the inside of each coffin as the bodies were lowered 
into the grave. Suicide for love was not despised, quite otherwise, and 
those who for deeper love and respect to parents could give up all hope of 
earthly happiness, were held up as examples of dutifulness to be remem- 
bered henceforward with all due appreciation. 

These voluntary deaths were accomplished with the aid of dirk or 
kosuka, a weapon allowed to be worn by all the samurai, or fighting men 
of Japan. Although the woman would sometimes perform the deed 
herself, she generally suffered her lover to release her by his own hands. 
If the pair desired a watery grave, they bound themselves together with a 
long white funeral scarf and leapt from some bridge in a lonely mountain 
pass, and thus put an end to their sorrowful and unsatisfied existence. 

When a daughter was about to be married, it was the custom for her to 
leave her father’s house on the evening before the wedding, and to be 
carried by relatives out of the home of her childhood as one dead. She 
was attired in the white garments of a dead person, and immediately after 
her departure the house was purified as though death had claimed her for 
his own. In point of fact the girl was from that moment considered dead 
to her home, and her own parents. Never again might she seek their 
counsel, or their protection, she was given away, cut off as a branch to be 
grafted and flourish in a new and distinct abode.* 


* Books consulted: “Japan and the Japanese,” Translations from the Dutch, 
Klaproth’s “ Japan,” “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” ‘‘ Lafcardio Hearne,” etc. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 


AT a meeting of the East India Association, held at the Westminster 
Town Hall, on Friday, May 27, 1898, a paper was read by Archibald 
Colquhoun, Esq., upon “The Railway Connections of India and China.” 
The Right Hon. Lord Reay, G.c.s.1., G.C.1.E., in the chair. The following 
among others were present: Sir Lepel Griffin, K.c.s.1., Sir Henry Cunning- 
ham, K.C.1.E., Sir George Parker, Mr. P. M. Tait, Captain Rigby, Mr. Joseph 
Walton, m.p., Kumar Veir Udai Raghubansi, Moonshi Kashi Pershada, 
Mr. J. E. Champney, Mr. A. E. Spender, Mr. A. K. Connell, Mr. T. J. 
Desai, Mr. T. H. Thornton, c.s.1.. Mr. M. N. Thakur, Miss Webster, Mr. 
J. B. Pennington, Dr. P. J. Mehta, Mr. W. E. Neale, General Downes, 
Mr. Lesley C. Probyn, Mr. G. A. Goodwyn, Lieut.-Col. E. Presgrave, 
Ls.c., Mr. Baynes, Rev. Dr. Badenoch, Mr. M. MacFie, Rev. Richard 
Wilson, Mr. A. G. Hubert, Mr. M. D. Vedant, Mr. T. Lees, Moulvie R. 
Ahmed, Mr. C. W. Arathoon, Hon. Sec. 

The CuairMaN: Gentlemen, perhaps you will allow me, before the 
lecturer addresses you, to offer you a few remarks on Indian matters. 
No complaint can be made that the opportunities for discussing Indian 
subjects are insufficient. There is a rapidly growing volume of opinion 
in favour of dealing with Indian problems on strictly non-party lines. 
And looking at the problems which require solution, at their intricacy, at 
their delicacy, we shall require all the wisdom at our disposal. 

The attitude taken up by the Government in its despatch to the Govern- 
ment of India, laying down the principles which are henceforth to guide our 
policy in relation to the tribes, commends itself to all parties, and will—if 
strictly adhered to—prevent fresh complications on the North-West Frontier. 
To those who have contributed to that result a first place must be assigned 
to the Chairman of our Council, Sir Lepel Griffin, whose vigorous pen has 
been wielded to such good purpose. 

Much will depend on the ability and tact of the Political Officers ap- 
pointed to deal with the tribes. It is not enough to lay down a policy. 
You must secure agents capable of carrying.it out, and endowed with the 
gift of inspiring confidence. The personal element enters largely into our 
relations, and is the dominant factor in the preservation of order. I need 
not mention names in this assembly, because they at once occur to us of 
the men who were respected, and who were trusted, and therefore met 
with no opposition. I see no reason why in the future, as in the past, such 
men should not be forthcoming. No doubt the amount of administrative 
work is steadily growing; but of one thing I feel quite certain, that you 
cannot govern India by piling up reports. The most experienced adminis- 
trators we have had considered it their first duty to be accessible to the 
people, and to exercise personal influence. And I cannot better illustrate 
this than by mentioning the title given to a collector in the Bombay Presi- 
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dency by the people of his district, that he was their Raja. To identiiy 
yourself in such a manner with the people that they entertain towards you 
the same feeling as they would entertain towards one of their own native 
chiefs is the highest compliment which can be paid to an official, and 
of infinitely greater value than a vast array of files. You have to 
administer, but you have also to govern. In governing you can only 
retain prestige, to which I attach very great importance, by showing that 
you fully understand the nature of the people whom you govern. We 
hear of prejudices, and we are apt to forget that prejudices are relative. 
What strikes us as a prejudice in the East because it is incompatible with 
our views stands on the same footing as our own prejudices when judged 
by Eastern standards. And it would be easy to point out that in Europe 
the strong prejudices of one nation are not understood by other nations. 
When the representatives of two different civilizations meet, their first duty 
is to take into account this differentiation. So long as such prejudices do 
not interfere with the discharge of your duty, they should be respected. 
You eliminate a disturbing factor, and you increase the strength of your 
administration, because the people know that you will not interfere with 
their prejudices, unless forced by higher considerations of policy. Therein 
lies the secret of your power. Obnoxious measures may be imperative, 
but a wise administrator will discover means for carrying them out with a 
minimum of friction, having satisfied the people that he does not zw##//ingly 
trample on their prejudices. There are other questions which concern 
India, and which Statesmen concerned with the welfare of India cannot 
overlook. The Pamirs treaty with Russia conferred a great boon on 
India. It showed it was possible to come to an agreement with our 
powerful neighbour. And the question arises whether it is not possible to 
come to an agreement with Russia on our respective spheres of expansion ; 
whether we cannot continue to discharge our civilizing mission without 
coming into conflict—a conflict which must necessarily be accompanied 
with great evils, and delay the progress of civilization. The interests of 
India and the interests of our own country are identical. And we may 
well ask whether in this case also prejudices cannot be overcome by 
statesmen in both countries if they approach the great issues which are at 
stake in a courageous and unprovocative manner. Another problem which 
almost seems to baffle economists is the question of Indian currency. 
There again no party issues are involved, and the Government in appoint- 
ing Sir Henry Fowler to preside over the committee have shown that 
they desire an impartial inquiry ; and meanwhile we need not anticipate a 
verdict on which the prosperity of India depends in a large measure, 
because the development of trade and industries cannot be continuous 
without a stable currency. 

The development of Indian trade and Indian industries and Indian 
agriculture must at all times be a chief concern of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and we can only deplore the fact that their means are so limited. 
Encouragement can be given in many ways to private effort by wise legis- 
lation, and by removing obstacles. In all countries technical education is 
now being organized, and we cannot in India neglect the exigencies of 
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international competition and the splendid openings which India gives us. 
Among the most recent and best works on India we may congratulate Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert on having given us an invaluable treatise on Indian law. 
It will be of the utmost use to Indian legislators and administrators. 
There still hangs over India the dark cloud of the plague. Only those 
who have had to grapple with it know what a dire calamity it is; we are 
indebted to thei for the energetic efforts with which they have un- 
ceasingly tried to conquer it ; and we can only assure them of our cordial 
wishes that they may succeed, and that means may be found of crushing 
it. Let me conclude by saying that we owe our best thanks to those who 
in the past year have read such interesting papers at our meetings, and by 
asking others to prepare papers for our next session. 

I now have very great pleasure in calling on Mr. Colquhoun. I do not 
think Mr. Colquhoun needs any introduction. His knowledge of everything 
connected with the question which is now so prominently before the 
country, our relations with China, is well known to all of us, and there- 
fore I shall simply ask him to address you. 

Mr. CoLquHoun then read his paper (see p. 35). 

Mr. WALTON, M.P., said: I have listened with the greatest possible 
interest to the paper which Mr. Colquhoun has given to us to-day. When we 
have regard to the fact that the market of the Chinese Empire is the only 
great market in the world in which up to now we have had an equal 
right to trade with all nations outside the British Empire, that that 
great Empire contains probably over 300,000,000 of population, the ques- 
tion of British interests in China is surely the most important foreign 
question that we could as a nation have to consider. I am glad that Mr. 
Colquhoun is pressing the question upon the attention of the commercial 
classes and the general public throughout the country of the importance of 
joining our great Indian Empire With the Chinese Empire by a railway. 
Surely there is no railway project that could be advocated of so great im- 
portance as this, when you remember that at each end of that railway you 
have a great Empire containing 300,000,000 of population. I am well 
aware that this railway to connect the Indian Empire with the upper 
reaches of the Yangtsze Kiang Valley has to traverse a very difficult 
country, but surely no engineering difficulties ought to be allowed to stand 
in the way of the construction of a line of such enormous advantage to 
this country. There is to my mind a grave danger of the French getting 
right ahead of us in regard to the tapping of the trade of Southern China. 
They have completed their railway system in Tonquin to the Chinese 
frontier. They have already obtained from the Chinese Government a 
concession authorising them to continue that railway in Chinese territory, 
in the direction of the upper reaches of the Yangtsze Kiang ; and at the 
present moment I believe they have expeditions in Yunnan surveying and 
endeavouring to ascertain the most practical route for that railway to go. 
What I have tried in the House of Commons to press upon the present 
Government is the necessity that we should awaken to the fact of what the 
French Government is doing, in order that we may also secure access to the 
trade of South-West China from our Indian Empire. The French are 
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levying a heavy duty upon all British goods that are passed through Tonquin 
into Yunnan. They, as we read in the correspondence on Chinese affairs, 
violently protested against the opening of Nanning, on the West River, as 
a treaty port, thereby, it would appear, seeking to compel us to send our 
British goods over the Tonquin railways, and to have them subject to this 
tariff imposed upon them by the French Government. Not only did they 
do that, but quite recently we find that they also protested against England 
receiving the right from the Chinese Government to connect British 
Burma with the upper valley of the Yangtsze Kiang by railway. And 
this despite the fact that in January, 1895, they concluded an agreement 
with England under which it was stipulated that we should enjoy 
equal rights and privileges in the Chinese provinces of Yunnan and 
Szechuen, and further that each Government engaged to use its influence 
and good offices for this purpose with the Chinese Government ; and yet 
we find that notwithstanding this the French have opposed us in the way 
I have indicated. What I think ought to be pressed still further upon the 
present Government is the necessity of really pressing more strongly than 
they appear to have pressed hitherto for the right to construct this railway 
and other railways that appear desirable in British interests within the 
Chinese Empire, seeing that Russia, Germany, and France have already 
got practically all the concessions they have asked for for railway construc- 
tion within that Empire. We are to have a deputation from the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce to Lord Salisbury on the 14th of June. I have 
been asked, as moving the resolution at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, to make one of that deputation. 
What we need is not to have one association only pressing these important 
questions upon the attention of the Government, but all the associations, 
such as your East India Association especially, also co-operating in putting 
the necessary pressure upon the Goverhment to make them take action in 
the interests of British trade. I saw that the figures in regard to British 
trade with China submitted some little time ago by my friend Mr. 
Colquhoun had been called in question. It is not the question of what 
the British trade with China is to-day, but it is the possibilities of develop- 
ment of the future that we have to take into account. We know that our 
trade with the Indian Empire is only half a crown per head of the popula- 
tion per annum at present, but we also know that if we develop India as 
we ought to develop it by railway extension and otherwise, there is a 
possibility of increasing our trade enormously. So in the case of China 
we know that wherever Russia, France, or Germany acquires predominant 
control over any territory the wide world over British goods are excluded 
by protective tariffs; and although we are told that we have certain 
assurances from those Governments that our rights will not be interfered 
with, yet certainly we are hardly able to credit that that will be the case ; and 
I believe that as they acquire influence, slowly, but surely, perhaps, when 
the proper time arrives those protective duties will be put on British goods 
entering those parts of the Chinese Empire where they have that pre- 
dominant influence,*to the permanent disadvantage of British trade. This 
question of British interests in China is not a party question. I believe 
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that Her Majesty’s Government, if they were to pursue a strong, just, and 
wise policy} strenuously and consistently, would have the support of a 
united nation at their back. (Hear, hear.) Either no protest should be 
made at all, or we should maintain the protest. If we are not prepared to 
maintain protests, then we ought to strive by friendly negotiation to hit 
upon some arrangement under which the interests of this country will 
suffer as little as possible. I am glad to be able to say these few words on 
this question, because I take the greatest interest in it, having travelled 
through British Burma right up to the Chinese frontier with the special 
purpose of gaining information as to the possibilities of commercial 
development, not only in British Burma, but by the connection of British 
Burma with China. There is no question at present so vitally affecting 
British trade interests in the future as this. We know that whereas thirty 
or forty years ago we had practical supremacy in the markets of the world, 
to-day foreign nations are able to manufacture for themselves what we 
used to supply them with, and by reason of this fact, and also by the 
erecting of protective tariffs against British goods, we are more than ever 
dependent, and will be in the future, upon the markets of the world, where 
we have an equal right to trade with all other nations. How just a policy 
it would be of Her Majesty's Government to demand an equal right to 
trade throughout the Chinese Empire, when we remember that throughout 
the whole world-wide British Empire we give to the trade of all nations 
equal rights with ourselves! I submit that that policy is not only a policy 
that is vitally important to the future prosperity of this country, but it is a 
just policy, a policy on which the Government would have the united 
support of the whole nation, if they determined to hold by it, and push it 
forward in every possible way. (Applause.) 

Sir Henry CuNNINGHAM: With regard to what Mr. Colquhoun has 
been saying about the Red River and Nanning, and the extreme import- 
ance of it, may I, as one who is interested in Eastern banks and the trade 
of Hongkong, say that I regard that as of immense importance, and that 
those who are beiter able to speak with authority on the subject than myself 
do regard this concession of the sphere of the Yangtsze Kiang as being, 
I have heard it said, the greatest concession that has ever been made in the 
East to English commerce? How far that is endangered by the possible 
advance of Russia from the North I confess seems to me a somewhat 
remote speculation. Russia has a great deal on her hands in the North. 
It requires, of course, most anxious watching, and possibly more robust 
treatment than the subject has hitherto received. As to the South, and 
the importance of that trade going seaward, and going from the coast into 
the interior by the Yangtsze Kiang, there is, I think, no doubt that an 
enormous sphere is open to British trade, and that the serious apprehen- 
sions which those who watch the course of English commerce naturally 
entertain may to some extent be alleviated by the prospect of opening the 
province. It is a matter which gentlemen like yourselves, who watch the 
statistics of trade, cannot observe without grave anxiety, that whereas 
year by year Germany and Belgium make enormous strides in proportion 
to the trade of the world at large, and whereas America is bounding for- 
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ward at a rate that is really almost inconceivable, as it would seem from 
the statistics of British trade, the exports year by year and month by month 
appear to be a dwindling quantity ; and if you take the proportion of British 
trade and the proportions of other nations in the foreign commerce of the 
world, you will find a still more startling decline of the British compared 
with the large figure at which it stood some time ago. I entirely agree 
with the observations of Mr. Colquhoun as to the feelings that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech inspired in all Englishmen, and in the sincere hope 
that these deputations which are approaching the Prime Minister may 
receive, as I have no doubt they will, considerate and respectful attention. 
(Applause. ) 

Sir LePEL GriFFIN: Gentlemen, I had no intention of speaking to-day 
at all, although I had persuaded my friend Mr. Colquhoun to give us this 
lecture, and am very pleased to give him one word of acknowledgment, 
not only for the pleasure but for the instruction which he has given to us. 
I am, nevertheless, glad to have an opportunity of responding as Chair- 
man of this Association to an invitation of Mr. Walton to join in a depu- 
tation of Chambers of Commerce to Lord Salisbury next month on this 
exceedingly important question. I think that if he would allow the 
Secretary to that deputation to write a formal note to this Association, 
we should be very glad to give it our adherence, and support to any 
reasonable and temperate protest against neglect of or apathy on this 
question, which is all-important to-day. With regard to Mr. Colquhoun’s 
most interesting paper, which of course on an occasion like this he 
only read in part, and thereby omitted a great many of the most inter- 
esting and important parts of it, I would only say from the papers which 
he has before written on the subject, and from observations in his paper 
to-day, it would seem that the railway communication from Upper 
Burma into Yunnan is not altogether the easy and profitable under- 
taking which it certainly seemed to me a few years ago. The more the 
question is looked at, the greater the difficulties seem to become. The 
utter change in the political situation has certainly made the attack on the 
trade of China more feasible from the seacoast, and from the mouth of 
the Yangtsze Kiang than from the railway line from Burma into Yunnan. 
At the same time, that railway must eventually be made from Mandalay 
to the North—to the head waters of the Yangtsze. That is obvious: 
whether in five or ten years is a matter of very little importance when we 
are dealing with the whole future trade of the world. It has to be made 
to meet lines which will be driven inward from the sea. As to the 
impertinence, the insolence of the claim of France to prevent our 
driving railways from Burma into the heart of China, supposing that 
the Chinese Government approve of such a step, I think it is really 
almost impossible for Englishmen to understand, or to listen to it with any 
tolerance. I do not think that Englishmen would permit any Government 
of theirs to listen for a moment to such a claim on the part of France. At 
any rate, if such an idea is entertained by any Government of either party, 
I trust that Englishmen are still men of such a nature as they were in the 
old days, and would very quickly undeceive them as to what is generally 
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thought in the country of such a pretension. No doubt France would like 
to exclude us not only from China, but from Africa, and any other part of 
the world where she could set up a hostile tariff against us; but at the 
same time that claim is not one we are prepared to admit. And while we 
give equal rights to every other nation, we are certainly determined to 
maintain our own rights unimpaired. 

Mr. Watron: I should be very pleased to convey to the Secretary of 
the United Associations of the Chambers of Commerce the expression of 
feeling that we have just heard, and will take care that some communi- 
cation is sent to the Secretary of the East India Association. One of the 
strong points that we wish to press upon the Government is the lines that 
are being pushed down South from the North of China, especially a line 
that I questioned the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs upon 
last Tuesday evening. It is reported that the French, Belgian, and 
German, and the Russo-Chinese Bank are negotiating a concession to 
connect Pekin with the Upper valley of the Yangtsze Kiang, that Foreign 
control over that line of railway is assured, and that the capital will be 
entirely found by those seeking the concession. I asked whether the 
Foreign control assured would be on the same lines as the Foreign control 
over the Trans-Manchurian railway. The reply was that the Government 
had no information up to the present in regard to the matter, but that they 
had telegraphed to Sir Claude Macdonald making: inquiry on Tuesday 
morning last. I also asked whether that line of Railway coming down 
under those conditions would not be a violation of the arrangement 
recently entered into with China in regard to the provinces abutting on the 
Yangtsze Kiang river. I hope that joint action will be taken by the East 
India Association and the Associated Chambers of Commerce, as well us 
the China Association, and other important bodies. 

Mr. ConNELL: Some remarks which have fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Walton, and also from Sir Lepel Griffin, rather make me feel it a duty asa 
Member of the Council of this Association to enter my protest upon one 
point. I am allin favour of British Trade, and of British Railway enter- 
prise, and of a robust British Policy. But when I hear that this deputation 
is going to propose to Lord Salisbury, among other things, that this railway 
should be made from Burma across this very difficult mountainous territory 
into Yunnan, I want to know whether that deputation is going to propose 
that the Indian Government should pay for that Railway, or guarantee 
the capital of the Railway, or whether British Merchants, and British 
Engineers, and British capitalists are independent and self-reliant enough 
to supply that capital, or that guarantee, and not, as they have done in the 
past when they want further facilities for British trade and British enter- 
prise, to go to the Indian Government, and ask India, impoverished by 
famine and bad trade, and burdened with necessary, or unnecessary frontier 
military expenditure, and whether we, as an Association, are going to ask 
the Government to request that Country, and its Indian Exchequer, to pay 
for this difficult and costly Railway, or to guarantee the capital to be 
raised. I certainly, for one, would protest most warmly against that. It 
is British trade which is going to be encouraged. Mr. Walton spoke of a 
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railway connecting 300,000,000 of population in China, and 300,000,000 
in India ; but if you go to the West of Burma there is a barrier between 
Burma and India, and that railway will not connect the 300,000,000 of 
population of China with the 300,000,000 of India directly, but it will 
connect the 300,000,000 of China with the whole British Empire trade and 
shipping. 

Mr. MouLviE RaFFIUDDIN AHMED thought the remarks recently made 
by Mr. Chamberlain were the key to the situation. After the Japanese 
War the partition of China was made between three European powers. 
That was the time for England to join the combination, or to make an 
alliance with Japan. If there were a war had this country any allies? Mr. 
Chamberlain had spoken of the United States, but they must remember 
there were many difficulties before Her Majesty’s Government could adopt 
a vigorous action. Mr. Chamberlain had said that the different parts of 
the empire should unite, and it would be a good thing if that could be 
done, for the trade, not only of these islands, but the trade of India 
would be materially benefited. He entirely favoured the theory put 
forward by the lecturer that there should be a railway between Burma 
and China. 

Mr. Goopwin desired to say a few words as an Engineer who had 
travelled in the East, and been a good deal in China. He desired to im- 
press upon them the extreme importance of fostering trade, especially 
manufacturing trade, with the Chinese Empire. It was a Country of vast 
resources, and could take all that they could possibly give them. The 
Chinese merchant was in his opinion a fine honourable man, and it was 
only the high class Officials who were unscrupulous. The Chinese 
merchants would not hesitate to find money for improvements if they felt 
that that money was properly invested. He would strongly urge that this 
Country should fight for its rights. They had all the coaling stations, and 
the time would not be found to occur again when the auspices would be so 
favourable. 

Mr. Barnes thought it had not been clearly stated by Mr. Colquhoun in 
what direction the trade was to go, and on this subject he would like some 
information. 

The CHarIRMAN : I only rise to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Colquhoun 
for this exceedingly interesting paper. Undoubtedly he speaks with great 
knowledge and experience on this subject. We are all very much indebted 
to him, especially at this time, when expert evidence is of such great 
value. 

I can only say that this question of our relations, especially of India with 
China, is one I have not only for the last six months, but for several years 
considered as of paramount importance, and that I felt regret that so 
many other subjects were attracting the attention of the Government, 
which seemed to me of much less importance than this subject. I am led 
to make a general observation. The great evil—and I believe it is an 
evil to which Sir Lepel Griffin has on several occasions called attention— 
is that we have not what may be called an Asiatic Department in our 
Public Offices, which deals with questions, not only when, but before they 
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20 arise, and which would act as an Intelligence Department. You are well 
en aware that all armies in Europe now have an Intelligence Department in 
of Hy which plans are prepared for any contingency which may arise. 
ill , want above all things is that we should not be exposed to surprises. 
id Government is only really strong which is never surprised. (Hear, hear.) 

We had better take a leaf out of the book of Russia. What is the 
le feature of Russian policy which is most striking? That Russian policy 
Se proceeds along direct lines. ‘They know exactly where they are going, and 
rS. i, they do not lose sight of their objective, which is by no means mysterious. 
an If once you have a clear objective, and do not deviate from that objective, 
[r. then you will be strong, and you will prevent other Powers—I lay great 
er stress upon that—from crossing your path. What is wanted now is that 
pt the Government should lay down very clearly what is its objective. 
of have such confidence in the strength of this Country, and I am well aware, 
be y what is the opinion held abroad as to the strength of this Country, that I 
ia believe if once you have laid down “ That is my objective ” you will not 
ut meet many Foreign Cruisers across your course. But if you have no 
na positive objective, if all foreign Countries know that you have not made 

up your mind where you are going, then arises a weakness which I con- 
id sider a source of very great danger, because you will be forestalled. 
n- With regard to the very important point mentioned by Mr. Connell, 
ly I quite agree with him that this is a question of imperial Policy sar 
st excellence, and that where you have questions of Imperial Policy you must 
1€ deal with them out of Imperial Furids ; and that where there is a doubt 
aS whether an undertaking benefits India even remotely, but where un- 
se doubtedly it benefits the Empire—in such a case you must give India the 
lt full benefit of the doubt. (Hear, hear.) I should not be prepared to 
1S make India contribute to such undertakings; but if they are of vital 
id y importance, I cannot for a moment doubt, that where every day most 
30 speculative schemes are launched and attract capital, for schemes which 

really do affect British interests, the money will be forthcoming, if Govern- 
in ment does not withhold its countenance. I beg to move a vote of thanks 
1€ to Mr. Colquhoun. This was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. CoLqguHouN: With your permission I will occupy a few seconds in 
in + reply to several points which have been raised. First with regard to one 
at point made by Mr. Walton to the effect that in considering the questions 
‘d of our interests in China how imperfect that consideration must be if we 
at only think of what the trade is to-day, I would beg you to bear in mind 

that when I recently raised this question, as I have done wherever possible, 
th feeling that. it was the duty of a man like myself who had knowledge of 
rs that part of the worid to impart it to his Countrymen; and when my 
30 { Figures were contested by men like Sir Robert Giffen what did he say ? 
t, He said in effect: The Trade with China is not so important as you are 
d told ; it is not so many millions ; it is so many millions less. 
in trade done by the whole British Empire, by Canada, and Australasia, and 
a South Africa, and all the different possessions abroad with that Country ; 
ir it is only what passes from the Manchester warehouses through the Board 
y of Trade Records in London. Can you conceive anything more petty, 
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more absurd, or a more narrow way of looking at British interests abroad ? 
Mr. Walton has told you that the way to estimate our interests is not 
simply to look at what they have been in the past, or may be to-day, but at 
the magnificent future, the magnificent margin which exists in the market 
out there. As a proof I ask you to recollect what the master of the school 
of which men like Sir Robert Giffen are mere disciples, Cobden, said forty 
years ago in the House of Commons. He talked of the miserable trade of 
China, and he predicted that there would never be any expansion of that 
trade. It was a perfect impossibility, What are the facts? Between 
1856 and 1896, that miserable trade, although that Country remained still 
absolutely unopened, expanded from under ten millions to over forty 
millions. 

Regarding the question of the Railways from the North Mr. Walton has 
properly drawn your attention to the grave danger of those Railways that 
are being driven down South. When I was in Pekin last year I had occa- 
sion to know a great deal of what was going on. I was there when this 
so-called Belgian combination, which in reality was a French combination, 
engineered by the French Minister, and supported @ eutrance by the 
Russian Minister, almost succeeded, almost had secured the control of 
20,000 miles of trunk Railways over the whole of the Chinese Empire. 
Fancy what that would mean! ‘They almost had the thing signed, and it 
was stopped. It‘was stopped by a combination of three Ministers going 
to the Chinese Government, and protesting in the very strongest terms 
possible—in effect saying ‘ We will not permit this to be done.” And 
those three Ministers were, who? The English Minister, the German 
Minister, and the United States Minister, who automatically you may say 
closed in and acted together. That is the combination that we ought to have 
to-day. That must come about in the future. We have an object lesson 
there. Mr. Connell has raised the question about by whom the Railway 
is to be made, and so on, and Lord Reay has I think most admirably dis- 
posed of that. There can be no question in a case of this sort as to where 
the support is to come from. For years I have pressed this question upon 
the Country, and fifteen years ago when such a suggestion was received as 
the most absurd and impossible idea I came forward and said this ought 
to be built by the Mother Country ; it ought to be an Imperial project. 
Of recent years our Home Government, who considered such a question 
as absolutely beyond all considerations, have come to this: that they are 
to-day building a railway of 650 miles to Uganda. Surely, in the name of 
common-sense, if this Country thinks it good business to build railways of 
that length to the breezy uplands of Uganda, it is worth the interests of this 
Country to connect two Empires numbering 650 millions of the human 
race. Mr. Connell spoke of Lord Salisbury. He is the one man in this 
Country who has persistently advocated this very line. He sanctioned the 
survey of this line 35 years ago, and again ten or fifteen years later pressed 
its being carried into execution ; and not two years ago he returned to this 
old idea of his, and recommended this very line, to the Country—what he 
called the inside track, or the back way to China. 

Mr. Baines asked as to where the trade was to go. Perhaps I did not 
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make it clear, as I intended to, that in the connection of two waterways 
like the Yangtsze, with its three thousand miles of water, and the Irra- 
waddy, with its 12 or 15 miles, and in the connection of two Empires of 
350 millions, and 300 millions of population, it really hardly seems to me a 
question to admit of deciding beforehand as to precisely the divide whence 
the trade will go one way or the other. This is what has been fatal to this 
project. The people in Shanghai have always been wishing to know that 
the trade would come. down to Shanghai ; the people on the Indian side 
have wished to know that it will all go down to India. That is not the 
way to regard an Imperial project of this sort. It must be looked at from 
a comprehensive point of view. We must look upon the water communi- 
cation on one side, and this railway on the other as complementary, and I 
think we can with confidence hope that any connection of that sort must 
work out a favourable result for the trade of the Country. 

As regards the question of Nanning and the South you all know that we 
have been assured more than once, especially by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that under these so-called Concessions which we have re- 
ceived from China British ships can be taken everywhere, to the remotest 
recesses of China, as he called it, to every riverside village, hamlet, and 
station in that Empire. Is not this the time when we ought to apply that 
test to this other question of the West River? Should you not test it in 
this case at Nanning, which we demanded should be open as a treaty 
port? The French have used their influence so far as to make it im- 
possible. Is it not on this waterway that the test should be applied, and I 
say also with force? 

I beg in conclusion to ask you to join me in returning a very warm and 
cordial vote of thanks to Lord Reay for the very kind manner in which he 
has presided ; and not only for the manner in which he has presided, but 
for the very exceedingly wise words he has addressed to us—words that 
ought to be weighed by every man who has the real interest of India and 
our possessions in the East at heart. (Applause.) The proceedings then 
terminated. 


The annual meeting of the East India Association was held on Friday, 
May 27th, at the Westminster Town Hall. Sir Lepel Griffin, kK.c.s.1., was 
in the chair. The ?resident of the Association, Lord Reay, G.c.s.1., G.C.LE., 

"was present and took part in the discussion and the routine work. Among 
others present were Sir George Parker, Mr. T. H. Thornton, C.s.1., D.c.L., 
Mr. Lesley Probyn, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. A. K. Connell, Mr. P. M. 
Tait, Kumar Veer, Udai Raghubansi and Munshi Kashi Pershada. Lord 
Reay proposed the election as a member of H. H. Sultan Aga Khan, k.c.s.1., 
and Sir Lepel Griffin proposed the election of Munshi Kashi Pershada. 
They were both unanimously elected. The report and accounts were 
adopted and passed. The President and the three retiring members of 
Council, Sir H. S. Cunningham, k.c.1.£., Sir Charles Elliot, K.c.s.1., and 
Sir G. S. V. Fitzgerald, k.c.1.£., were unanimously re-elected. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE NATU BROTHERS. 
It is with sincere pleasure that we hear by telegram from Bombay of the 
release of the Natu brothers. It will be remembered, in connexion with 
the recent disturbances in that Presidency, that these two gentlemen were 
detained by the police on suspicion of complicity in the riots. It cannot 
be denied that a good deal of superfluous severity has marked the con- 
ditions of their incarceration ; for they have been confined in separate 
gaols and have not been permitted to see the members of their families. 
This, considering that they‘were merely imprisoned on suspicion, and had 
not been brought up for trial before a Court, is surely sufficiently drastic 
and crude, in view of the Act of Habeas Corpus, and we may hope, for 
the sake of our prestige in the Dependency, that such cases are not of 
frequent occurrence. The apparent injustice of the whole proceeding in 
the case of these gentlemen is shewn in the fact that now, after some 
months’ detention in an Indian gaol, they are both released. One of these 
gentlemen has held high and responsible positions as an officer of the 
Government, having served as an Honorary Magistrate and Commissioner 
of the city of Poona. They are not of the riff-raff of Bombay, but gentle- 
men of position and influence. They belong to an ancient and well- 
known Hindu family who have always been known for their loyalty to our 
Crown and Government. As long ago as when the Mahratta dominions 
were acquired for the British from the Peshwa, the Natus rendered im- 
portant aid to the Government of India, and later on their services have 
on repeated occasions received acknowledgment from eminent Indian 
statesmen. They have ever been attached subjects of the British, and 
have taken active honorary part in the public administration of the city in 
which they have resided. Clearly, if such men as these fall at any time 
under suspicion of disaffection to the Government, they should not too 
hastily be assumed to be guilty, their detention by the Department of 
Police should not take place without properly authenticated information, 
and they should be brought up for trial as speedily as possible. Instead 
of this, it appears that they have not even been informed as to the charges 
on which they have been imprisoned. We do not hesitate to say that 
under no well-ordered system of Government ought such a state of things 
to be possible, and that whoever the parties may be who are responsible for 
this most grave miscarriage of justice they ought to be placed on trial as a 
disgrace to the Administration. If such instances of mal-administration 
are possible in the case of gentlemen holding the high social position of the 
Natu brothers, who have the power of employing counsel and setting the 
law in motion, who shall say how much of crass injustice is done by the 
police in the case of persons of obscure position! We are glad to see that 
some of the Anglo-Indian newspapers have taken this matter warmly up, 
and that the wife of the elder of these gentlemen has sent home a Petition 
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to the House of Commons, asking that attention may be given to the case 
of her deeply-wronged husband. We are also glad to see that under the 
combined influence of Press and Petition, the Government of India has 
at length been led to see the error that has been perpetrated, and that on 
the roth of May these gentlemen were set at liberty. We shall doubtless 
hear more of this case later on, and in the meantime we hope that the case 
will be remembered in future for the better conduct of those who are 
responsible for our national prestige in our foreign Dependencies.—B. 


PANDIT KISSARI MOHAN GANGULI. 


A petition has been presented to Mr. A. J. Balfour on behalf of Pandit 
Kissari Mohan Ganguli, the Sanskrit scholar and translator into English prose 
of the great Indian epic poem, the Mahabharata, a work which absorbed 
all his energies for thirteen years. It is urged by the petitioners that the 
services rendered to the Empire by the translation can hardly be overrated, 
and that no measure of public recognition would be too great for labours 
so noble and patient as those of Pandit Kissari Mohan Ganguli. He has 
taken from the British Raj and from Western scholarship the shame of 
leaving untransferred to the language of the governing power a rich and 
wonderful mass of ancient poetry containing many veins and nuggets of 
the purest literary gold. He has reaped no reward for his labours, and 
now that old age has come upon him, and with it a serious diminution in 
his resources, Mr. Balfour is asked to recognise his merits and services by 
the grant of a pension from the Civil List. Among those who have signed 
the letter to the First Lord of the Treasury are the Earl of Northbrook, 
Lord Reay, Sir H. Monier-Williams, Sir Edwin Arnold, Sir George Bird- 
wood, Sir Roper Lethbridge, Professor Rhys-Davids, Professor Cowell and 
Professor Neil. 


SHA-SHI. 


The disturbance which has recently taken place here is considered 
of very little importance. The town is a place of call for steamers and 
junks passing up and down the river Yang-tsze. By the Treaty of Shi- 
monoseki (April 17, 1895), “The trade, residence, industries, and manu- 
factures of Japanese subjects are under the same conditions and with the 
same privileges and facilities as exist at the present open cities, towns and 
ports of China.” The rights, thus acquired by the Japanese, accrued by 
the “ most favoured nation” clause, to the subjects of other powers having 
treaties with China. The port, by decree dated September 26, 1896, was 
declared open, and was actually opened on October 1, 1896. The customs 
and business commenced at once, without any disturbance. The native 
population is estimated at about 70,000, with a considerable floating 
population. Their houses stretch along the banks of the river to the extent 
of three to four miles. The people are rather turbulent in their habits, 
but the town may yet become very important to commerce on the great 
Yang-tsze Valley, whose surroundings are full of mineral wealth not yet 
touched. 
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THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 

The Chinese papers say that by a new treaty Russia has acquired the 
right to make a railway from Petuna to Port Arthur. What land they 
require China concedes to them. They will work all mines in Manchuria 
without interference on the part of China. Ta-lien-wan is to be an open 
port ; Russia will collect customs dues and duties. After collection Russia 
will pay them over to China. At Tientsin all traders desiring to visit Port 
Arthur must be provided with a permit by the Russian consul at Tientsin. 

The plague is giving trouble at Canton, but the visitation is not so severe 
as it was last time ; the sanitary authorities are preparing to take measures. 

The anti-foot-binding movement looks hopeful in Hunan. Near 
Chengsha, the capital, it is really taking hold of the people. In one 
district only two villages refuse to join in it. A relative of Marquis Tzeng 
is prominent in this most necessary and highly philanthropic movement 
to free Chinese girls from the torture of foot-binding. 

The sale of books published by the Society for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge, Christian and General, in China goes forward rapidly. The demand 
for our books is incessant and always increasing ; the tone at the meeting 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge is highly cheering. Poor 
China! she suffers from her former folly, but she is waking from her long 
sleep. In the future history of mankind, the steady industry of the people 
and their immense numbers will occasion their occupying a position of 
unquestionable importance. 

The abandonment of opium-smoking is now a matter of discussion in 
journals. It is a tremendous evil, but its removal is not impossible. Like 
foot-binding, it will give way, but the abandonment of foot-binding is much 
easier to accomplish than that of opium-smoking. Christianity, however, 
will help China to rid herself of both. 

Shanghai, May 16, 1898. J. EpKrns. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The article “Canada and the United States-—Past and Present—Loss 
by the Treaty of Independence,”* is a very interesting one, but it only in- 
tensifies the idea and satisfactorily proves the fact of the ignorance, 
stupidity, and self-sufficiency of the British Cabinet of George III., to 
whom was committed the care of the British Empire. It was only one of 
the many blunders which they committed, and to which must be attribut: d 
the loss to Great Britain, not only of the territory mentioned in the article, 
but of the whole present United States. 

The southern boundary of Canada was further sheared of a great deal of 
territory from the absolute lack of geographical knowledge on the part of 
the Cabinet at the time. The boundary was to be a certain parallel of 
latitude, and the wiseacre, who decided the question, drew a line across 
the map, not knowing that he was running on a tangent of the arc, instead 
of the arc itself. 

When we know that, in one case in later years, a Cabinet officer did not 
know whether British Guiana was a part of the mainland of South America 
or a West India island, the previous geographical botches were not astonish- 





* See January, 1898, pp. 93-119. 
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ing. It seems to me that, when a man becomes a Cabinet officer, he 
should prepare himself by study for the business he is going to attend to. 
Unfortunately he is, and has been, often put in position by accident, and 
is as much out of place as if you set a blacksmith to mend a watch or 
amputate a leg. 

And the situation, in regard to general ignorance of America, does not 
seem to be materially changed, for when the log of the Mayflower was 
being handed over to the representative of Mr. Bayard, the United States 
Ambassador, the Chancellor of the diocese of London asked if ‘ New’ 
England” was a part of “ Massachusetts,” and the counsel representing 
Mr. Bayard and Mr. Lee, legal secretary to the Bishop of London, were 
neither of them able to answer the question. At this stage of the proceed- 
ings, a representative of the Associated Press came to the rescue by telling 
His Honour the Chancellor that ‘‘ Massachusetts is a part of New Eng- 
land.” 

No one who appreciates the situation can now wonder that, after the 
patience with which the thirteen Colonies—an unlucky number for Great 
Britain—underwent insult after insult from the British Cabinet, the chain 
of loyalty, which was very strong at the time, should at last have broken, 
and the Colonies rushed into open rebellion. If they were sharp in their 
bargain for territory, one cannot blame them ; but one feels disgusted that 
neither the interests of Canada, nor of those who had remained loyal, were 
considered important enough for the British Cabinet to take notice of. 

R. A. SKUEs, 
Late 69th South Lincolnshire Regiment, 
Civil and Mining Engineer, 
U.S. Department Mineral Surveyor. 
Pitkin Colo, Feb. 17th, 1898. 





BIMETALLISM. 


An esteemed correspondent from Colorado writes, in reference to the 
observation on “ Bimetallism” in our “Summary of Events” in our 
October number (page 447) :—‘‘ Of course, the gold Monometallic papers 
are misrepresenting the condition here as much as possible, but Bimetal- 
lism is a very ‘lively corpse,’.and, so far from having collapsed, is getting 
stronger and more lively than ever. India knows well the loss she has 
sustained by ‘money peddlers.’ Silver is the only thing which will give a 
return of prosperity, not only to it, but to the whole world. And if Great 
Britain does not heed the march of events, she may rue the day that a 
coterie of such financiers in London, who have systematically robbed India 
and every place they could for the last 25 years, have been allowed to keep 
silver down for the present. It cannot be kept down, and no legislation 
giving this country further into the hands of such financiers is possible in 
the present Congress ; and when, in 1898, we elect a Lower House favour- 
able to silver,—which we will do,—a Silver Bill, freeing silver from its 
present function as a commodity and making it presentable at the mint 
equally with gold, will go through, and no Presidential veto can or will 
stop it.” 
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And in reference to Mr. Twigg’s article in our April number (p. 236), 
the same correspondent writes: ‘‘ I have read the admirable article of Mr. 
Twigg—viz., ‘The Monetary Crisis in India.’ ‘Gold could not be used in 
India’ is a very significant remark, and he adds ‘to any great extent,’ which 
is superfluous, as any attempt to force gold on India will be futile, and 
result in fiasco, making the disaster now threatening India more apparent. 
Out here in the West, we seem to have no paper money except the silver 
certificate in various sums of $5, S10, $20, etc., and they are sent here 
from the East by the money schemers in order that the East may not see 
them, and so they can tell the stereotyped reply about the 50 cent dollar. 
I have now in my pocket several silver dollars, some paper money (silver 
certificates), and a $5 gold piece, for there is no such coin as a gold dollar 
current. It does not matter, when I go into town to purchase goods, 
whether I offer the $5 gold piece, the $5 silver certificate, or the 5 silver 
dollars, I get as big a $5 worth for any of the three. They are trying 
dangerous experiments in India. They have overturned the village com- 
munity without putting anything in its place. They are attempting to stop 
the natives ventilating their grievances by bridling the press, and now they 
are going to try to force gold on India where silver has been, and will still 
continue to be, the money for ages.” 





PROFESSOR E. B. COWELL, FIRST MEDALLIST OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


In commemoration of the Queen’s Jubilee the Royal Asiatic Society 
resolved to give a gold medal every three years for the promotion of 
Oriental learning. Lord Reay, in the presence of eminent Orientalists, 
has presented Professor E. B. Cowell with the first medal. Lord Reay 
observed that Professor Cowell’s conquests were of a more exalted nature 
than territorial conquests, both on account of their intrinsic value, and 
also on account of the means by which they had been obtained. Not 
only by his writings on both the Pali and the Persian languages, but also 
by his pupils, he had bequeathed to the world a phalanx of young 
Orientalists. We congratulate Professor Cowell on his well-merited 
honour. 


SPAIN AND THE PHILIPPINE INSURGENTS. 


My statement of Spain endeavouring to buy up the insurgents in the 
Philippines, as noted in your last issue (page 426), is quite correct. The 
amount lodged for distribution among the leaders of the insurgents in the 
Banks of Hongkong was 400,000 dollars, but as some of them were not 
satisfied with the mode of distribution, they raised an action at law to 
restrain the Banks from handing over the money to their chief, until an 
arrangement had been agreed upon as to the respective share of each. 
Of course the action of America has resuscitated the rebellion, and the 
insurgents, with the assistance of this dowry, and with arms and ammuni- 
tion from the Americans, and the destruction of the Spanish fleet and 
forts, are likely to succeed in their object. HoNGKONG. 
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MODERN PERSIAN COLLOQUIAL GRAMMAR. 


There is much that is worthy of commendation in the “ Modern Persian 
Colloquial Grammar,” by Dr. Fritz Rosen, lately published by Luzac and 
Co., and I concur with M. Azim, who has noticed it in your pages,* in his 
appreciation of its usefulness to those beginners who wish to study the 
Persian of to-day rather than that of former and more classical times. But 
at the same time I do not quite agree with the author of the work in relying 
so much, as he does in his Preface, on the style of the late Shah’s diaries 
as authoritative on the point of what the language of modern Persia is, to 
the almost entire exclusion of that used in every-day life, as exemplified in 
vernacular plays, such as the Vazir of Lankuran. The three plays, Zhe 
Pleaders of the Court, The Bear that Knocked down the Robber, and 
Monsieur Jourdan and Musta’ali Shdh, published some years ago by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., contained idiomatic phrases, common at all 
events to Tabriz and the northern portions of Persia, which find no notice 
in the dialogues. For instance, it does not appear to me that the universal 
use of the particle Ze or deh before verbs in forming a kind of subjunctive 
mood is sufficiently insisted on, for it is not an uncommon thing to hear it 
prefixed to three or four verbs running in the same sentence. ‘Take by 
way of example the query: “ Does he wish to go and tell him to come 
here ?” which should be rendered: Mikhahad beravad begityad be-ayad 
inja? Again, although the phrase Gum shav, “ Be off!” (literally, “ Make 
yourself scarce!’’), is in one of the dialogues, the equally common one: 
Pa shav, “Get out” (literally, “Get on your feet”), does not occur. Once 
more, the curious manner of inverting the words of a sentence in such a 
sentence as “ What will you do?” (\ikhahid chah mikunid ?), as if it were 
“Do you wish what you will do?” has not been exemplified, although it is 
very common in the plays, and their language must surely be colloquial 
enough. The use of the negative particle ma with the imperative mood of 
verbs is said at p. 42 to be almost obsolete ; it is not so obsolete, however, 
as not to require mention in the dialogue examples. On turning over the 
pages of the plays, the first negative instance of the negative imperative I 
come upon is Dilam-ra khiin makun, “Do not make my heart bleed.” 

On the whole, however, with the exception of the numerous misprints in 
the text, which show considerable carelessness in correction of proofs, the 
dialogues are clear and good, and will convey a very correct idea to the 
beginner of the correct modern idioms of the language. 

The grammatical portion of the work, with the exception of the omission 
of any notice of syntax and prosody, some knowledge of which is requisite 
even for beginners, is a great improvement on that of any grammars I have 
come across, as the rules are wel! and simply explained. The book fills a 
blank that has been long void in the early study of Persian, and deserves 
success. - 

7th May, 1898. A. ROGERS. 


* Vide April, 1898, p. 439. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


CLARENDON PREss ; OxForD, LONDON. 


1. Zhe Coptic Version of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect. 
This enterprising firm has done well to publish the work embodied in these 
handsome volumes. They contain the four Gospels—the first volume in- 
cludes the first two Gospels, and the other the remaining two ; and each 
volume contains nearly six hundred pages of letter-press. Of the work- 
manship of these volumes, from the part of the collator to the part of the 
binder, it is impossible to speak too highly. 

The industry exhibited in the work, as regards the share in it of collator 
and editor, is beyond all praise. We have, first, of all, a well-written 
Preface, setting forth the nature of the undertaking and the method of its 
inception ; then there is a lengthy and very elaborate Introduction ; and 
then follows the Text and the Translation on alternate pages—the Coptic 
being on the one page, and the English rendering of that portion on the 
page opposite, the whole being thus before the eye of the reader at one 
glance. At the foot of each page are very learned Notes, and these occupy 
(taking one page with another) about one half of each page the work 
through. In these Notes the well-known MSS. of the original New Testa- 
ment are referred to according to their recognised designations among 
Biblical scholars—A, B, x, Cod. Sin., etc., etc., and wherever the sense 
of a passage requires it the zpstsstma verba of the MSS. are cited. To the 
scholar these Notes are invaluable, and from a critical point of view are 
the most important portion of the work. They supply the material by 
which the student is put at once in a position to appraise for himself the 
historical value of the readings adopted in the Text. 

The English translation here given is not intended asa rival of any 
of the translations in use among English people ; it is intended, rather, 
as a rendering, as literal as may be, of the Coptic: thus, in the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matt. vi. 11) we have the rendering “Give us our bread of 
to-morrow to-day.” The rendering “Bring us not into temptation, 
but save us from the evil” points, unfortunately, in the wrong direc- 
tion. The clause pioa: pas ard tov zovypov has no reference either to 
the general principle of “evil,” or to any particular “evil” to which the 
suppliant may be tempted: €« tov wovnpot always has reference (when 
used with pvoua: as the verb) to deliverance from a state or condition, or 
from some inanimate or irrational object (such as a trap, a disease, or some 
rapacious animal); but when in such a sentence do takes the place of éx; 
the word zovypds always has reference to some “rational” being. It 
follows that in the clause to which we are now alluding the phrase ‘‘the 
evil’ misses the point, and does not bring out the fact which the Greek 
original so manifestly teaches : the only true rendering of the Greek of the 
passage is “deliver us from the evil one” (the word “one” being not 
printed with the italic letters, as is done by the authors of the Westminster 
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Revision). A careful reference to any good Greek lexicon will be found 
to sustain our remark ; and the rendering thus advocated ought to be 
adopted in every translation of the Scriptures into whatsoever language it 
may be made. 

There is no Index to the work; none, indeed, was needed: but there 
is a good list of “* Addenda et Corrigenda” at the end of each volume.—B. 


CONSTABLE AND Co.; WESTMINSTER. 


2. The Prema-Sagara, translated into English by FREDERIC PiNcorTT, 
M.R.A.S. This is a translation of the late Professor Eastwick’s edition of 
the text of the Prema-Sagara as published by Lallfi Lal in the early years 
of the present century. Lallfi Lal’s rendering of the work from the 
original Sanskrit into Bhasha is far-and-away the best ever produced. 
That rendering has been several times edited by various Hindi pundits, 
and printed at native presses in Banaras and elsewhere. Professor East- 
wick published a translation of his own recension of the text of Lalla Lal ; 
but his translation contained many serious defects, and was carried out or 
what Mr. Pincott believed to be the wrong lines ; and inasmuch as it was 
for a long time cut of print, and there still was a demand for an English 
rendering of the Prema-Sagara, Mr. Pincott prepared the present transla- 
tion, in which he has got rid of the defects of Eastwick’s work, and has 
rendered for the reader a better guide as to the nature and style of the 
work of the great Vyasa, the author of the original work. The purpose 
of Mr. Pincott was to prepare a translation that should be as literal a 
rendering of the text of Eastwick as the English language might admit of. 

The Prema-Sagara is a work that gives the reader ‘a guod;} insight into 
one, at all events, of the aspects of modern Hindvism—Krishna, the hero 
of it, being one of the two deities (Ram is tne other) most cherishéd: py 
the Hindis of Upper India, where the language so beautifully written by 
Lalli Lal is the mother-tongue of the people. On page 6 of his Preface 
Mr. Pincott makes a mistake which it is not easy to account for. He tells 
us that the Prema-Sagara is the celebrated “ Bhagavad Gita.” How a 
gentleman who has read a fair amount of Hindui and Sanskrit literature 
could have fallen into such an error passes comprehension. The best of 
us are liable to err! Mr. Pincott evidently confounded two similar word- 
forms. The Prema-Sagara is, in fact, the tenth chapter of the “ Bhagavat 
Purana,” better known among Hindis as the “ Sukha-Sagara”—as truly a 
work of genius as is the ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” of Milton. 

The resemblance so clearly traceable between the story of Krishna and 
the story of Christ has often led people to infer that there must have been 
plagiarism somewhere: the resemblance is so close as to preclude the 
idea of mere coincidence. It is a question of historical fact rather than of 
religious controversy ; and it resolves itself into a question of the age of 
documents. If it can be shown that the story of Christ was published 
subsequently to the story of Krishna, then the onus proband: rests with the 
believer in the Bible; but if it can be shown that the story of Christ was 
prior to the story of Krishna, then the onus rests with the Hindi. Now, 
it has been ascertained by various European students of Hindd literature 
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that the story of Krishna as related in the Bhagavat Purana dates not earlier 
than the ninth century of the Christian zra. It follows that the imputa- 
tion of “ copying” does not lie against the compilers of the Gospels. 

The work is very well printed, and it contains throughout very valuable, 
learned, and helpful footnotes. Mr. Pincott makes many necessary correc- 
tions of Eastwick’s mistakes, especially in respect of proper names ; and 
altogether the student of the Prema-Sagara (‘‘ Prem-Sagar”’) is to be con- 
gratulated upon having a really trustworthy translation of this interesting 
introduction to the more popular form of the’ Hindfi faith.—B. 


Wm. BLacKwooD AND Sons ; EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 

3. Side- Lights on Siberia, by JAMES YOUNG SIMPSON, M.A., B.SC. 
The author with a judicious, observant and felicitous pen brushes away 
many prejudices with regard to the vast region of Siberia, its exiles, and 
capabilities. A great portion is as yet unexplored, and forms a territory 
forty-four times the area of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with mineral wealth, gold, iron and coal, yet undeveloped. The 
Trans-Siberian Railway, projected by Russia, along a route to Vladivostock, 
to Port Arthur in China, for more than 4,000 miles, will tend to open up 
the whole of this region ; and from its exiles, and settlers, will yet, it would 
appear, produce to Russia a country equal in wealth and industry to what 
Botany Bay and Van Diemen’s Land have done to Australasia and 
to England. Convict labour, prison settlements, and the condition of 
voluntary settlers, with the lakes equal to seas, and great rivers are also 
minutely described. ‘Tomsk, the present capital of Siberia, its educational 
seminaries atrd uyiversity, ane examined and criticized, with many illustra- 
tions of vost-horses, nost-houses, villages and towns, and the various and 
bufmorous ways of drivers,and mhabitants of all classes, from the political exile 
to the humble peasant. As the population under the dominion of Russia is 
by a great majority composed of the peasant class, what is required is, in 
the opinion of Mr. Simpson, education both of that and of the middle 
classes. He sums up as the result of his personal investigations (1) that 
the condition of political exiles is not so bad as has been promulgated ; 
(2) that the terrorist and revolutionary parties in Russia are beginning to 
see the foolishness of their younger days; and (3) that their social con- 
dition and happiness are better in Siberia than at home. This instructive 
volume is accompanied with an excellent glossary, index, and map. 


FISHER UNWIN: LONDON. 


4. A Literary History of India, by R. W. Fraser, tLe. In a hand- 
some volume of some 450 pages, commencing with a well-written Preface, 
Mr. Fraser puts forth a unique work on the religious and inteliectual 
development of India. Though many works have been published which 
touch more or less on the subject—works a long list of which is supplied 
for the benefit of students at the end of the volume—yet never till now has 
the subject been dealt with so specifically and so comprehensively as in the 
work now before us. A man who writes a work on this subject must of 
necessity be dependent upon works already in existence, but though one 
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obtain material from the works of other men, he is not necessarily a 
plagiarist, and though he stand upon other men’s shoulders and see further 
than they, he is not necessariiy a dwarf. Mr. Fraser is a man of long 
experience, profound research, and proved ability. He is a man of wide 
reading, accurate learning, keen sympathetic insight, and an unusual degree 
of intellectual comprehensiveness. 

It is not possible in the space available to us to put forth such a review 
of the work as its merits deserve ; and indeed with the utmost scope we 
could not do it adequate justice. It deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a 
unique position in that fast-increasing literature which has been suggested 
and inspired by that land of weird mystery. Commencing with the hitherto 
unsolved problem of the precise origin of the Aryan races and of their 
geographical cradle, he traces through the early Vedic period the various 
steps which led to the eventual settlement of one branch of those races in 
the lands north of the Vindhya range. Mr. Fraser gives in due order the 
names of all the distinguished thinkers whom India has produced, states 
what literature owes to them, and traces with masterly hand the part they 
severally played in the formation of Indian methods of thought. His 
acquaintance with the contents of the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the 
Puranas, and the Gita, together with the earlier products of Indian genius, 
puts him into a position to point out to us what in them is history and 
what is romance. The essential question of the rise and spread of 
Buddhism and of Jainism comes in for judicial treatment and skilful analysis. 
After the thousand years of the ascendancy of Buddhism, we are shewn the 
steps by which Brahmanism regained its position and by which modern 
Hinduism was formed. Members of the Brahmo-Samaj deny that 
Brahmoism is one of the phases of Hinduism ; but they have to explain 
the awkward fact that Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the illustrious founder of 
Brahmoism, continued to the last moment of lifea Brahman. Mr. Fraser 
shews the part which the great Raja took in founding that important move- 
ment, and does ample justice to the part taken in the development of it by 
his admirable successor Babi Keshab Chandra Sen. In connexion with 
Buddhism Mr. Fraser discusses the never-ending problem of the Buddhistic 
connotation of the words “ Atman” and “ Karma.” In connexion with 
the nature and origin of the religion of the Sikhs we have an interesting 
account of Guru Nanak and the Adi-Granth; while the parts played 
severally by Tamarlane (‘‘ Taimur-lang”), Akbar, and the followers of the 
Arabian prophet are calmly delineated in the spirit of the dispassionate 
historian. 

We must, however, in simple justice add that while the style of writing 
is highly praiseworthy, the composition is in many places faulty and 
even ungrammatical: Mr. Fraser was evidently more concerned about his 
facts and his reasoning than about his form of expression. Moreover, he 
has usually in this work adopted the excellent plan of indicating the long 
vowels in Indian names,—an aid most important to his non-travelled 
readers ; but this is carried out with such little regard to regularity that 
such readers will be continually bewildered as to which is the pronunciation 
they ought to follow. These, however, are blemishes which Mr. Fraser will 
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know how to deal with in later editions. And while we are on the fault-finding 
tack “we may remark that we do not entirely admire the English spelling of 


words in which our old friends “a, , CEP, and x 


occur. Not one English reader in ten thousand will pronounce the form 
“‘Candra ” correctly: every uninitiated one would pronounce the first syllable 
of this as he would pronounce the first syllable in the words “ candy ” and 
“candle,” and thus would render himself a laughing-stock to every school- 
boy in India, and an enigma to every ploughman. We are quite aware 
that the fiat has gone forth of late from the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society that so it should be: but it is incorrect nevertheless ; and the said 
fiat will be disregarded by all who are capable of forming an opinion of 
their own on such a subject. Mr. Fraser is too great for such self-con- 
victed weaknesses. 

We have noted a great deal more which we intended to say about this 
important contribution to the history of our great Dependency and its 
peoples. But we have already exceeded our allotted space. With one 
remark, therefore, we will close. Mr. Fraser speaks (p. 144) of “ Asoka, 
the Constantine of Buddhism, whose life and deeds have, strange to say, 
found no place in the ‘ Rulers of India’ series.” It may be hoped that the 
task of providing so very important a desideratum will be entrusted by the 
enterprising publishers of that Series to Mr. Fraser himself, whose claim for 
competency for such a task is, as we believe, fairly established by the works 
that have already issued from ‘his pen. B. 


5. Paul Kruger and His Times, by F. REGINALD STATHAM. Mr. 
Statham cannot be congratulated very heartily on his recent contribution 
to the mass of books on African subjects. Anyone who takes up the 
volume in the hope of finding a careful study of a remarkable life will be 
disappointed, because the author can scarcely write a page without touching 
on current controversy. The work is polemical, not historical. The 
author traces the history of the Kruger family (whose ancestor came from 
Germany to Cape Town, in the service of the Dutch East India Company, 
in 1713), but little can be discovered of the President’s ancestors except 
their names. The Krugers took a prominent part in the Great Trek, and 
Mr. Statham sketches with considerable ability the conditions under which 
Paul Kruger grew to manhood : the stern struggle against savages in a wild 
land, the life of physical activity tempered by ardent piety. But the 
greater portion of the volume is taken up with the history of the South 
African Republic, whose independence was acknowledged in the ‘Sand 
River Convention ” of 1852. Unfortunately the history of this Republic is 
almost as full of contentious matter as the history of Ireland. The early 
years of republican life were marred by several civil wars, in which Paul 
Kruger took a prominent part. At last a fairly coherent state was built up 
beyond the Vaal. Of these years (reaching roughly from 1850 to 1880) 
Mr. Statham has much to say. He treats Dr. Theal’s works as his chief 
authority, but when Dr. Theal chronicles any fact not altogether creditable 
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to the Boers, Mr. Statham omits to reproduce it. It is, of course, impos- 
sible to write a life of President Kruger without devoting much space to 
the Annexation of 1877 and the subsequent war. But Mr. Statham’s 
history is capriciously eclectic: he chronicles the battles of Laing’s Nek 
and Majuba, while he ignores the defence of Pretoria, and is silent about 
the treachery by which Commandant Cronje induced the surrender of the 
British garrison of Potchefstroom. The policy of Sir Bartle Frere is mis- 
represented, and a perfectly absurd parallel is drawn between Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone and Dr. Jameson. On the other hand, Mr. Statham presents 
the case of the Pretoria Government against the Uitlanders and their 
friends with considerable skill, and thus the latter part of the book may 
be recommended to those who wish to hear the other side. ‘An Apology 
for the Transvaal” would be, we think, a more fitting title to the work. 





GRANT RICHARDS; LONDON. 


6. Versions from Hifiz: an Essay in Persian Metre, by WALTER LEAF. 
This is an endeavour to convey to English readers the thoughts of Hafiz 
in twenty-eight of his Ghazals translated in the metres of the original, a 
most difficult task, and one foredoomed to a certain extent to failure, for it 
is only by transposing words to positions differing from those they hold in 
the Persian, by occasionally omitting portions altogether, and even by 
mistranslating others, that the translator has to some extent come near his 
ideal. It is on the whole a fair attempt to accomplish a difficult, to our 
ideas even an impossible, task, and as such is one to be commended. It 
would be out of the question to criticise in a short article the performance 
in twenty-eight odes, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
examining afew ofthem atrandom. Let us take the firstto hand. No. I., 
which from its general style and other considerations that will readily occur 
to those who read it in the original, we concur with Rosenzweig and others 
in not reckoning among the Ghazals. 

In the first place the metre placed at the head of the translation does not 
correspond with that of each line of the song, as, for instance, with the 
fifth, which would have to be transliterated with an extra and unwarranted 
syllable after the third word in each line to make it fit in. 

Bar t hijat(a) kai khitri—Gar nd mitdam(a) mdi khitni. 

In the second place dz in the second line should be ddeh. Bij 
means “ see,” which could not be translated “ fill,” whereas d/deh is “ give,” 
which is correct. Zazéh, again, is the transliteration of the word that 
means fresh, and not ¢@za. The last word, moreover, is not da-nii, but 
ba-ndo. 

In the third place the translation of the third couplet is : 

“ Sit, well-pleased, in a secluded spot : 
Sound thy harp for an hour (or awhile),” 
the latter line being entirely omitted in the translation before us. 

The translator says that in the rendering of quantity he has been content 
to follow accent ; that he has regarded stressed syllables as long, unstressed 
generally as short. Is this statement borne out by his constantly taking as 
long the unstressed “7,” the sign of the genitive case? Take the very first 
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line of Ode IV., where the unaccentuated syllable connecting “ d7/” and 
mara (the heart of us), which must be read short, as dié/-t-mara according 
to the quantities given at the head of the ode, has to be read dil-i-mara. 
Take, again, line 3 of the same Ode, translated 
** Ho, Saki, pour the wine-flask dry ; in Eden’s bowers we ne’er shall find 
Musalla’s rosy bed, nor streams of Ruknabad’s delightful lea.” 

What is rendered “ wine-flask”’ is really “the remainder of the wine,” 
corresponding with the Persian d/az-i-baki, which, according to our trans- 
lator’s method of scanning should be Maz7-baki. Now the diphthong 
“mai” could never be short any more than the connecting “ #,” the sign 
of the genitive case (7.¢., the wine of the remainder) could be long. 

The translator has thus clearly not carried into practice his theoretical! 
method of rendering of quantity, and it is no apology to say, as he does at 
page 12 with regard to short syllables, that the whole matter reduces itself 
to a compromise, when right and wrong can only be decided by the ear in 
practice, and are not to be settled by rules in books. A short “2” in 
Persian can never be made long, nor can a diphthong ever be made short. 
whatever may be the position the syllables may occupy, or whatever stress 
a foreigner may consider he has a right to lay on them. 

Putting the question of scanning on one side, and without going further 
into that of actual mistranslation, these versions are a nearer approach to 
Hafiz’s style than any other we have yet come across, and at all events 
there are not, that we have discovered, such palpable mistranslations as 
Miss Lowthian Bell’s saiit-;-hazdrén (the voice of the nightingales) as ‘‘a 
thousand voices,” simply because 4azér means a ‘thousand as well as a 
nightingale. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON ; LonDon. 

7. Every-day Life in Turkey, by Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. Many books 
have been written hitherto on Turkey by people who have travelled 
perhaps only a month or even less in that country. These narratives are 
consequently not exempt from errors and wrong impressions. Mrs 
Ramsay’s book, on the contrary, shows that she is thoroughly acquainted 
with the people and the life in Asia Minor. She not only understands, 
but also sympathises with those Turks, Armenians, and Greeks whom she 
describes so well. Moreover she lived on friendly terms with them, and 
managed very often to get useful information. Thus she proved to bea 
most valuable companion to her husband on his travels through Asia 
Minor in search of antiquities. She bravely shared with him all those 
hardships which are incurred in travelling on horseback in a country 
where good roads and hotels are unknown. In most cases they were 
dependent on the hospitality of the inhabitants, and where that failed they 
had to rough it, and take things as they came. They seemed, however, to 
think nothing of privations, being wholly wrapt up with the object of their 
journey, so much so, that in reading Mrs. Ramsay’s book, one cannot but 
envy them for their enthusiasm. 

It was but right that their researches should at last be crowned with 
success : for ¢iey were the fortunate travellers who, to speak with Ernst 
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nd Curtius, discovered, in the heart of Phrygia, the prototype of the lions which 
ornament the famous gateway of Mycenz. But the culminating point of 
the book is the interesting discovery of Avircius Marcellus’s tombstone, in 
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ge 
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] a Turkish hammam ! (bath). Its well-preserved epitaph is dated as early 
as 200 A.D., being the earliest authentic document that alludes to the Virgin, 
thus giving evidence of the high position she held at that time in the early 
” Christian Church. The saint’s tombstone was subsequently presented to 
1S- ( the Pope, for his jubilee, by the Sultan Abdul Hamid. Mr. Ramsay’s p 
ng object of discovery now occupies a place of honour in the Lateran Museum, ig 
zn amongst the early Christian antiquities. For further details of this interest- “2 
ing discovery, we must however refer to the book itself. Mrs. Ramsay’s Ped 
‘al book is certainly one of the most interesting that has been written on e r 
at Turkey. L. M. R. 
. LIBRAIRIE DE FIRMIN-D1poT ET CIE.: PARIs. 
— 8. La Route du Tchad du Loango au Chari, by JEAN Dysowskl, and : 
ae illustrated by Madame Paule Crampel and Messrs. E. Loevy, Montader, 
i Clement, and Bineteau. This work is a valuable addition to Colonial 
literature. It is beautifully printed with fine illustrations and a good map. 
er Africa, that dark continent, of which so much has been said in these last 
- ) decades, and of which so much more has still to be found out, offers a ie 
= wide field for European investigation. The aim of Jean Dybowski’s expe- : 
“ dition was to join the expedition, Crampel having left a year before, and “ 
in who had conceived the plan to go up the Congo and the Oubangui, to f 
‘ penetrate the regions near the Tchad, and finally to establish, if possible, 
a connecting link between the French possessions of the Congo and Algeria. 
| Jean Dybowski’s mission, moreover, was to establish French influence in 
those countries that divide the river Oubangui from that of Cesari. He 
™ was fairly well assisted by the French Government, but owing to unfor- 
od tunate coincidences the expedition seems to have been left often without 
— the necessaries of life and had to encounter all sorts of hardships and 
i. adventures. Although often meeting with hostile feelings amongst the 
ed natives, Jean Dybowski generally succeeded in making friends with them 
is, in the end, by offering and exchanging with them, white beads for their 
an goods, consisting chiefly in various kinds of food. One may almost state 
“a that these ‘‘ white beads” (ferles blanches) gave invariably a free passport 
- to the expedition and its chief, and that whenever these were presented to 
"a the various tribes of the Ouaddas and Takbas, etc., they gave up resistance 
ie and were delighted like children over their beads. Near Brazzaville, whilst 
ry Dybowski was organizing a féte amongst the natives, the sad news of the 
ne massacre of Crampel and his men reached him. Irresolute at first, he 
ey finally resolved to continue his way northward and to trace, if possible, the 
ran murderers and save the prestige of France. In spite ef the remonstrances 
cic of those who were afraid that he should meet with the same fate as Crampel, : 
at owing to the hostility of the Soudanese Mussulmans, he courageously con- 
tinned his way upwards. Near El Kouti the massacre had been per- vee 
‘th petrated, and indeed one of the murderers was found and put to death : 


others made their escape when the expedition advanced ; in fact most of 
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the villages had heen abandoned from fear by the natives. Crampel’s 
body, moreover, was found. He was buried with some of his men who 
shared in his ill-fate, near a rock, hitherto called by the French Pic Crampel. 
Very soon after this sad episode, the health of the courageous leader of the 
expedition gave way, and he had to give up his post before he could reach 
the Tchad. 





Luzac AND Co.: Lonpon, 1808. 

9. A Manual of Sanskrit Phonetics, by Dr. C. C. UHLENBECK, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Amsterdam. This is a translation by the author of his 
Dutch “ Handboek der Indische Klankleer” (Handbook of Indian Pho- 
netics), with alterations and additions. It is a lucid, handy and com. 
prehensive review of the subject, so arranged as to form an admirable 
text-book for the study of Aryan Comparative Philology. It is perhaps to 
be regretted that the author has omitted Lithuanian and Slavonic, and has 
made only scanty references to Iranic and Celtic. It may he, as he says, 
that these groups are not so generally studied as Greek, Teutonic and 
Latin, but they often (especially Lithuanian) supply forms which are of the 
greatest value for deciding difficult points of Aryan sound-lore. The only 
other objection that can be urged is that in some of the most obscure and 
knotty questions instead of stating the case fully, reference is made to the 
writings of other philologists, which may not always be accessible to the 
student. Grimm’s and Verner’s laws are assumed, not explained.* The 
work is thus more suited for a text-book to be used in a class or lecture- 
room, where the references and the points which are taken for granted 
rather than explained, can be orally supplied by the lecturer, than for 
private study. As a class-book nothing more excellent, or more thoroughly 
up to date, can be imagined. JoHN BEAMEs. 


COMMITTEE OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND; LONDON, 1897. 

10. Zhe Life of Saladin, by BEHA-ED-DIiN (1137-1193 A.D.). This volume 
concludes the series of translations issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 
Society. The translation is edited and annotated by Sir Charles Wilson 
and Colonel Conder, and has been carefully compared with the original 
Arabic by the latter. 

The author of this biography was born in 1145 A.D. at Mosul, and became 
a teacher in the Nizamieh College at Baghdad. After making the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, he visited the Siltaén Yisif (Salah-ed-din), who was then besieging 
the Christians at Kaukab, and was appointed to be Kddi-el-‘Askar (Kadi of 
the Army), and Aakim (Magistrate) of Jerusalem, and served the Sultan, 
and his sons after him faithfully, until his death which occurred at the 
advanced age of ninety. The work is divided into two parts. Part I. 
describes in eight chapters his character, and Part II., consisting of 182 
chapters, narrates the changes of fortune he experienced and gives the 
history of his conquests. Born in the citadel of Tekrit, in 1137, of which 


* The comparatively recent discovery of the middle gutturals, and the recognition of 
the true position and relations of the palatals demand a fuller exposition than is here 
given, and the same may be said of the question as to the priority of the more varied 
vowel system of the European language groups over the simpler system of the Asiatic. 
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his father, ‘Ayiib, was governor under the Seljiiks, Salah-ed-din appears to 
have been early attached to the principles of Islim, fond of hearing the 
Kuran read, and the recital of the traditions, and often whilst so engaged 
would burst into tears. The author, who constantly accompanied him, 
describes his zeal for the Holy War, his patience, his invincible courage, 
justice, moderation, and profuse generosity. Under his uncle, Asad-ed-din, 
he served in three campaigns in Egypt, the last one completing its conquest. 
On the death of this uncle, the chief authority devolved on himself, and 
after establishing his authority he organized an army to carry on the war 
with the Christians (this was the third Crusade) which occupied many of 
the latter years of his life and was attended with varying success, until 
1187, when he defeated them with great slaughter near Tiberias and 
Jerusalem, and all the fortified places on the coast, except Tyre, were 
taken. Salah-ed-din was eventually defeated by Richard Cceur-de-Lion in 
11gt and two years later died at Damascus. During his reign and that 
of his brother El-‘Adel, many of his bravest warriors and most trusted 
counsellors ruled in Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
Arabia. Illustrative plans and maps accompany the book. 
y pace nen Oe Oe 
J. M. NALLAswamMi PILLAI; Mapras. 

11. Sivagnina Botham of Metkanda-Déva. Translated, with notes and 
introduction, by J. M. NALLaswami PILLal, B.A., B.L., District Munsiff. 
It is impossible to do more than announce the publication of this transla- 
tion of the most important Tamil philosophical work known in the South. 
It contains a good deal of Tamil, and the supposed Sanskrit original of 
the fundamental principles of the system. The notes are exhaustive, but 
we rather think will be most valued by that reader who can compare the 
Tamil Text and Commentary with the learned author’s own exposition. 
We acknowledge to having given some laborious, but pleasant, years to 
pondering this treatise and books connected with it. There are in it very 
great truths, mingled with equally great errors both philosophical and 
religious. If our Tamil friends can be content to view it as a contribution 
towards the study of philosophy, and can believe that all truth is really 
one, and is developed from age to age, and that every system must learn 
to throw off from time to time its worn-out garments, it will be well for 
them. The editor is angry with some recent writers who believe that the 
intercourse with the western world, which the Tamil people had from even 
before the first century of the Christian era, has influenced and materially 
modified their writings and systems. A tree is dead when it ceases to im- 
bibe and absorb the influences of the soil and the atmosphere in which it 
flourishes. There is a subtle interpenetration of philosophical truths which 
makes every succeeding philosophy the child of all that has preceded it. 
Tamil philosophy has much to cast off, and much to recast; but its 
interest and importance can only be denied by the ignorant. 


12. Meykanda-Sattiram. The Text (with Commentary) of 15 treatises 
on the fundamental Doctrines of the Saiva-Siddhanta System, edited by 
NAGALINGA-MUTHALIYAR OF KANji (Conjeevaram) ; pp. 864. We have 
THIRD SERIES. VOL. VI. Oo 
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not space for even the names of all the treatises included in this bulky 
volume. In fact it contains, in somewhat difficult verse, the whole of the 
textbooks of the latest philosophy of the South Indian Caiva school ; and 
to find anything analogous to it we shall have to go to the writings of the 
Schoolmen in the Middle Ages. The founder of the school, if we may so 
call it, was Meykanda-Dévar, whose history, or rather legend, we should 
like to give. He is said to have derived his philosophy from the Sanskrit 
Agamas, and to have reduced it to twelve great aphorisms, which are in 
fact the texts which all the writers in this volume expound. But, as far as 
we know, no Sanskrit originals have been published (or found) to anything 
but the aphorisms themselves,—which however are supposed in the legend 
to have been composed in Tamil! Concerning these Agamas there is a 
profound mystery, in more ways than one. One of these works is the 
Civa-piragasam by the great Umapathi, who is also the author of four or 
five of the very best of the series. He lived in the neighbourhood of 
Cithambaram, and belongs (as a date in his work shows) to the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. ‘The most notable matter, we 
think, in the whole system is the emphasis laid upon the absolute necessity 
for the reincarnation of Civa in the person of the consummate GuRU, or 
Divine Teacher. The necessity for a divinely-imparted gift of enlightening 
and sanctifying grace is insisted upon, in a very curious series of types, 
myths and legends. To an Englishman wishing to know what South India 
thinks and feels on the highest subjects, this work (and the ability to read 
it) is indispensable. GS U: F. 
THACKER, SPINK AND Co. ; CALCUTTA. 

13. Zagore Law Lectures, 1892. The Hindu Law of Endowments. By 
the late PANDIT PRANNATH SARASWATI, M.A., B.L., Vakil, High Court, 
Calcutta. The belated appearance of this volume is explained by the 
lamented death of the author, and also of his brother, who first took up 
the work of editor. We may thus account for some omissions, such as the 
absence of reference in the notes to some recent decisions of importance 
to the practical lawyer. The scope of the lectures seems, however, con- 
fined to Hindu institutions, which are traced to their historical and 
religious origins, with much learning, often of a rare and antique kind, 
disclosing erudition in regard to the Sanskrit texts, and of course, an 
acquaintance with the judge-made law. What we miss most is the full 
and minute discussion of remedies and procedure, which takes up so much 
of works like those of Tudor or Lewin, for the obvious reason that our 
Courts of Equity have for centuries afforded redress against incompetent 
and fraudulent trustees of endowments. A long experience has shown 
that India benefits from the exercise of this jurisdiction, which the native 
world recognises as more valuable than ever, since the British Collectors 
have been relieved of their responsibility of superintending the estates and 
funds of Hindu temples and shrines. The learned lecturer would doubt- 
less have met these remarks with the observations of Mr. Justice West in 
his philosophical judgment in Zn re Kahandas Narrandas (I. L. R. 5 Bom. 
154), which surely ought to have been cited, that “while the Hindu law 
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insists as strongly as any on the suppression of fraud and the fulfilment of 
promises, it fails to furnish the detailed rules by which effect is to be given 
to its principles in cases of trust. It contemplates no such power and 
flexibility in the legal machinery as are an integral element of the English 
equity system.” It must also be added that when these lectures were 
delivered, the doctrine, now settled by another Bombay decision, extend- 
ing the purview of Section 539 of the Civil Procedure Code far beyond Sir 
Samuel Romilly’s Act, was open to doubt. The result we think is that 
the deceased Pandit used his talents to better purpose in unfolding, with 
his own strong Hindu sentiment, the rules and practices of bygone Hindu 
times, and in collecting the curious texts relating thereto. He thus 
enables the present generation of Judges to understand the people to 
whom they dispense justice, yet with whom they are not enough in contact. 
Sir Henry Maine tells us that “ when the Judges of the Sudder Courts 
were first set to administer native law, they appear to have felt as if they 
had got into fairy land, so strange and grotesque were the legal principles 
on which they were called to act. But after a while they became accus- 
tomed to the new region and began to behave themselves as if all were 
real and substantial.” Much Brabminical ritual and not a little doctrine 
became the subject of decision. To minds of this cast, to lawyers who 
have to get to the bottom of the facts, and to the pious Hindu whose 
sentiment clings to the old order of things, these lectures will be both 
useful and entertaining. A busy pleader may object to the pages which 
discuss too seriously the decisions about property in a dedicated or conse- 
crated bull; but the scholar will welcome those two lectures which take us 
up the stream of time to the Rig Veda. Whether a suttee burning herself 
with her dead husband’s body has authority to give away his property is a 
question of law not likely, we would fain hope, to arise at this advanced 
period of the Kali Yug; but the comments of a learned and thoughtful 
Hindu on such a subject are not without value. The same must be said 
of the chapters dealing with the building of temples, the making of images, 
the digging of tanks and wells and the planting of trees. We are grateful 
to the author for expounding with much research the various rituals and 
ceremonies with which religious zeal long ago surrounded these common 
matters of to-day. The late Rao Saheb Mandlik is quoted as saying that 
as religion decayed, these liturgies deteriorated, yet the original principles 
live, avoiding noise and fashion. These lectures, as we have shown, go 
beyond the province of law, and have a value of their own, different in 
kind to a treatise on procedure or a digest of decisions. They throw many 
rays of light on things common enough but obscure to all but the learned ; 
and we trust they wjll gain the esteem of Hindu readers, and help to 
enlighten the darkness which surrounds so many Anglo-Indians in matters 
of native life and sentiment. 


VicroriA INSTITUTE, STRAND, LoNpon, W.C. 

14. Zhe History of Ménikka Vacagar, the Foe of the Buddhists. This 
is the title of a pamphlet of some sixty pages, containing a paper read 
by Dr. G. U. Pope, of Balliol College, Oxford, before that Institute. 
O 2 
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The paper itself is contained in about eighteen pages, and the remainder 
of the pamphlet is occupied with a discussion thereupon by those who 
were present and heard it read; this is followed by a lengthy appendix, 
containing very much that is valuable alike from a critical, historical, 
and religious point of view,—a remark which applies also to the numerous 
footnotes which accompany the Lecture throughout. For a great many 
years the contributions of Dr. Pope to the /nudian Antiguary and other 
learned periodicals have familiarized all lovers of Oriental research 
with his profound learning and literary enthusiasm. Everything, there- 
fore, which proceeds from his pen must be deserving of careful attention. 
In the present lecture he gives an elaborate account of the sage MAnikya: 
commencing with the sage’s history prior to his “conversion” and 
with the events which led up to it, Dr. Pope proceeds to the narrative 
of the manner of that event, and then passes on to an account of the 
sage’s doctrine and of his manner of life as a teacher. The work is 
well written, and is admirably calculated to assist missionaries and all who 
are desirous of thoroughly understanding the nature of Buddhism and the 
conflict of an earnest-minded Oriental in the investigation of its claims 
upon human acceptance. Of course, it is in its very nature a more or less 
religious work ; but it is on the subject of religion that all Orientals are 
most interesting: all their literary productions are inspired with the re- 
ligious spirit and gather round this as their prime centre ; for the Oriental, 
and especially the Indian, is nothing if not religious. Apart, however, 
from this, the pamphlet is full of matter which wil! well repay the attention 
of the antiquary, the linguist, and the historian. B. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
WE acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following books which 
want of space prevents our noticing at greater length in the present number: 

Proceedings of the Counctl of the Governor of Bombay for the making of 
Laws and Regulations, 1896, Vol. XXXIV. (Bombay, Government Press, 
1897.) 

Archeological Survey of India (new Imperial Series), Vol. XVI. ; Revised 
Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, Vol. VUL., by 
J. Burcess. (Government Press, Bombay.) This is a quarto volume of 
398 pages, and includes the Central, Northern and Southern Divisions, 
Sindh, Baroda, Mahi Kantha, Kathiawar, Kachh and Savantvadi and 
Kolhapur, with a valuable appendix, glossary, classified lists and a copious 
index. 

Historical Atlas of the Chinese Empire, from the earliest times down to 
the present, giving the names of the chief towns and the metropolis of each of 
the chief dynasties, by E. L. OXENHAM, F.R.G.S. (John Murray, London, 
1898.) This is the second edition published under the auspices of the 
Royal Geographical Society, giving the original Chinese maps with their 
English counterparts. It is magnificently got up, containing the preface 
of the first edition, and reflects great credit on the council of the Society, 
at whose expense this interesting and valuable work has been produced. 

The Civil Code of Japan, translated by JouN Harincton Gussins, 
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Second Secretary and Japanese Secretary of H.B.M.’s Legation in Japan. 
(Tokio-Maruya and Co., Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh.) This useful work 
contains the Civil Code of Japan in Japanese and an English translation. 
The Code itself was passed by the Diet in March, 1896, and has just come 
into operation. We have also received from the same publishers Japanese 
Code of Criminal Procedure, which came into operation on the rst Novem- 
ber, 1890. This translation is by the author of Kelly and Walsh’s Hand- 
book of the Japanese Language, etc., and will also be valuable to the English 
reader. Zhe Blind in China, by Rev. W. CAMPBELL, F.R.G.S., of the 
English Presbyterian Mission, Formosa. A Descriptive Study of a British 
Crown Colony in the Far East, by JoHN Ditt Ross. 

Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny, personal experiences of 1857, by 
J. W. Suerer, c.s.1. (London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1898.) 
This volume contains the very interesting contributions made by the author 
to Colonel F. C. Maude’s well-known work Memories of the Mutiny, and 
is now published by his permission. It contains also an appendix con- 
sisting of letters illustrative of the narrative by such eminent public 
servants as Sir James Outram, General Neill, General Havelock, Sir 
William Russell, Lord Sandhurst, the Nawab of Panda, Sir Austin 
Layard and Sir Henry Havelock-Allan. There is also a copy of the 
memorial tablet erected in the chapel of Haileybury College to the memory 
of those Indian civilians who perished in the Mutiny. 

Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi. (Westminster: A. 
Constable and Co., 1898.) This work with an introduction is a transla- 
tion from the originals, by the late Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, CS. 
of the narratives of two natives—Mainodin Hassan Khan, and Munshi 
Jiwan Lall. These narratives will be read with interest in connection with 
the various histories by English authors on the same subject. The book 
also contains an appendix of the fate of Mr. Davis, and incidents con- 
nected with the movements of Captain Douglas. There is also a very 
copious index to names of places referred to, and an excellent plan of 
Delhi during the siege. 

Through the Famine Districts of India, by F. H. MEREWETHER, Reuter’s 
Special Famine Commissioner. (London: A. D. Innes and Co., 1898.) 
This important work will receive our special attention in our next issue, 
as well as the following: Zhe Indian Frontier War, being an account of 
the Mohmund and Tirah expeditions, 1897, by LIONEL JAMES, Reuter’s 
Special Correspondent, with illustrations, photographs, maps and plans. 
(London: W. Heinemann, 1898.) 

Through Unknown Tibet, by M.S. WELBY, Captain 18th Hussars, with 
illustrations. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Pioneering in Formosa, recollections of adventures among Mandarins; 
Wreckers and head-hunting savages, by W. A. PICKERING, C.M.G., late 
protector of Chinese in the Straits Settlements, with an appendix on 
British policy and interests in China and the Far East, with 25 illustra- 
tions. (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1898.) 

Islands of the Southern Seas—Hawatt, Samoa, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia and Java, by MicHaEL Myers SHOEMAKER, profusely illustrated. 
(New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Studies in Brown Humanity, being scrawls and smudges in Sepia, White 
and Yellow, by Hucu Cuiirrorp. (London: Grant Richards, 1898.) 

Health in Africa, a medical handbook for European travellers and 
residents, by D. KERR CROSS, M.B., C.M., F.R.G.S., medical officer for 
British Central Africa Protectorate, with an introduction by Sir Harry 
Johnston, k.c.B., H.B.M.’s Commissioner for British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate, with numerous illustrations. (London: James Nisbet and Co.) 

Fighting the Matabele, by J. Cuatmers, with illustrations. (London, 
Glasgow and Dublin: Blackie and Sons, Limited, 1898.) 

Davis’ Directory of Bulawayo and Handbook to Matabeleland, with map 
and township plan, 1898. This is a valuable handbook containing every 
information in regard to Lobengula and his concessions, the names and 
occupations of inhabitants, official lists, banks, railways, routes and various 
other particulars, and is accompanied by an excellent map of Rhodesia 
divided into provinces and districts under the administration of the British 
South Africa Company. (London: Cooper and Budd, The Peckham 
Press. ) 

A History of the Dominion of Canada, by JOHN B. CALKIN, M.A., Principal 
of the Normal School, Truro, N.S. (Halifax: A. and W. Mackinlay, 
1898.) This is a concise history of the Dominion from the first settle- 
ments to the present time. It will form an admirable text-book. 

The Growth and Administration of the British Colonies, 1837-1897, by 
Rev. WILLIAM ParRR GRESWELL, M.A. (London, Glasgow, and Dublin: 
Blackie and Son, Limited.) This is also a concise and well written work, 
giving a short sketch of our colonial system, the pioneers of colonial 
progress and reform, and the growth of our colonies in America, Africa 
and Australasia. It has an appendix, giving an outline of the Canadian 
constitution and a very full and useful index. 

An Arabic Vocabulary for Egypt, by F. E. ROBERTSON, C.1.E., President 
Egyptian Railway Board. The Arabic by Litfi Yassef Ayrit, Secretary 
to the President Egyptian Railways. (London: Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., 1898.) 

Manuale e Glossario Indostano 0 Urdu, by CAMILLO TAGLIABUE, pro- 
fessor of Hindustani in the Royal Oriental Institute of Naples. (Rome: 
Tipografia della R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1898.) 

Di un giornale in Guarani e dello studiv del Tupi nel Brasile, by CESARE 
Porna. (Turin: Tipografia Eredi Botta, 1897.) 

Buddha, ein Culturbild des Ostens von Joseph Dahimann, S. J. (Berlin: 
Verlag von Felix L. Dames, 1898.) 

How to Fix Sterling Exchange: A Well-Tried, Safe and Economical 
Method, by A. M. Linpsay, Fellow of the Bankers’ Institute, London. 
(Calcutta and London: Thacker and Co.) 

Letter to the Secretary of State for India on the Famine Policy in India, 
by JoHN Murpocnu, LL.D. (Madras: Christian Knowledge Society’s 
Press, 1893.) 

Letter to Samuel Smith, Esq., M.P., Member of the Parliamentary Indian 
Committee on Indian Reforms : A sequel to the above, by the same author 
and publisher. 
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India tn 1897, by BEHRAMJI M. MALaBARI. 
and Co., 1898.) 

The Indian Finance Difficulty: A Solution, by H. F. B. (London: 
Effingham Wilson, 1898.) 

A Chronicle of Cricket amongst Parsees and the Struggle: Polo v. Cricket, 
by SHAPOORJEE SORABJEE. (Bombay: Ripon Printing Press Co., Ltd.) 

Through Finland in Carts, by Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. (London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1898.) 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, April, 1898. 
(London: Albemarle Street.) 

Studies in Little-Known Subjects, by C. E. PLumMpTrRe. (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1898.) 

Footsteps in Human Progress, Secular and Religious, a short series of 
letters to a friend, by JAMES SAMUELSON of the Middle Temple, Barrister 
at Law. (London: Swan Sonnenschien and Co., 1898.) 

David Hume, by Henry CALDERWOOD; Mungo Park, by T. BANKS 
MACLACHLAN, Famous Scots Series. (London and Edinburgh : Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier.) 

Some Side-lights upon Edward Fitzgerald’s Poem, “ The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam,” being the substance of a Lecture delivered at the 
Grosvenor Crescent Club and Women’s Institute on the 22nd March, 
1898. (London: H. S. Nichols, Ltd., 1898.) 

Annual Report of the Library Syndicate for 1897. (Cambridge: J. and 
C. F. Clay, University Press.) 

The Proposed Separation of Judicial and Executive Duties in India: 
Congress Green-Books I. (London: The British Committee of the British 
National Congress, 1897.) 

Told in the Coffee-House : Turkish Tales collected and done into English 
by Cyrus ADLER and ApaM Ramsay. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan, 1898.) 

Church, Ministry, and Sacraments, by Rev. N. MACLEOD, D.D., Inver- 
ness. (London: A. and C. Black, 1898.) 

Maps to Iilustrate the Niger and Upper Nile Questions. (Edinburgh 
and London: W. and A. K. Johnston, 1898.) This is a well executed 
and distinct collection of maps, with letterpress stating the present position 
of the Nile and Niger questions. 

New War-Map of Cuba, West Indies, etc. (London: G. W. Bacon 
and Co.) This map will be most useful in tracing the various movements 
of the armies and navies of Spain and America in the present struggle. 

Spanish-American Special War-Map, Northern Atlantic, United States, 
Spain and Cuba, with inset maps of Havana and other chief ports. 
Another very clear and distinct map, which will also enable us to trace 
the various movements of the belligerents. 

The Gordon Highlanders at Dargat. An excellent photogravure of 
Mr. Stanley Berkeley’s spirited picture. (Hobbies, Limited, Paternoster 
Row, London.) 


(Bombay: A. J. Cambridge 


We beg to acknowledge also the receipt of : Mittheilungen der Anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien ;—Biblia, the American monthly of Oriental 
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Research (Meriden, Conn., U.S.A.) ;—Za Revue des Revues (Paris) ;—La 
Revue Générale Belge (Brussels) ;—The Minerva (Rome) ;—TZhe Con- 
temporary Review (London: Isbister and Co.) ;—TZhe National Review 
(Arnold and Co.) ;—Le Polybiblion (Paris: Rue St. Simon) ;—Ze Bulletin 
des Sommaires (Paris);—The American Weekly, Pudlic Opinion (Astor 
Place, New York) ;—/ournal of the Society of Arts (London) ;—Le 
Mémorial Diplomatique (Paris) ;—The American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, continuing Hebraica (Chicago, Ill.: The University 
of Chicago Press);—Zhe Canadian Gazette (London);—TZhe Indian 
Magazine and Review (London: A. Constable and Co.) ;— Comptes-rendus 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris) ;—Le Tour du Monde (London and 
Paris: Hachette) ;—From Geo. Newnes, London: the three last numbers 
of Zhe Strand Magazine ;—the three last numbers of Zhe Navy and 
Army, and the first numbers of Zhe Wide World, and The Ladies’ Field, 
and The Citizen’s Atlas. The last Quarter’s “ SanscriT JouRNAL ” of the 
Oriental University Institute, Woking. 

We regret that owing to want of space we have been obliged at the last 
moment to withhold reviews of the following books: 

Under the Dragon Flag, by James ALLEN. Indian Frontier Warfare, 
by Caprain G. I. YouNGHUSBAND. A Camp and Cantonment, by E. E. 
CuTHELL. Zhe Temples and Shrines of Nikko, Japan, by R. C. Hope. 
The Silence of God, by Ropert ANDERSON, LL.D. A Journey through 
South Africa, by Ettis Epwarps. South Africa of To-day, by Caprain 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.1.E. Our Troubles in Poona and the Deccan, 
and Reminiscences of an Indian Police Official, by ARTHUR CRAWFORD, C.M.G. 
The Early History of the Hebrews, by Rev. A. H. Sayce. From Jungle 
to Java, by A. Keyser. Hausaland, by Rev. C. H. Ropinson. The 
Invasion of Egypt in A.D. 1249, by Rev. E. I. Davis. Contributions to 
the Early History of New Zealand, by T. M. Hocken. The Anti- 
Christian Crusade, by R. P. C. Coore. The Nicetical Christ, by S. H. 
Prayrair. Zhe Law of Divorce Applicable to Christians in India; Twelve 
Indian Statesmen, by G. Smiru, c.1.£. Zhe Story of Australia, by Ftora 
L. SHaw. The Story of India, by D.C. Boutcer. The Story of South 
Africa, by Basi, WorsFoLp. Zhe Downfall of Prempeh, by Major R. S. 
BaDEN-PowELL. Zhe Bible and Islam, by H. P. SmirH, D.v. Pictures of 
Southern China, by Rev.I. MacGowan. Chinese Characteristics, by A. H. 
SmitH. Zhe Gist of Japan, by Rev, R. B. PEERY. Japan and the Japan 
Mission (Church Missionary Society). 4 A/odern Pilgrim in Jerusalem, by 
J. Rooker. The Story of the Lonic Revolt ; Selections, by C. C. TANcocK. 
The Bible References of John Ruskin, by M. and E. Giess. Conditional 
Immortality: a series of letters, by Prof. Sir G. C. Stokes. Zhe History 
of the Foreign Policy of Great Britain, by Pror. M. Burrows. The 
Gospel of Buddha, by Pau, Carns. The English Angler in Florida, by 
ROWLAND WarD, F.z.S. La Corée, indépendante, Russe ou Japanaise, by 
R. V.DE LaGNneRiz. Legyft in the Nineteenth Century, by D. A. CAMERON. 
Indian Village Folk, by T. B. Panpian. Literary Year-Book 1898, edited 
by JosEPH JAcoBs 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


InpIA: NortH-WestT FRontIER.—After the termination of the campaign 
in Tirah, General Sir W. Lockhart left Peshawar early in April for England, 
amid great enthusiasm, the entire Afridi jirgahk having assembled at the 
railway station to see him off. 

General Sir Charles Nairne is officiating as Commander-in-Chief pending 
the assumption of the office by General Sir W. Lockhart. 

At the end of March the Khaibar Rifles re-occupied the villages in the 
Pass, and a month afterwards the Zakka Khels accepted responsibility for 
its safety. Forts Maude and Ali Masjid, however, are to be held by the 
Khaibar Rifles. 

The Government has sanctioned the re-opening of recruiting from the 
Orakzais and the Afridis. 

The annual relief of the Chitral garrison was carried out without tribal 
disturbance. 

INDIA: GENERAL.—Sir John Woodburn has been appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir A. Mackenzie having resigned owing to ill-health. 

The direct expenditure on famine relief in all the provinces of India 
from November 1, 1896, to the end of September, 1897, was approximately 
Rx. 6,800,000. The average cost of one day’s relief for each person was a 
little over one and a third anna. 

The plague still continues to rage at Bombay and Karachi; it also broke 
out at the end of April at Calcutta, when a panic ensued, and about 
250,000 inhabitants left the city. The Lieut.-Governor gave an assurance 
that the plague rules to be enforced would not be so stringent as those in 
Bombay. Plague riots have occurred at Bhangal in Jalandar and at Gar- 
shander in Hoshiapur district. 

It was resolved at a meeting held at Aligarh to raise ten lakhs of rupees 
for the endowment of a Muhammadan University as a memorial to the late 
Sayyad Ahmad. 

A serious riot occurred at Multan in the Panjab between Muhammadans 
and Hindus on the last day of the Muharram festival, with the result that 
36 persons were injured. 

A great fire broke out in Peshawar on the 31st of May, which lasted 36 
hours. Four thousand houses were destroyed, and the damage was esti- 
mated at four crores of rupees. 

The Natu brothers were released in May on parole. 

Parliament has authorized the Secretary of State for India to raise a loan 
of 16 millions sterling for the necessities of India. 

NaTIVE StaTEs.— The Nizam of Hyderabad has ordered the deportation 
of Moulvi Abdul Alim, the Second Taluqdar, for having instigated the 
Mazlum-i-Deccan to publish scurrilous articles against his government. 

H.H. the Maharaja Sir Bir Shamshir Jang, Rana Bahadur, K.c.s.1., 
former Minister and Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, has been invested 
G.C.S.I1. 
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Cryton.—Mr. G. F. Walker and Dr. W. G. Rockwood have been 
gazetted unofficial members of the Legislative Council. 

BurMma.—The southern section of the frontier commission having been 
dispersed, Brigadier Lin went to Canton, and the British members to Bhamo. 
No work has been done by this section, matters being at a complete dead- 
lock. 

The trade returns for the past year show the value of imports to be 1,261 
lakhs, against 1,108 in 1896. The exports were 1,686 against 1,487 lakhs. 

AFGHANISTAN.—The Amir has appointed Mir Atta Khan of Herat to 
succeed the late Sipah Salar, Ghulam Haidar Khan, as Commander-in- 
Chief, and has sent him to Asmar. 

Some Atridi deputations, composed of Zakka Khel sididionaninnil started 
for Kabul in May last, but were stopped at Jalalabad by the Amir’s orders 
and turned back. 

It is calculated that the loss caused to the Amir by the closing of the 
Khaibar Pass during the late rising amounted to fourteen lakhs of rupees. 

Prrsia.—Colonel Meade, the British Consul-General at Bushire, again 
proceeded to the Mekran coast in connection with the murder of Mr. 
Graves, the telegraph official, and Shah Mahmud the leader of the 
murderers was captured and publicly executed at Jask, in the presence of 
the Baluchi chiefs, and Malekind the real murderer was killed by the 
force sent in pursuit. 

The Imperial Bank of Persia has obtained control over the Customs at 
the ports of Bandar Abbas, Lingah, Muhammarah and Bushire, also that 
of Kirmanshah. 

TuRKEY 1N Asia.—The Sultan has ordained a public subscription to 
avert an impending famine at Mecca, and has rejected the advice of the 
International Sanitary Board to isolate Jeddah, fearing that, by such a step, 
Mecca would experience a failure of supplies. 

The Russian Government has put pressure on the Grand Vizier, con- 
cerning the repatriation of 40,000 destitute Armenians living on charity in 
the Caucasus. 

The situation in Yemen is extremely precarious. Troops have been 
despatched to reinforce the garrisons there. The new civil governor is 
blockaded in Sana. 

Russia IN Asia.—The construction of the Siberian Railway is being 
pushed on as fast as possible ; large quantities of rails and locomotives have 
been ordered from America. 

The military administration of Turkestan has been placed under General 
Dukhofskoi ; this region includes the Semiretch or Seven River region on 
the frontiers of China, Transcaspia, Bukhara and Ferghana. The Amur 
region has been handed over to General Grodekoff. 

A force of 300 Russian soldiers, encamped in the north-east of the 
province of Ferghana, was surprised by a body of 1,000 natives under 
Ishan Muhammad Ali Khalif, losing 20 killed and 18 wounded. The 
rebels were finally repulsed -and their leader captured. The severest 
measures are being enforced to suppress any further movement among the 
natives. 
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PHILIPPINES.—In consequence of the outbreak of war between the 
United States of America and Spain, the fleet of the former attacked the 
Spanish fleet in the harbour of Manila on the 1st May and totally destroyed 
it. The insurgents under Aguinaldo have proclaimed a republic. 

BritisH NortH BorNEO.—On roth April Mr. Cowie, who was alone, 
met Mat Salleh with 250 armed followers. The chief tendered his sub- 
mission. The next day, Mr. Cowie with the Governor and a force from 
the gunboat “ Swift ” again met him, when he saluted the Company’s flag 
and very satisfactory arrangements were completed. Mat Salleh after- 
wards repudiated his reported submission and defies the Government. 

Cuina.—The Chinese Government handed over Port Arthur and 
Ta-lien-wan to the Russians at the end of March, who have occupied 
both places in force. 

The port of Wei-hai-wei has been leased to Great Britain as a coaling 
station. The Japanese, on being paid the balance of the war indemnity, 
handed the place over to the Chinese authorities on the 23rd May, and 
five days later it was formally transferred to Great Britain. The British 
Government has given, unasked, an assurance that, in occupying the place, 
it does not question Germany’s rights in the province of Shan-tung. 

The Government has agreed to the French demands, which comprise 
the non-alienation of any part of Kwang-Tung, Kwang-si, Yun-nan and 
Hai-nan, the construction of a railway to Yun-nan-fu, the lease of a coaling 
station and the eppointment of a Frenchman as Directur of the Imperial 
Post. 

A concession has been granted toan Anglo-Italian syndicate for working 
the vast coal and iron deposits in four districts of the Shan-si province. 

The Germans have obtained a fresh concession for a railway from 
I-chau-fu to the capital of Shan-tung, Tsi-nan-fu. 

The Tsung-li-Yamén has opened to trade Fu-ning, on the Sam Sa 
inlet, Yo-chau at the head of the Gulf of Leao-tong and Chinwang on the 
Gulf of Leao-tong. A contract has been signed by Shéng Taotai and a 
British syndicate for a loan for the construction of a railway, connecting 
Nanking, Shanghai, Hang-chau and Ning-po. This has been confirmed 
by the Tsung-li-Yamén. 

The Russo-Chinese Bank has signed a contract for the construction of a 
railway from Cheng-ting to Tai-yuen-fu. 

The regulations for steam navigation of inland waters, drawn up by 
Sir R. Hart, have been approved by the Tsung-li-Yamén and sanctioned 
by an Imperial edict, but they have been so modified by the Tsung-li- 
Yameén as to infringe treaty rights, and Sir C. Macdonald has demanded 
that the infringements shall be rectified. 

Japan has notified to the Government that settlements shall be granted 
for the exclusive use of her subjects at Fu-chau, Wu-sung, Sha-shi, 
Fu-ning, Yo-chau, and Ching-wan-Tas, and demands an indemnity of 
415,000 for damage to Japanese property in the Sha-shi riots. 

Sir C. Macdonald has concluded an agreement with the Government 
for an extension of the boundaries of Hong Kong, including Kowloon. 
The agreement signed on the 8th June concedes on lease to Great Britain 
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for 99 years an area of territory of 200 square miles, including Mirs Bay 
and Deep Bay. 

The Government has signed a preliminary contract with the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Bank for the loan of 16,000,000 taels for the extension of 
the Shan-hai-wan railway north to Niu-chwang,. 

Prince Henry of Prussia has been received at Peking with unprecedented 
honours. 

Secret societies are becoming numerous. The National Preservers’ 
Society especially is growing powerful in all the provinces. It advocates 
Western learning and foreign methods. 

Japan.—-Negotiations have been concluded with Russia regarding a 
new convention respecting Korea. 

Japan has taken over £2,000,000 of the new 4} per cent. Chinese loan. 

China has given an undertaking not to alienate the province of Fo-Kien, 
opposite the island of Formosa. 

The Diet was opened on 19th May. The Government announced that 
its policy will be to assist the preservation of China’s integrity. A Bill 
has been introduced providing for increased taxation to the amount of 
35 million yen, the money to be devoted to the development of Formosa, 
and a speedy redemption of the public debt. Another Bill extends the 
franchise, increasing the number of voters from 400,000 to 2,000,000. 
The Civil Code has been proclaimed. 

The Government will advance £180,000 to enable a Japanese 
syndicate to acquire and complete the railway between Seoul and 
Chemulpho. 

Korrea.—The text of the new Russo-Japanese convention affirming the 
independence of Korea is published. 

The Korean Government has decided to open three more ports, and 
to make Ping-yan an open market. 

Ecypr.—The revenue for 1897 amounted to £11,092,000, being an 
increase upon the estimates of £433,000. 

The terms of the sale of the Daira-Sanieh estates have been concluded 
for the sum of £ 6,431,500 sterling, the actual amount of the Daira debt. 

Soupan.—The Dervishes’ reserve depot at Shendy was captured on the 
26th March by a gunboat expedition, the enemy losing 160 killed while 
645 men and women were captured. 

On April 8 the forces under Sir Herbert Kitchener after a night march 
attacked the Dervishes under Mahmud who were entrenched in a strong 
position at Nekeila. The place was gallantly carried and Mahmud captured. 
Our losses were 3 British officers killed and 10 wounded, 23 rank and file 
killed and 88 wounded. The Egyptian force lost 51 rank and file and 

14 Officers killed and 319 men wounded. The loss of the enemy has been 
estimated at 3,000 killed, including 11 principal Emirs, amongst whom was 
Wad el Bishara, formerly Emir of Dongola. This battle has been called 
the battle of Atbara. 

The Sirdar with his staff, Brigadier-General Macdonald’s brigade, five 
squadrons of cavalry, the horse artillery and the batteries arrived at Berber 
on 13th April. Mahmud with 2,000 other Dervish prisoners was in the 
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procession. The Sirdar and staff afterwards proceeded to Wady Halfa. 
The remnants of the Dervish army dispersed in the direction of Gedaref 
and Abu Delek. Operations have been suspended till August. 

A detachment of the Egyptian garrison of Kassala having skirmished 
with the enemy at Gaz Rejeb, on the Atbara, the Dervishes were repulsed 
and a few of the Egyptians, including Major Lawson, were wounded. 

The construction of telegraph lines between Suakin and Kassala, and 
Suakin and Berber, is progressing ; both these roads are safe and trade is 
increasing. 

CENTRAL AND East Arrica.—Disturbances have again broken out in 
Unyoro (Uganda), the ex-King Mwanga resuming the offensive and 
ravishing the western half of Uganda. 

Sir A. Hardinge, the commissioner for the British East Africa Protectorate, 
proceeded in May from Zanzibar to Kismayu where there were some slight 
troubles with the Somalis. 

TRANSVAAL.—Judge Gregorowski has been sworn in as Chief Justice. 

Mr. Malherbe has been appointed Treasurer-General, in place of Mr. 
Boshoff who has resigned. 

A fund was raised, which exceeded £5,000, to relieve Mr. Kotze in the 
pecuniary difficulties caused by his sudden dismissal. Speaking at a 
banquet in his honour, Mr. Kotze charged the President with having 
violated both the Constitution and the ordinary laws of the land, interfered 
with the independence of the High Court, and invaded and imperilled the 
rights and liberties of everyone in the country. 

The Volksraad has elected Judge Reitz, State Secretary, in succession to 
Dr. Leyds. 

The Government, in reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch of 16th October, 
1897, says that it cannot recognise the existence of British suzerainty since 
the Convention of 1884, but that it is prepared to abide by the stipulations 
of that convention. 

CapE CoLony.—The recent elections resulted in the return of the 
Rhodesian or Progressive candidates by a narrow majority. On 22nd June 
the Government was defeated by 41 to 36. 

Mr. T. L. Graham has been appointed Attorney-General in the place of 
Sir T. Upington who has resigned through ill-health. 

Mr. Rhodes, who has been re-elected a director of the Chartered Company, 
advocates a railway from Bulawayo to Lake Tanganyika and has asked the 
Imperial Government to guarantee the £2,000,000 required, maintaining 
that by opening communications through Uganda to Khartum, the scheme 
would secure Africa for this country. 

Through telegraphic communication has been established from Cape 
Town to Blantyre (British Central Africa Protectorate); the distance is 
over 2,000 miles. 

Transvaal trade zd the Cape for the first quarter showed a decrease of 
£478,368 compared with the corresponding quarter of 1897. The trade 
of Rhodesia and Bechuanaland showed an increase of £108,570. 

The Government of NaTat having offered to supply, free of cost, 12,000 
tons of steam coal annually to ships of H.M.’s navy calling at the port of 

Durban, the offer has been accepted by the Admiralty. 
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West Arrica.—An Anglo-French agreement has been signed by which 
the northern boundaries of the Gold Coast, Lagos, and Nigeria are deter- 
mined, so far as France and England are concerned. France obtains a 
30 years’ lease of two “ bonded areas” on the navigable Niger, and gives 
in return a 30 years’ guarantee of equal terms for British and French trade 
in all French West Coast colonies from Liberia to the Niger. 

An Imperial force consisting of 200 British and about 1,100 native 
soldiers under Colonel Lugard have formed a camp at Jebba in order to 
open communications along the Lagos frontier. 

A punitive expedition under Major Festing patrolled the Hinterland of 
Orisha on the left bank of the Niger. The natives offered resistance at 
Ojuta only, where our casualties were trifling. The district in revolt then 
submitted. 

S1eRRA LEoNE.—Serious disturbances broke out in the Sherboro in 
consequence of the imposition of a hut tax. An English commissioner 
was killed and some American missionaries were murdered at Rotifunk. 
Troops were sent under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Cunningham to 
the disturbed districts. A battle took place, the enemy suffering heavy 
loss. There was also fighting at Kwellu and Karene 

CanapDa.—The result of the Mission to Washington by the Canadian 
Parliament in conjunction with Sir Julian Pauncefote, relating to fishery 
regulations, the labour laws, etc., is, that an agreement for a conference to 
settle outstanding matters in dispute is to be embodied in a protocol. The 
Behring Sea question will be finally settled on the basis of a complete 
termination of pelagic sealing. 

The United States Government has paid the sum of $473,157 to Great 
Britain on account of the awards of the Behring Sea Commission. 

Mr. M. C. Cameron, m.pP., has been appointed Governor of the North- 
West Provinces. 

The Dominion House of Commons has passed tariff resolutions extending 
a full preference of a one-quarter reduction to goods from Great Britain 
and New South Wales, and to raw sugar from the British West Indies 
This will come into operation on 1st August. 

AUSTRALASIA.—The resuit of the voting on the Federation which 
took place on 3rd June was—New South Wales, 68,283 for and 63,499 
against. In \ ictoria, 86,000 for and 19,000 against. In Tasmania, 12,700 
for and 2,700 against. As the statutory minimum of 30,000 votes was not 
reached in New South Wales, the Commonwealth Bill has practically fallen 
through, but negotiations for its reconsideration in an amended form are 
still pending. 

QUEENSLAND.—The Attorney-General (Mr. Byrnes) has succeeded Sir 
H. M. Nelson as Premier of Queensland, also holding the portfolio of 
Chief Secretary and Attorney-General. 

Lord Lamington, the Governor, made a tour of inspection in April in 
New Guinea. 

An agreement was concluded at Brisbane giving to a British syndicate 
an option to purchase lands in British New Guinea, to the extent of 250,000 
acres, for the cultivation of rubber, etc., or for mining purposes. 
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The value of the imports into WEsTERN AUSTRALIA during 1897 
amounted to £6,418,560, and exports £ 3,940,048. 

The aggregate yield of the principal goldfields of the province for the 
month of April was 74,052 ounces. 

New ZEALAND,—The financial year has resulted in a surplus of £500,000, 
indicating the continued prosperity of the country. 

The railways have an estimated surplus of £100,000, the earnings 
for 1898 showing a percentage of £3 4s. 10d. on the total cost. 

A Maori disturbance having occurred, owing to the imposition of a 
dog tax, troops and a sloop of war were sent to Hokianga. The disturb- 
ances have since ceased. 

Parliament met on the 24th June. The Government propose to establish 
an accident and insurance department. 

Obitwary.—The deaths have been recorded during this quarter of :— 
Capt. B. L. Lefroy, R.N. (Baltic and Abyssinia) ;—Surgeon-General S. 
Curric, M.D., C.B., Hon. Physician to the Queen (Maharajpur 1843, Sutlej, 
China, 1860) ;—Lieut. F. E. Yeld, rst W. I. Regt., at Karene, Sierra 
Leone ;—Capt. C. A. Malony, Uganda Protectorate (Hazara and Hunza- 
Nagar, 1891) ;—-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. R. M? Troup, late Army Medical 
Staff (Bhutan 1864-5, Ashanti 1874, Egypt 1882) ;—Abdur-rahman Roushdy 
Pasha ;—General C. Crutchley, Colonel of the Welsh Fusiliers ;—Col. J. 
R. Currie, late Bengal C.S. (Panjab 1848-9) ;—Major-Gen. G. G. Graydon, 
R.A. (Crimea) ;— Lieut.-Col. W. Delane, late Royal Bengal Artillery 
(Panjab 1848-9, Kohat Pass 1850) ;—Major-Gen. T. Clerk, late Madras 
S.C. (Karnul 1839, Helmund river 1844) ;—Lieut.-Col. A. Bosworth (West 
Africa) ;—Mr. John Capper, an old Indian and Ceylon journalist ;—Sir 
Sayyad Ahmad, a prominent Indian Muhammadan ;—General Sir H. J. 
Warre, K.c.B, (Crimea, Taptee river 1858, New Zealand 1861) ;-—Captain 
Macdonald, of wounds in Sierra Leone ;—Captain B. C. Urquhart and 
Captain Findlay, both of the Cameron Highlanders (killed at Atbara) ;— 
Lieut. P. A. Gore, Seaforth Highlanders, killed at Atbara ;—Lieut.-Col. R. 
W. Brooke (Multan 1848, Gujerat, Attock, Kaffir war 1851-3, China 1860) ; 
—Major G. H. Allirey (India 1858-9) ;—General H. Man (Gumsur cam- 
paign 1835-7, Bundelkund, Burma 1852-3) ;—Captain E. C. Corcoran, 
A.M.S. (Ashanti) ;—Major-General W. P. Collingwood, c.m.c. (Crimea, 
Zulu War); General C. H. Abdy, Madras C.S. (Southern Mahratta war 
1844-5) ;—Col. C. P. Cramer, c.s. (Zulu war 1879, Egypt 1882, Hazara, 
1891) ;—Cardinal Taschereau, R.C. Archbishop of Quebec ;—Mr. J. H. 


| Nelson, late Madras C.S. and a writer on Hindu law ;—Captain F. F. 


Ramsay (Afghanistan 1879-80, Sudan 1884) ;—Lieut. Garden (British 
Central Africa) ;—Captain B. H. Russell, J.p. (India) ;—Professor Buchler, 
an eminent Sanscrit scholar ;—Dr. James Paul, formerly of the E.I. Co. ; 


| —Major Kemp, a distinguished Maori chief in the New Zealand Militia ; 
} — Kavi Dulputram Dayabhoy, c.1.£., the celebrated blind poet of Gujerat ; 


—Col. Sir V. D. Majendie (Crimea) ;—Major Donovan, a.s.c. (Nile 1884-5, 
W. Coast of Africa 1892, Ashanti 1895) ;—Mrs. Henry Blount ;—Mr. J. 
L. K. van Dort, the well-known Ceylon artist ;—The Earl of Caledon 
(Egypt 1882) ;—Prince Kung, a younger brother of a former Emperor of 
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China ;—Col. T. P. Graham (Egypt 1882) ;—Lieut.-Col. C. F. Gambier 
(Jowaki expedition, Afghanistan 1878-80, Miranzai 1891) ;—Lieut.-Col. 
Gartside, in Brisbane (Queensland) ;—Lieut. R. T. N. Leith, at Umballa; 
—Mgaj.-General J. D. Kennedy, late Bengal army (Mutiny) ;—Lieut.-Col. 
R. Grove (Kaffir war 1846, Crimea) ;—Brigade-Surgeon G. M. Govan, 
formerly Bengal Service (Burma 1852, Bhutan 1864) ;—Mr. W. M. Maskell, 
Registrar of the University of New Zealand ;—Capt. H. Berkeley, R.N. 
(Oporto 1846, Kaffir war 1851-3, etc.) ;—Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Bennett, 
formerly A.s.c. (Ashanti 1873-4) ;—Mr. H. N. Lay, c.B., a pioneer of British 
influence in China ;—Major-General E. A. H. Bacon, late Bombay S.C. 
(Mutiny) ; — Lieut.-General G. N. Boldero (Crimea) ; — General A. B. 
Marsack, Madras S.C. ;—Lieut.-Col. J. B. Lindsell, late R.£. ;—Lieut.-Col. 
O. M. Graham, Bengal S.C. (Mutiny, Rohilkand, Oude and Hazara cam. 
paigns) ;—Mr. H. S. Dyer, late Fleet Paymaster, r.N. (China, Bogne forts) ; 
—Capt. Baillie, Seaforth Highlanders, of wounds received at Atbara ;— 
Major-General H. St. George Tucker, c.B., late Bengal army (China 1860) ; 
—Major-General E. A. Wood, c.z. (Afghanistan 1878-9, Soudan 1884) ;— 
Major Napier from wound received at Atbara (Nile and Sudan expeditions 
1884-5-6) ;—Chief George Emil Eminsang, Chief and Field Marshal of 
Elmina ;—Professor F. Miiller, the eminent ethnologist and philologist ;— 
General T. E. Knox, c.B. (China 1860) ;—General Sir D. S. Dodgson, 
K.c.B., late Bengal S.C. (Jhondpore campaign 1839, Afghanistan 1842, 
Sutlej 1846, and Mutiny) ;—Mr. W. B. Russell, Commissioner of Mari- 
time Customs in China ;—Dr. E. B. Landis at Chemulpo ;—General G. W. 
Fraser (Sutlej 1845-6, Mutiny and Afghan war) ;—General A. Fraser, c..., 
R.E., late Bengal Engineers (Sutlej 1845-6, Panjab 1848-9, Burma 1852-3) ; 
—Major-Gen. A. A. P. Browne, c.z. (Mutiny) ;—Rabbi Mohilewer, the 
founder of Zionism ;--Brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Col. W. A. Barren (Afghan- 
istan 1880, Burma 1886-88) ;—Sir J. A. Chapleau, late Lieut.-Governor of 
Quebec ;—Major-General Sir W. G. Davies, k,c.s.1. (Panjab frontier) ;— 
Col. M. M. Gillies (Bhutan 1865) ;—Baron Shirane, Japanese Minister of 
Posts ; Major-General J. E. Mayne, late Madras s.c. (Crimea, Mutiny) ; 
—-Col. P. Johnston (New Zealand War, 1845-6). 











